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A Special Message to Farmers’ Wives and Daughters 


O THE farmers’ wives and daughters who read The Progressive | wish to be a sisterhood for making community life richer and country 
Farmer—the youag wives, the older women and the girls in their | social life more satisfying, a league wherein our country women may 
teens, for one and all of them—we have now a special and a | work together for neighborhood clubs and social meetings, better 

welcome message. That message is that we have definitely | schools, better churches, better roads, better-public health work, more 
set about making The Progressive Farm- women’s institutes and more libraries and 
er as good a paper for the farm woman as lyceums and reading clubs and all the 
itis already for the farm man. That has agencies of a fuller social and intellectual 
long been one of our unfilled ambitions, life. 

but it is now to be a fulfilled ambition. 


To begin-with, we have secured the ser- 
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This is a big program, of course, but 
it is not too big for the thousands of 





vices of Mrs. W. N. Hutt, one of the fore- 
most authorities on domestic science in 
America and one of the best known 
lecturers at farm women’s institutes, as 
Editor of our Home Circle or Women’s 
Department. Mrs. Hutt is a woman who 
has endeared herself to thousands and 
thousands of farm women in North Caro- 
lina, Alabama and other Southern States 
by her work at farm women’s institutes 
and as a writer on women's work. 
Thoroly informed, able, skilful, sympa- 
thetic, not so much a teacher and speaker 
as a warm-hearted friend and sister to the 
farm women who need advice and infor- 
mation, she wins their hearts, as well as 








progressive, wide-awake farm women and 
farmers’ daughters who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Write us your ideas, 
suggestions, experiences, methods; your 
ambitions, your plans, your questions and 
problems—everything affecting the South- 
ern farm woman’s life or work. Let’s 
make it a great ‘‘Help One Another Club’”’ 
as the farm men have already made the 
other features of The Progressive Farmer. 
All letters will be welcomed and handled 
as quickly as possible, all questions about 
women’s work will be promptly answered 
by Mrs, Hutt, and every woman’s letter 
we publish will be paid for, while for 
the best letter each week we shall give a 











































their intellectual -confidence. She has 
given nearly all her life to a study of MRS. W. N. HUTT 
problems of housekeeping and domestic Who Will Edit Our Home Circle Department. 
science and women’s work—the farm cioaweannensinenensisen DO ee an operation. Send on your questions and 
women’s problems—just as her husband, | | | | | | | | | | | | LUT articles right away and start the ball roll- 
Prof. W..N. Hutt of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture, | ing. Address all letters to Editor Home Circle Department, The Pro- 
has also given his time to a study of the problems affecting the farmer | gressive Farmer. 

himself. 

The department however, it should be remembered, will not be 
Mrs. Hutt’s own department, but rather a department by, for, and 
of all our Progressive Farmer women with Mrs. Hutt as guide and 
leader. The department belongs to all the women who read The Pro- CARE OF THE NEW BABY—lInformation and Advice Worth Keep- 
gressive Farmer, and we want all to unite to make it the best women’s Aiigee tri WEARER So ose. Seid ea oe Sone aS Sk a ale ee eas 14 
> department in any farm paper in America. In short, we would say to | CONTROL OF WATER IN THE FIELDS—Plain Talks About the 


special prize of $2. Mrs. Hutt’s first 
article will appear next week, but you 
need not wait till then to begin your co- 



















































































FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 








every farmer’s wife and farmer’s daughter in The Progressive Farmer Control of Surface and Underground haba ce ae 
amily: We want yo feel . : FARMERS’ BULLETINS FOR YOU-—A List You Shou COP. ...- 
petty: ant you to feel that you are partners in the department, | Banning AND CARE OF THE BROOD SOW—How to Handle Her 

responsible for its success, ready to help others by the suggestions you ahi MR Sr en ree Cece ee ee 18 

give as well as to be helped by the suggestions you get. GIVE THE COUNTRY CHURCH A CHANCE—By Mr. French..... 20 
GOVERNOR CRAIG’S MESSAGE—Better Schools, Better Roads, 





In short, we want you to feel that this is one great sisterhood, first, 


; ; 7 . Watton enh Se oy Cee eee ee Ce ee ple UT Dale ae energy 8 

poe oe YORr Ceew. work better ‘thru better cooking, and better s€w- | HOW TO GROW ONIONS —Full Instructions by Professor Massey.. 4 
ing and better housekeeping, and for getting all the inspiration and | HOW TO SOW THE TOBACCO BEDS—Burning Not Necessary.... 10 
pride that comes thru doing everyday work with science and know- | KEEP MARES AND RAISE COLTS—lIt Pays to Do It........... 20 
ledge to help you, the inspiration that comes thru knowing the best bi a An Thm 2 ge pe Atta ee "St iff. 7 
nd wh ‘ . eS NE-TWENTIET NJ =--Wha ielded in Garden Stuff. 6 

peomods & y they are the best. Secondly, we wish to be a great | 935 BuUSHELS PEANUTS PER ACRE—An Alabama Farmer Did It. 6 
sisterhood for better home-making as well as better housekeeping—for | waTER-WORKS FOR $100—The Value of the Hydraulic Ram... 11 


better training of children, for more beauty and music and games and | WHAT HUMUS DOES FOR THE SOIL—The Third of Dr. Butler’s 
reading and comradeship and aspiration in the family circle, for the Wartiliepe AMGteIOe. .202'< <5 ¢aisld c aos Oe 4a cases oe oe a com 
financial and social partnership of husband and wife and children, and | WHY THE SOUTHERN FARMER BOY HATES MILKING—His 


* : . Training Has Not Been Such as to Make Him Like It........ 3 
also for helping our farm girls and young women solve their problems WINNERS A THE BOYS’ CORN CLUB CONTEST—List of Yields 
and develop right ideals of life and of home-making. 


And finally, we and, vise. os scck s aoeo ea ee a bre Pe eae eae 12 



































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


High Grade Fertilizers 


We offer to the Planters of the Carolinas the following list of registered 
brands of high grade fertilizers for the Spring of 1913: 





Cooper’s *“‘Reward,”’ C. S. M...... 8-2-2 


Cooper’s *‘Waccamaw”’ 8-2-2 
8-2-2 


8-2-2 
8.85-2-2 


Coopers’ ‘Lenox”’ 


Cooper’s “Sterling Complete”... . 
“Ball Head Island’’.... 
**Recorder,”’ 

“Crusoe” 


Cooper’s ‘‘Potato”’ 


Cooper’s Cooper’s “Clifford” 
Cooper's 


Cooper’s Cooper’s *‘Helmar” 


Cooper’s “Peanut Bouncer” Cooper’s *Finis” 


Cooper’s “Zenith”’ 


Cooper’s ‘‘Bunker Hill” Cooper’s ‘Kite’ 





Cooper’s “Swamp Fox” 3-23 | 
Cooper’s “Sunset,” C. S. 

Cooper’s Horto,” C. S. M....... 
Cooper’s “Chadbourn Trucker”’.. . 


. Cooper’s “High Grade” 


Cooper’s “Top Dresser” 4-10-4 


Cooper’s “Tobacco Special” 


Cooper’s “Acid Phosphate” 14% 


16% 
10-2 
10-4 

12% 

48% 

50% 

18% 


Cooper’s “Acid Phosphate” 


Cooper’s “Grain Grower” 


Cooper’s 





Cooper’s Genuine German Kainit. 


Cooper's Muriate Potash 
Cooper’s Sulphate Potash 


Cooper’s Nitrate Soda 





All of these brands have been tried, tested and have given 





satisfactory results. We import our own Kainit, 


Muriate and Sulphate of Potash and Nitrate of Soda. Our mixed goods are made from the best materials that money 


can buy and their mechanical condition is perfect. We guarantee them to be as good as the best; that they will 
stand the analytical test and that they are soil builders, crop producers and money makers. 


Responsible parties wanted at every point to handle our goods. General Merchants and Business Agents of 


the Farmers Union will do well to correspond with us. 


Cooper Guano Company 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


W. B. COOPER, 
President. 


I. W. COOPER, 
Vice-President. 


W. R. SURLES, 


D. H. BRYAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ‘ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


e Two years 
Six months 50 Three years 
Three months 25 Five years 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 














Guaranteed Average Weekly Circulation, 
Combined Editions, over. ..... 150,000 





ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing cach advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 














SOME OF THE THINGS COMING 


NEXT WEEK—Our big ‘‘Farm Machinery Special’’ full of 
letters from farmers about the implements they have used and 
of advice by experts as to how to care for the farm implements. 

FEBRUARY 8—Long-Staple Cotton by Prof. C. L. Newman 
and Felix Williams; Getting the Land Ready for Next Sum- 
mer’s Crops: ‘“‘Who Should Teach Agriculture?”’ A big batch 
of farm experience letters. 

FEBRUARY 15—Our annual ‘‘Poultry Special’ for which you 
should send in your letters right now. Make them short, and 
tell what you have done, not what you think. The regular 
prizes, and space rates for all used. 








SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Below we reproduce a copy of the only recognized and 


official subscription receipt blank issued by The Progressive 
Farmer or its agents. 


Subscribers are hereby warned to accept no other kind, as 


by so doing they may be dealing with fraudulent agents and 


getting receipts which can not be accepted in exchange for 
subscriptions. 





SUBSCRIBER'S RECEIPT 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE SOUTH'S GREATEST FARM PAPER, 


Received of 





BOP. siscsccees months subscription to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


TC MES OMELET EGRUUE Ob os. cn cassesscizsocc et testes 


TO BE DETACHED 
OFFICIAL RECEIPT. 


This is the only form of Receipt recognized. 


Date. 











other paper, magazine or article 


taken in combination [New] or [Ren ] 


We take this means of warning our good friends against 
being buncoed by these swindlers who are flooding the South 
at this time. We employ none but the best, and every agent’s 
reference is carefully investigated before being employed. 


Our agents are all supplied with credentials (ask to see them 
when subscribing) and _ official receipts as above shown. 














IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXOHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE OOST WILL BE 
SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 





TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








A Poor Stand of Alfalfa. 


PLANTED alfalfa in May last; but did not get 
I good stand. Have not more than half a stand. 
What would be best to do with it?” 

Two courses are open. Plow up and grow a crop 
of cowpeas or soy beans and re-seed during Sep- 
tember or the first half of October, when there is 
sufficient moisture in the ground. Or, disk thoro- 
ly and sow the seed on the present stand, and disk 
or harrow it in. Unless the soil is pretty mellow, 
the disk harrow is not likely to cover the seed 
too deep. 

The first plan is probably safer, but the second 
is cheaper, for less work and less seed will be 
required. It is generally difficult to patch up a 
stand of alfalfa, and complete re-seeding is usually 
more satisfactory, but some prefer to try to patch 
up the stand, rather than go to the expense of 
full re-seeding. 

May is too late to sow alfalfa, and if it cannot 
be sowed in the fall, late March or early April 
seeding should be practiced when practicable. Our 
correspondent is located on the black lime lands 
of east Mississippi, and we take it for granted 
that the cause of a failure to get a stand was not 
du= to either lack of lime or inoculation, altho 
either might be the case. 





' Getting a Stand of Cowpeas in Corn. 


row planter will only plant rows 3% feet 

wide and when I leave the corn thick enough 
to make 60 to 70 bushels to the acre I can’t make 
any peas on account of the shading of the land 
by the corn. I want to make the peas to keep up 
the land, but I also want to make the same amount 
of corn?” 

The man who grows 60 to 70 bushels of corn 
per acre is not likely to find the growing of peas 
in the corn a very successful proposition. Cer- 
tainly, if he plants the corn in 3%4-foot rows, ua- 
less he grows a variety of corn, making rather 
small growth of stalks, he is likely to have the 
trouble experienced by our reader. If we esti- 
mate 140 ears required to make a bushel, then 
there will be 9,800 ears required to produce the 
70 bushels. If one ear of such size is produced 
to the stalk then we must have around 10,000 
stalks on the acre to make the yield of 70 bu- 
shels. In 3%4-foot rows the stalks will have to 
average about 15 inches in the row, but if the 
corn is planted in five-foot rows, then the stalks 
must be an average of about ten inches apart in 
the row. Probably 31%4-foot rows and 15 inches 
in the row will give a little better yield than 
jive-foot rows and ten inches in the row, but the 
difference in yield will not be great. In fact, 
there are some who prefer the five-foot rows, be- 
cause of the fact that the greater distance gives 
the plants more exposure to sunlight. ‘If the rows 
are five feet apart, peas will grow better, either 
sowed broadcast or in drills between the corn 
rows and we advise our reader, if he must have 
the peas to keep up the fertility of the land in- 
stead of using some other and longer rotation, to 
use some other planter and give the rows more 
width while putting the stalks thicker in the row. 


A READER in Arkansas writes: ‘My two- 





Cost of a Brick Silo. 


NORTH Carolina reader asks: ‘‘Will brick 

A make a good silo? If so, how many brick 

will it take to make a silo big enough to 

hold silage for twelve or fifteen cows? How many 

acres, making about thirty bushels of corn to the 

acre, will it take to produce the corn to fill such 
a silo?” 

Brick will make a good silo. The special point 
needing attention in the building of brick silos is 
to reinforce them properly. The wall is usually 
eight inches thick and reinforced by bands or 
hoops around the outside. In the South, where 
there is no danger of freezing and consequently 
no need for an air space in the wall, a four- 
inch wall, properly reinforced, will serve the 
purpose well. The inside must be splashed with 
cement plaster to make the walls water and air- 
tight. 

In Bulletin No. 100, the Iowa Experiment Sta- 


tion gives the following estimates of the cost of 
single wall brick silos, without roof, with brick at 
$8 per thousand, brick masons at $4 a day and 
helpers at $2 a day: 

14 feet in diameter, $ 9.00 per foot of height 

16 feet in diameter, 10.00 per foot of height 

18 feet in diameter, 11.50 per foot of height 

If fifteen cows are fed forty pounds of silage 
each a day for five months, or 150 days, it will re- 
quire forty-five tons. With this need in view, a 
silo not less than twelve feet in inside diameter 
and twenty-five feet high should be built. It will 
require around 6,000 brick to build such a silo 
with a four-inch wall. 

A crop making thirty bushels of corn to the 
acre will make from six to eight tons of silage, 
and seven to eight acres should fill such a silo. 





Why the Southern Farm Boy Hates 
Milking. 


FRIEND asks: “How is it that Southern 
A boys dislike milking cows so much, when 

those raised on Northern farms do not look 
upon milking as more disagreeakie than many 
other kinds of farm work?” 

There are several reasons which may account 
for the difference. The writer has often asked 
himself the same question. He began milking 
cows before he was ten years old, and preferred 
milking to many other forms of farm work. In 
fact, he regards milking, as he did it when a boy, 
as by no means more disagreeable than the gen- 
eral run of work on the farm. 

But there is a difference. The Southern farm 
boy probably dislikes milking for the following 
reasons: 

1. He is taught, by precept and example, that 
it is disagreeable work. This plays an important 
part in forming his opinion. 

2. He does not know how to milk, because so 
little of it is done and it is so cordially disliked 
that he has never been taught to milk properly. 
We like to do the things we do well, and per- 
contra, dislike to do those things which we do 
poorly. 

3. Milking is not profitable to the Southern boy. 
A profit goes a long way towards removing the 
disagreeable features of any business. 

4. Milking is done under the most adverse and 
disagreeable conditions in the South. The cows 
are not properly trained, the calf is an ever-pres- 
ent nuisance, and the milker is never in sympathy 
with his work. 

Reeently the writer heard a lawyer give as one 
of the reasons why he left the farm, that he was 
made to milk cows when a boy. He related, with 
the innocence born of ignorance, what a terrible 
task milking was, with the cow restless and a 
lusty calf fighting for a part of the scanty supply 
of milk afforded by the mismanaged cow. 

I could not help feeling that the boy did right 
in leaving the farm for the law: for a boy taught 
to milk a cow while being fed in a filthy stable, 
and at the same time compelled to engage in an un- 
equal struggle with a vigorous and determined calf 
for the scanty supply of milk such a cow would 
probably yield, was scarcely likely to find dairying, 
or any other farm work, agreeable or profitable. 

When our cows are properly weaned from their 
calves, are trained to stand quietly and enjoy the 
process of milking without being fed; when milk- 
ing is done amid clean and pleasant surroundings, 
and when good cows are milked by boys taught to 
do the work properly, then, and not until then, 
will milking cows cease to be regarded as disa- 
greeable work by Southern farm boys. In fact, 
not until then will it really cease to be disagree- 
able work. 

Good milking will not be disagreeable, but good 
milking can only be done when the calf is weaned 
early and removed from the sight of the mother; 
when the cow is trained to stand to be milked 
without feed or her calf, and when the milking is 
done in a clean place with clean hands—both 
hands, not one. In this connection, it may be of 
value to state that milk cannot be cleaned by 
straining. The only way to have clean milk is to 
prevent dirt getting into it. At best, too many 


hairs and dust particles get into milk, and, there- 
fore, the modern sanitary pail should be used, 
with a small opening and a strainer over this 
opening. 

If the writer were a boy, compelled to milk a 
cow that would not give up her milk without the 
presence of a lusty calf, with which he must fight 
for a share of the milk with a club applied to the 
shins of said calf; or to milk a cow that must first 
have her teats soiled by the mouth of a worthless 
calf before she would give up a part of her rather 
scanty supply of milk; or if he had to milk cows 
made restless by the presence of a calf and an 
unsatisfied desire and expectation for feed; or if - 
he must stand, or sit on his heels, and milk a cow 
with one hand in a quart cup, and get no more 
for it than is produced by the average cow treat- 
ed in that manner, he would certainly hate milk- 
ing as cordially as any Southern farm boy, and 
would not hesitate to leave the farm, or any other 
place, where such atrocities were practiced. 





Draft on Soil by Catton and Corn. 


TENNESSEE reader asks: ‘‘Which removes 
the most plant foods from the soil, cotton 
that yields 1,000 pounds of seed cotton per 

acre, or corn that yields twenty-five bushels to the 
acre, the stalks and leaves being left on the land 
in both cases?” 

Using the usual proportion of lint to seed, one 
to two, the question practically resolves itself into 
a question of the plant foods in 667 pounds of 
cottonseed and twenty-five bushels or 1,400 
pounds of corn. The amounts of plant foods in 
the lint are so small that it is scarcely worth 
while to consider them, but they are included in 
our calculations. 

















: Phospho- 
Nitrogen ric Act Potash 
667 lbs. Cottonseed -.......-.- 20.01 Ibs. 9.34 Ibs. 8.00 Ibs. 
333 Ibs. Cotton lint -.........- -93 Ibs. -37 Ibs. 2.06 Ibs. 
SS nnn ay Rae Orem 20.94 lbs. 9.71 Ibs. 10.06 lbs. 
14600: this; COFR cocccsecds sci onss 23.10 Ibs. 9.94 lbs. 7.98 lbs. 








It will be seen that twenty-five bushels of corn 
removes 2.2 pounds more nitrogen, .23 pound 
more phosphoric acid and 2.08 pounds less potash 
than 1,000 pounds of seed cotton, assuming that 
the seed cotton yields one-third lint. 

In these calculations we have used the follow- 
ing percentage composition: 











Nitrogen |Phos. Acid] Potash 
COtOnseee 2:5. loss ene sscce 3.00% 1.40% 1,20 % 
Cotton lint -... 28% 11% 62% 
COT So scccacskusasancdanBana 1.65% 71% 57% 

















When to Sow Johnson Grass. 


HEN is the best time to sow Johnson grass? 

W How should the seed be put in? My land 

will make thirty to forty bushels of corn 

per acre, how much Johnson grass hay will it pro- 

duce per acre? What is the best way to prevent 
it spreading to other parts of the farm?”’ 

If Johnson grass should be sowed at all, the 
spring is probably best; but if sowed early in the 
fall, and there is sufficient moisture to give ita 
good start, fall seeding will prove satisfactory. 

There is no better hay grass than Johnson grass, 
in so far as the yield and the quality of the hay 
are concerned, but it is so likely to spread all over 
the farm and so difficult to get rid of that many 
advise against planting it at all. We would hesi- 
tate about sowing it, but if land once became set 
with it we would feel that we had a profitable 
crop of hay assured. 

From twenty-five pounds to thirty-five pounds 
of seed per acre may be sowed broadcast on a well 
prepared seed-bed and harrowed in. 

On such land as that described, one would ex- 
pect a yield of from two and a half to four tons 
of hay per acre, according to the season and the. 
number of cuttings made. 

Johnson grass spreads by means of its under- 
ground, jointed, root-stocks or stems, and by 
means of its seeds. If no seeds were allowed to 
mature, it would be rather easy to prevent it 
spreading very rapidly, but it is difficult to pre- 
vent it maturing seed when it gets on the ditch 
banks and in the corners of fences, and when seeds 
are matured they are easily scattered. Its intro- 


duction on any farm usually means its spread to 
all parts of the farm and to other farms in the 
neighborhood. 











(4) 





What Professor 
Massey Says 











F Mr. W. A. Connell will tell me where he lives 

I will answer his letter to which he put no 

date, and the post mark on his envelope is unde- 
cipherable. 





HEN is the best time to apply nitrate of soda 

on spring oats?’”’ As soon as they are a few 

inches tall. Apply only when the leaves are dry, 
75 to 100’ pounds an acre. 





READER asks for information about a grass 

called ‘‘Billion Dollar grass.’’ This is a name 
given by a Western seedsman to the barnyard 
grass, Panicum crus-galli. It is a rank-growing 
annual grass, common in moist lands everywhere. 
It will make a good coarse hay, but you will not 
make any more billions out of it than from a bet- 
ter grass. 





HAVE a few early Irish potatoes in my garden, 

to beat my neighbors by giving them extra 
care. I place them in trays in a warm sunny 
place in early February, and get the sprouts start- 
ed short and green. They are cut and planted in 
March, and soon get above ground, and it pays 
to sprout a few in this way. If they get up and 
frost threatens, go out and pull the earth over 
them. 





EVERAL farmers have sent me samples of a 

greenish-colored long-staple cotton that has 
appeared among their long-staple cotton, and want 
to know if it has special value. I am not an ex- 
pert in judging cotton, and it would be best to 
submit this to a skilled buyer for an opinion. I 
rather think that while the staple is fine and long, 
the color will be against it, but an expert buyer 
can tell better than I can. 





SUBSCRIBER writes: ‘I have long been look- 
-& ing for a pea formerly grown here and called 
the Red Tory Crowder, which will often stay on 
the vine till next planting time. Can you tell me 
where to get it?’”’ I do not know a pea of that 
name. There is a Red Ripper, and the Iron pea 
will stay in the ground all winter and grow. But 
if anyone has the pea named he should advertise 
it in The Progressive Farmer. 





UTWORMS are bad in my truck farm. You say 

that fall plowing and kainit will kill budworms 
in corn; will that do for cutworms?” It might 
have some little effect, but it is comparatively easy 
to destroy cutworms. Dampen some wheat bran 
slightly and then mix one part of Paris green to 
50 parts of the bran. Scatter this around the 
plants or along the rows and the cutworms will 
eat it and be rapidly destroyed. 





HAVE been setting one to two acres in to- 

matoes every year for canning,’ writes a 
friend. ‘I have a piece of land that has been in 
tomatoes two years. Can I grow tomatoes again 
on this land successfully?’’ I hardly think that 
it would be safe or wise to plant the same land in 
tomatoes the third year, as you will be apt to 
have more rot and other diseases, and especially 
the Southern bacterial blight. I never plant to- 
matoes or any other garden crop twice in suc- 
cession on the same land with the exception of 
onions which seem to improve on the same land 
for several years if well dosed with commercial 
fertilizer to prevent weeds, as manure would en- 
courage them. 





HAT amount of potatoes is being carried over 
in the North?” a farmer asks. “Is the 
United States importing potatoes?” Accounts in 
the Northern papers seem to show that a larger 
part of the crop than usual is being held by the 
farmers. In some sections North there has been 
a great deal of loss from rot. I have not heard 
that any potatoes are being imported this season, 
as the Northern crop was larger than usual, and 
I fear that the chances are that the early crop 
from the South will find the markets full of old 
potatoes. Many in the South are rushing into 
early potatoes because of the profitable crop last 
year, and the chances are that the season coming 
will not be as profitable as the one last year. 





ROM western North Carolina: “I am thinking 

of planting more largely of apples. What do 
you think of the market by the time these trees 
will come into bearing?’ I do not think that 
there is any serious danger of an overproduction 
of good apples. Many thousands of trees are 
being planted and a large percentage of them 
will never make any effect on the market, because 
the owners will not give them the attention de- 


manded for good fruit, and the trees will be de- 
stroyed by scale and the fruit damaged by insects 
and diseases. This season there was a cry of a 
great crop and low prices. But I find that I can- 
not buy fine apples at the grocers for less than 
sixty cents a peck, and they say that for the best 
apples they have to pay as much as ever. Those 
who raise poor fruit, and pack it in a dishonest 
way, putting in culls between good apples at the 
ends of the barrels, are not going to make money 
in apples. Those who plant good varieties and 
attend carefully to spraying will always make ap- 
ples at a profit, if they pack them right and 
honestly. 





How to Grow Onions. 


AST year I told about all that I know about 
iF onion growing, and now almost daily I get 
letters from farmers wanting to know all 
about growing onions. Doubtless some of these 





ONE WAY TO INCREASE FARM 
PROFITS THIS YEAR 


) one profit from your farming is merely 

the difference between what you get for your 
crops and what it costs you to produce them. If 
cotton sells for twelve cents a pound and you 
make 180 pounds to the acre at acost of nine 
cents a pound, your profit is $5.40 peracre. If 
cotton sells for ten cents a pound and you make 
500 pounds per acre at acost of seven cents a 
pound, your profit on an acre is $15. In other 
words, there are two ways for you to increase 
your profits. One is to get more for what you 
make; the other is to make it at less cost. 

You ousht to make an effort along both these 
lines; but the latter one is the more important, 
both because the individual can do more to cheap- 
en production than to raise prices and be- 
cause the average cost of production is more above 
what it should be than the average prices received 
for farm products are below a fair standard. 

The first thing to do to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction is to increase the average yield per acre. 
The average crop in the South is not a profitable 
crop. You must make more than 180 pounds of 
cotton or 18 bushels of corn per acre if you make 
much money farming. 

You can increase your average yields in two 
ways. You can practice better methods and you 
can quit working land that is too poor to produce 
a fair crop. You don’t have to plant corn on land 
that will not make more than fifteen bushels to 
the acre. You are doing a foolish thing when 
you do it, for you can make more off of such 
land, by planting it in some other crop, say 
cowpeas or soy beans, and you can get more for 
your labor by working for wages. 

Let’s get down to business in this matter before 
the planting season begins, and resolve that we 
will plant no sale or grain crop on land too poor 
to give us reasonable hope of a fair yield. The 
only crops to plant on such land are soil-building 
crops—the legumes. Give the land a chance and 
give yourself a chance. Don’t put your labor 
where you know it will not pay. Thousands will 
do it; but you need not. 

Keep the corn and cotton off the hopelessly 
poor acres. This is one sure way to increase farm 
profits. 











are new subscribers who did not get the article 
I wrote last year, but there are also many who do 
not read or preserve their papers. Still I am 
always glad to help in any way that I can, and I 
will try here to tell what I know about onions. 

* * * 


Some have an idea that onions cannot be grown 
in the South the same season from seed, and think 
that it is essential to use sets in order to get 
onions. But there are many varieties that can be 
easily grown from the black seed the first season, 
and it depends on what the crop is to be used for 
as to whether seed or sets shall be used. There 
are two varieties of onions that are always grown 
from sets, since they make no seed. These are 
the Yellow and White Potato onions. These 
onions increase by offsets at the root and the 
grower of necessity raises his own sets. 

The Yellow Potato onion is a very early onion 
to ripen. A good-sized set will make a large onion 
and a number of offsets that are kept and planted 
again in the fall. This onion is rather a poor 
keeper, and the ripe onions should be sold early 
in the season, when they generally bring a good 
price, before the Northern seed-grown crop 
comes in. 

The White Potato onion is smaller than the 
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Yellow one, and is more generally grown for 
bunching green. While the Yellow Potato onion 
is a poor keeper, the white one is an excellent 
keeper. I have kept them in piles on the barn 
floor, unsprouted, for a year. 

* * * 

For the earliest green onion for bunching or 
early use, I sow seed of the Norfolk Queen in 
April on sandy soil of only moderate fertility, and 
sow the seed very thickly. These make sets about 
the size of a marble. These sets ripen in June or 
early July and are cured and replanted in Sep- 
tember, and usually are large enough to bunch for 
market in late February. With the exception of 
the Potato onions, these are the only sets I use. It 
is always better to grow ripe onions from the seed. 

The large Spanish onions, known as Prizetaker, 
Denia, and Giant Gibraltar, can be sown on a rich 
border in September, and when large as a lead 
pencil be transplanted in rows sixteen inches apart 
and three inches in the row. In transplanting I 
clip the roots slightly, and the tops, too, and set 
them firmly but not deeply. If not sown in Sep- 
tember, the next best plan with this class of onions 
is to sow the seed in a cold-frame in late January, 
under glass sashes, and transplant them in early 
spring. These make the large yellow onions often 
seen imported at the stores in crates, and they 
frequently grow to weigh more than a pound. 

* * * 

The so-called Bermuda onions are flat-shaped 
bulbs, white and red. The seed of these are pro- 
duced in the island of Teneriffe, and the crop has 
become a very large one in southwest Texas. They 
are early, and can be grown anywhere in the South 
by sowing the seed early and thinning carefully. 
These are about the earliest onions grown directly 
from seed. The seed should be sown in February, 
in most sections, and, in fact, this should be done 
in sowing any onion seed of the varieties usually 
grown from the spring-sown seed. The New Eng- 
land varieties are always grown from seed sown 
in spring and thinned to a stand. 

* * * 

It does not pay to plant onions in rows wide 
enough to work with horse implements. With the 
heavy fertilization needed, we must plant closely 
and cultivate entirely with hand implements. 

* * * 

Onions need a light soil and a rich one. I usa 
only commercial fertilizers for this crop, as ma- 
nure brings in weeds and makes more weeding 
necessary. Then, too, onions can be grown on the 
same land a number of years in succession and 
improve, if the soil is kept highly fertilized and 
the land put in peas after the onions are ripe and 
the peas left on the land. High sandy soil is the 
best for the early green bunching crop, grown 
from fall-planted sets, but for the main crop from 
seed, there is no soil equal to the deep reclaimed 
soil of of the swamps, provided it is supplied 
heavily with phosphoric acid and potash, especially 
potash, for this kind of land is always very defi- 
cient in potash. This reclaimed swamp land, when 
well drained is ideal onion soil if supplied with 
the mineral fertilizers in a lavish way. 

For growing the early bunching crop on sandy 
soil I use 1,000 pounds an acre of a fertilizer hav- 
ing 7 per cent ammonia, 6 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 5 per cent potash, applied broadcast. If 
I was growing the ripe crop from seed on black 
swamp land, I would use a fertilizer with but 2 
per cent ammonia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
10 per cent of potash, getting the nitrogen from 
nitrate of soda merely to give the plants an early 
start. 

* * * 

Early sowing of the seed for the ripe onion is 
important, for if sown late the bulbs will ripen up 
in the hot weather before getting the best size. 
For bunching green, the Norfolk Queen is the 
earliest, but the Yellow and the White Potato 
onions are both useful for this purpose, as the 
offsets can be pulled off and bunched and the 
main bulb left to mature. Several years ago I 
planted a plot of ground in my garden about 
forty by fifty feet in Yellow Potato onions, a little 
over the twentieth of an acre. From this plot I 


sold $24 worth of green bunched onions, a barrel 


of ripe ones for $3 and had sets enough left to 
plant twice as much land in the fall. 

The best varieties of onions to grow ripe onions 
from seed sown in the open ground in spring are, 
the New England varieties, Southport White, Yel- 
low and Red Globe onions, and the Danvers Yel- 
low Globe. Globe or round onions measure up 
faster than flat ones and will give the larger crop. 
Some like stronger onions, and these can use the 
Red Wethersfield. These are all fairly good 
keepers. The Southport White Globe sells better 
than the others, as most people prefer a white 
onion. 

* * * 

Now, if you are interested in onions do not 
throw the paper with this away, and then write to 
me asking me to tell you all about growing onions. 
If I have omitted anything that any one would 
like to know, I will, of course, be glad to reply. 
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Control of Surface and Sub-Surface Water. 








TERRACES WILL HELP KEEP 
THE LAND AT HOME. 


Professor Ames Tells How He Does 
the Work and Why It is Neces- 
sary. 


NY soil that washes during each 

rain, cannot, economically, be in- 
creased in fertility. The most im- 
portant subject that confronts every 
land-owner in this section is, the con- 
trolling of the surplus surface water 
that rushes unretarded where it will, 
during each rain that falls. What is 
the most economical and practical 
way to control this water is one of 
the questions this station was put 
here to answer. 

We do not claim to have in con- 
trol absolutely all of the water that 
falls on the station grounds, but we 
have checked this washing very 
much, and we think such methods as 
we now have in practice could be 
put into general practice. This sta- 
tion now has about 35 miles of ter- 
races on the farm and these terraces 
were constructed at a cost of $1 per 
hundred yards. We allowed nothing 
for the teams that did this work, but 
only for the hands employed at $1 
per day. This work was done at the 
time of the year when we were not 
employed in making crops. It is only 
now and then that we have repair 
work on terraces to do, one team 
and scraper three days a year keeps 
up this 35 miles of terraces. 

All of the,station’s land is not in 
crops that are cultivated. We have 
land in pasture, and all of our pas- 
ture land is terraced, and almost ab- 
solutely free from washing. Sod 
land will not wash, it is the land we 
cultivate that gives the trouble. I 
think terraces and Bermuda grass 
are our hope. 

The place to begin work with ter- 
races is on the best land on your 
farm. If you begin on the gullied 
land,- your heart will fail you, and 
your farm will remain as it is today. 
Save the best land, and then the next 
best, and after a time you will say: 
“These gullies represent all the land 
not terraced on my farm and here 
they go.” 

I do not advocate filling the gul- 
lies as we have filled many—start 
the wild honeysuckle or Bermuda 
grass, or build dams in the narrow- 
est places in them, and allow nature 
to assist in the work. Where this 
has teen done, the gullies fill rapid- 
ly, but think what an immense 
amount of soil has moved from the 
surface of your soil to fill those gul- 
lies. On this farm, terraces have 
been run across many gullies, and 
the gullies were rounded in and the 
land seeded to lespedeza, and thus 
the filling is begun. 

The tendency of this country is to 
level up, and it will not take a thou- 
sand years to complete the job, if 
soil washing is not checked. What 
vegetable matter is put in the soil by 
manures and decayed plants is in 
many cases washed out and the soil 
left devoid of organic matter. Or- 
ganic matter is the life of a soil, and 
when this life is gone the soil is dead. 
This is the case with gullied land; 
the soil is dead. To restore life we 
must check washing and add vege- 
table matter to the soil. It is much 
easier to hold the vegetable matter 
in any soil than it is to add this veg- 
etable matter after we have first 
checked washing. 

On rolling or broken land, ter- 
races should have not less than seven 
inches fall to 100 feet. If more than 
this fall is given, the bottom of the 
terrace will wash; if less, the terrace 
will fill. The water in a terrace 
should run in opposite direction to 
the way the water in the main ditch, 
into .which the terrace empties, is 
running. On rolling land the dis- 
tance between terraces should be 
about eight feet on a level. That is 
one terrace should be eight feet high- 


er than the other. If the land is not 
rolling, the distance can be much 
less. In Georgia 3% feet is the rule. 
All terraces should have the same 
fall from one end to the other. This 
can only be obtained by the use of a 
level. We use the Bostrom level that 
sells at $15, and find it as good as 
anyone should want. The terrace 
should be six feet wide and about 18 
inches deep, with a broad bank. This 
work should be done with a team 
and an ordinary dump scraper. In 
making the terrace all of the soil is 
turned down the hill, both in plow- 
ing and scraping.—From an article 
in a local paper by Prof. C. T. Ames, 
of the Holly Springs, Miss., Experi- 
ment Station. 





WHY OUR LANDS WASH. 


Natural Conditions and Farm Prac« 
tices Responsible For. Gullies. 


HE excessive gillying taking place 

in that area lying between the 
Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Mississippi River and the 
Atlantic Ocean, is due in part to nat- 
ural conditions, enumerated as fol- 
lows: 

1. Heavy and irregular rainfall. 

2. Irregular, broken and_= steep 
topography. 

3. Soils which erode and transport 
easily on account of the character of 
the soil particles. 

4. Soil characters which cause the 
surface to expand and_  inter-soil- 
spaces to close when wet, thus seal- 
ing up the surface and checking the 
flow of rainwater into the soil. 

Added to these natural causes and 
far more influential in bringing about 
this devastation is the carelessness, 
improvidence and ignorance of man 
as is exemplified in his treatment of 
the soil. Man has aided and abetted 
in the prostitution of our natural re- 
sources. 

1. By clearing many thousands of 
acres which should have always re- 
mained in forest. 

2. By shallow tillage. 

8. By tilling the same areas re- 
peatedly in hoed or clean-culture 
crops. : 

4. By high ridging or bedding as 
practiced for cotton and tobacco. 

5. By not maintaining humus in 
the soil. 

6. By failing to practice syste- 
matic and judicious rotation. 

7. By leaving soil bare of vegeta- 
tion, particularly in winter and early 
spring. 

8. By depending too much on man 
power and too little on farm work- 
stock. 

9. By dependence upon fertilizers 
to the neglect of the soil and of farm 
manures. 

10. By neglect of mechanical 
means for the control of surface 
water. 

All of these are in varying degrees 
responsible for gullying and opposed 
to good farm practice, and all, so far 
as is practicable, must be utilized in 
bringing about the desirable change. 
With conditions as they are, the first 
efforts must be toward the control 
of surface water. The means to this 
end are: 

1. Deeper and better plowing with 
better implements, drawn by better 
animals. 

2. Terracing as a means by which 
the surplus water is allowed to leave 
the field at as reduced a velocity as 
possible, and so that as great a pro- 
portion as possible may enter the soil. 

8. Level culture that the water 
may be robbed of its velocity and 
momentum by giving spread uni- 
formly over the surface. 

4. Rotation with crops of different 
habits and characters and particular- 
ly those that serve as summer and 
winter cover crops. 

5. A more extensive 
umes. 

6. The keeping of that number of 


use of leg- 


farm animals which will enable the 
profitable consumption of their hu- 
mus producing crops.—From an ad- 
dress by Prof. C. L. Newman. 








Honeysuckles for Stopping Gullies. 


HE foundation for good farming 


in the South is good land. The 
original forest land in our hill 
country was once fertile and very 
productive. The only thing for our 


forefathers to solve was, to get this 
fertile land cleared; this was done, 
a little at a time; then a certain field 
began to wash, a new field was clear- 
ed and the gullied ones given up. 
This process was carried on for many 
years, but little attention being paid 
to the care and upbuilding of the 
soil, until finally there was no orig- 
inal forest land to clear. So this gen- 
-eration of farmers has three great 
questions to solve, (1) how to stop 
the gullies that were made by poor 
farming, (2) how to keep the land 
from washing, (3) how to improve 
the fertility of the soil. 

My method of stopping big, deep 
gullies is to make dams with brush 
at intervals in bottom, throwing some 
rocks or chunks, if convenient, to 
hold brush down, then a few shovels 
of earth. After gullies are well 
dammed, plant white honeysuckle 
just above the dams. Ina year or so 
the honeysuckles will completely 
cover every barren spot and you can 
rest assured that the gullies will nev- 
er wash out. After you once get your 
gullies checked from further wash- 
ing, they can be filled from time to 
time by using drag scrapes, plows, 
etc. The main point is to stop them, 
don’t let them get deeper or wider, 
hold what you have—use a “‘scotch,”’ 
and this scotching cannot be better 
done than by planting white honey- 
suckle. WM. S. MIDDLETON. 

Meriwether, S. C. 


Editorial Comment:—We have no 
doubt the honeysuckles will stop the 
gullies; but the honeysuckle is a pest 
in a cultivated field.* How does Mr. 
Middleton get rid of his honey- 
suckles? 





How to Make the Mangum Terrace. 


TERRACE of any kind is not in- 

tended to convey the surface wa- 
ter off the land, but is intended to 
hold it on the land. The Mangum 
terrace if made right, will do this, 
unless there should be a fall of wa- 
ter equal to a water-spout, in which 
case nothing could hold it. 

Lay your field out in a series of 
rows, absolutely level; throw up 
these level rows with any kind of 
turn-plow as you can get them by 
throwing some six or eight furrows 
together after the style of making a 
cotton bed. Do this after every rain 
thru the winter and in the depres- 
sions (small gullies) throw or build 
up with a _ shovel. In the early 
spring when you commence to pre- 
pare your land for a crop, plow those 
strips of land between those beds 
with a turn-plow, throwing the dirt 
toward each bed. In other words, 
plow in such a way that when you 
get the field plowed you will have a 
field of high wide terraces absolute- 
ly on a level. Do this every year 
until you have your field as it were 
a series of waves of dirt. And in the 
course of a very few years every ter- 
race will hold all the water that falls 
upon it. 

Of course, your terraces must be 
close together on very steep land 
and wider on land not so steep. If 
we can hold all the water that should 
fall upon the terraces at the top of 
the hill, we can hold all that falls 
upon the second one, the third one, 
and so on, down the hill. It is the 
water that gathers in a body and 
breaks over the row or terrace that 
does the damage. My experience is 
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that you cannot stop running water, 


but you can hold what falls on a 
given surface if you will use the 
right means, which is the Mangum 


terrace, constructed absolutely upon 
a level. W. E. AVERY. 
Horton, Ala. 





What the Mangum Terrace Will 
Not Do. 


ILL what is known as the Man- 

gum terrace prevent my land 
from washing away? The hill-sides 
are not steep but the soil seems to 
wash easily, simply dissolving as it 
were.” Q. R. 


Editorial Answer:—No, the Man- 
gum terrace will probably not pre- 
vent your land washing. In fact, if 
the Mangum, or any other terrace, is 
not carefully built and cared for, it 
may be a positive damage to the land 
rather than a help. We have seen 
fields terraced, and well terraced, but 
after a heavy rain the condition was 
worse than ever before. The soil had 
simply been thrown up in a manner 
to assist in its washing away. 

The Mangum terrace is the proper 
terrace, but if it is not laid off right, 
and is not made broad enough on 
top or high enough to hold the wa- 
ter, it may do no good. It is safe to 
state that it is not practicable to pre- 
vent undue washing, on a field that 
washes badly, with terraces alone. 
In fact, terraces alone, on such a 
field, no matter how well they are 
built, are likely to prove a failure. 
But if as aids to the well-built ter- 
race, deep plowing, the addition of 
humus to the soil and a proper rota- 
tion of crops that will avoid too fre- 
quent hoed crops are practiced, the 
Mangum terrace will be a good aid 
to your efforts to prevent washing. 
Write the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for bulletin on the Mangum Terrace, 





A Problem in Tile Drainage. 


HAVE to ditch thru a hill about 

300 yards, a meadow of about 15 
acres. The ditch is over 12 feet 
deep. I would like some information 
in regard to tiling, or the best way 
to keep it up. I fear it will fill up 
badly. Will tiling do, and what 
size? J. RB 


Answer by A. L. French:—There 
will be no difficulty at all in doing 
this .work in case you have depth 
enough at outlet to give good fall. 
Be sure and have the ditch deep 
enough, so that the upper end will 
be at least three feet below the gen- 
eral level of the meadow you wish to 
drain. Then you can run your main 
drain right up thru the lowest 
part of the meadow land, and run 
lateral drains off from this. 

Now about the size of tile you will 
need. This will depend very largely 
upon the amount of fall you have, 
for of course, you know that with a 
heavy fall, twice or three times the 
volume of water can be carried 
thru the same size tile as would 
be possible if the water run slowly. 

In case you have, say, three feet 
fall from the upper end of the mead- 
ow to the outlet of the tile, and the 
distance is 600 yards, I would ad- 
vise a six-inch main tile. 

Be sure and run all laterals into 
main drains at an acute angle, never 
at right angle. Then the water from 
the lateral meeting that flowing thru 
the main, will be carried right along 
and the tile will clear much faster. 

I doubt not you will find the pro- 
ductive value of this meadow land 
three times as great after tiling as 
it is at present. 





I have been reading three agricultural pa- 
pers from the South—one from Virginia, ene 
from Georgia and your own good paper, and 
I am free to say, I like The Progressive 
Farmer better than any other. I like your 
stand against the humbug advertisers, I 
like your progressive stand in agricultural 
matters, editorially, and by your staff of 
progressive writers, and last but not least, 
I am glad you have taken up the Farmers’ 
Union—the best, grandest and_= greatest 
farmers’ organization in existence today.— 
A. D. Hale, Lacey, Wash. 
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Wood’s Seeds 


For The 


Farm and Garden. 


Our New Descriptive Catalog 
is fully up-to-date, giving descrip- 
tions and full information about 
the best and most profitable 
seeds to grow. It tells all about 


Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 
The Best Seed Corns 


and all-other 
Farm and Garden Seeds. 


Wood’s Seed Catalog has 


long been recognized as a stan- 
dard authority on Seeds. 


Mailed on request; write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, RICHMOND, VA. 


FOR SALE 


3,000 bu. Cleveland’s Big Boll 
Cotton Seed, the best cotton in 
the world. Bushel, $1; 5-bu. lots 
90 cts. bu.; 10-bu. lots 85 cts. bu.; 
50-bu. lots or more 75 cts. bu. 

2,000 bu. Cook’s Improved, 
same price as Cleveland. 

a, bu. Early Triumph and 
1,000 bu. Broadwell’s Double 
Jointed, the two best early va- 
rieties $1 bu.; 10-bu. lots or more 
90 cts. 

Sanders’ Improved, Marlboro 
Prolific and Batts Improved Corn, 
pk. $1; bu. $3. 

Fancy Berkshire pigs sired by two great 
boars, one a son of the #4, Star Value, 
other a son of the 1910 Champion Key- 
stone Baron Duke. Prices right. Your 
orders will have prompt attention. 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


DS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
yr fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 

Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 









































se and your neighbors’ addresses, 
HUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois 


We Will Send Grains of 


GOLD "» SILVE 


Free to Southern Farmers Ame 
Send name and address—we W AN 
\\ 
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As 
\ ‘ 
selected, cured, 


\\ 
and tested by us. 
Planted inali parts of the 
world where corn is grown. 
Seven lb pkg, either variety, enough for 
l aere prepaid to ad to 
rease your yie 
trated catalo; 


free. IOWA 








For most money and heavie 
est yields per acre and earliest 
maturity, write B. W. Haw- 

ue kins, Nona, Ga. for history 
and descriptive. circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
eum With price of Seed. It’s Free, 














GREEN’SEXTRA 

PROLIFIC AND EX- 

TRA LONG STAPLE 
Extra Prolific makes from 10 to 25 per cent more than 
other varieties. Extra Long Staple pulls from 1 3-8 to 
11-2inches and sells from 1 1-2 to2 cents more per pound 
than other varieties. Write for description and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, SHILOH, S. C. 


COW PEAS 


We will quote you delivered prices on car lots or 
ess, any variety. 


C, RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 














PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER. 


Ili.—The Great Value of Clover as 
a Soil Improver. 


O THOSE not acquainted with 

clover, it appeals, perhaps, most 
strongly as a ‘fertilizer,’ and, as 
such, as a nitrogen gatherer, you 
may search in vain for its equal. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, after making 50 or more 
analyses of as many crops of each of 
the standard clovers, gives their ap- 
proximate value in the three ele- 
ments of plant food which we usually 
buy in commercial fertilizer, as rang- 
ing from $28 to $32 per acre. The 
greater part of this is nitrogen, and 
is largely taken from the air, where 
the supply is unlimited. The remain- 
ing $4 to $4.50 worth is of a mineral 
nature, and must come from the soil. 
But the value of these elements— 
phosphorus and potash—would often 
be more than balanced by the humus 
thus grown. And, with the humus, 
it is easier to cultivate, since the hu- 
mus improves the mechanical condi- 
tion of the land. 

From my own personal experience 
in planting corn after clover, I reach- 
ed the conclusion, and it is fully jus- 
tified in my observation as a demon- 
station agent, that if you grew an 
acre of corn this summer, and made 
20 bushels, then seeded to clover this 
fall, plant to corn again next year, 
using the same dollars and cents in 
fertilizer, you can make 40 bushels 
per acre, even after cutting from that 
acre $25 worth of feed in the spring. 

I know a man in this county who, 
in 1911, planted clover on light, fine, 
sandy-loam land such as I am often 
told ‘‘don’t suit’? clover. Such land 
as, without clover, and with 350 
pounds of 8-3-8 this year, made 850 
pounds seed cotton, or 18 bushels 
corn. This man sold his clover for 
$33.33 per acre, in the field; then 
planted corn. And, altho he had the 
dryest season, perhaps, of any sec- 
tion of the county—not enough rain 
to settle the land after breaking the 
clover stubble, he made 36 bushels 
corn per acre. We know every item 
of expense, seeding, breaking, har- 
rowing, inoculating for clover; break- 
ing, disking, harrowing, running 
rows, planting, cultivating, and fer- 
tilizing corn; harvesting both crops, 
and paying $5 for rent of land. He 





‘had a net profit for the year of 


$54.35, placing corn at $1, in his 
own barn. And his corn was cut off 
at least a third, we thought, for want 
of rain. ‘ 

Yes, clover is great as a “‘fertil- 
izer.”’ But few men start to growing 
it till they have some stock they want 
to give the best of fare. 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 





TWO MEN WITHOUT EDUCA- 
TION BUT WIDE AWAKE. 


An Illiterate Man Can Be a Force 
For Progress, and Home Study 
Can Help a Man Who Hasn’t Been 
to School. 


ERE are two magnificent letters 
from farmers who had no school 
advantages, but are thoroly wide- 
awake nevertheless! The progres- 


| sive spirit of Mr. Hatchett, who can’t 
| read and write ought to put to shame 
‘some of the mossbacks who have had 


good advantages, and the enterprise 


,and hustle of Mr. Carter deserves 
|equal commendation. 


The two let- 
ters follow. 
1. 

After two hard fights we voted 
stock-law in our township by one 
vote, but our representative is in fa- 
vor of State-wide stock-law and will 
do what he can for it this term, and 
I want to plead with you and your 
editorial staff to help us get stock- 
law, build roads and maintain good 
schools. We have about 600 chil- 





dren in our county and only a four- 
months’ school and not over 40 per 
cent of them attend, and we beg you 
to come over to Macedonia and help 
us. We have as good natural intel- 
lect as anybody, and it must be train- 
ed. Help! Help, men of Carolina. 

We want stock-law, compulsory at- 
tendance, and a six-months’ school, 
a bond issue for roads, a fire warden 
for each township to protect our 
forests and keep our beautiful val- 
ley from being overflowed. You are 
almost a modern Moses, and you can 
help us. I can neither read nor 
write, but can beg someone to do 
things who does them. 

Yours for stock-law, six-months’ 


school, compulsory attendance, good 


roads, and also more men to read 
your good paper, 
A. M. HATCHETT. 

Cobbs, N. C. 

II. 

I am writing to let you know why 
I have not sent my subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. I have 
bought a farm of 42 acres and it has 
taken every cent that I could get to 
pay for it, and I know I am behind, 
but I will send renewal in about ten 
or 15 days, and I don’t want my pa- 
per stopped; for I think it is the best 
paper that I ever read. It is worth 
$25 a year to anybody that will read 
it. It has been worth $50 to me, and 
I am a one-horse farmer now, but by 
1914 I think I shall be a two-horse 
farmer. 

About the last of July, 1911, I did 
not have any idea of being a farmer 
at all, but when I read The Progres- 
sive Farmer, I changed my mind and 
started with nothing to farm on an- 
other place, but now I have a nice 
little farm of my own, of about 42 
acres, and have got it paid for, and 
I am now a young farmer about 24 
years old. So I thank The Progres- 
sive Farmer and its Editors for their 
good work. 

T hope you will please excuse this 
writing, for I have never been to 
school one day in my life. I have 
had to learn what I know at home, 
with no one to heip me at all. 

LONNIE L. CARTER. 

Parkersburg, N. C. 





THE FARM IS THE PLACE FOR 
A POOR MAN. 


‘He May Not Handle So Much Money 
But Will Save More.” 


T IS seldom one finds three more 

inspiring letters than those two 
printed just above, and the one 
from R. S. Church we are printing 
below. Such letters ought to wake 
up our more fortunate farmers to 
better things, and ought to inspire 
the poor ones who feel that they 
“haven’t got a chance.” 

Here is the R. S. Church letter, 
and what he says about the farm 
being the best place deserves especial 
attention. 





I have just read the paper on page 
6 of your Christmas paper and it 
interested me so I feel that I want 
to write a piece. I am a poor man 
and I want to get ahead. I have 
worked at the saw-mill for the last 
three years and I could not save any 
money—only just make a living. So 
I quit the saw-mill last spring and 
rented a small farm. It was poor 
and there had never been much made 
on the farm. I owned a yoke of oxen. 
I borrowed a turning-plow. I turn- 
ed it about one foot deep and planted 
it with a borrowed planter. I used 
14-2 fertilizer and then bought a 
four-plow walking cultivator and 
plowed it every two weeks. 

I made nearly as much again as 
the farm ever made before. I made 
plenty of garden truck and now I 
have plenty to run me and my wife 
and one child till I can make a go, 
and [ intend to buy me a farm. I 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


will have to go into debt for it. I 
can’t pay much down. 

I find that farming is the thing 
for a poor man. He may not handle 
as much money, but what good is 
money to him if he has to spend it 
just as soon as he gets it? That is 
the way of the man who works on 
public works. So I aim to farm and 
aim to buy me a farm just as soon 
as I ‘can. R. S. CHURCH. 

Maple Springs, N. C. 





215 BUSHELS PEANUTS PER 
ACRE. 


oe 


Record Yield of an Alabama Farmer. 


HE South has been stirred from 

time to time during the past sev- 
eral years by mammoth crops that 
have broken world recofds and which 
have been produced in the South. 
Now, from the wiregrass region of 
Alabama comes another farmer who 
has set the pace and who heads the 
list in the production of peanuts, with 
a record of 215 bushels on a single 
acre. So far as I know this is the 
first time an attempt has ever been 
made with this particular crop to 
ascertain the probable limit of pro- 
duction, and J. F. Yarbrough, of Co- 
lumbia, Ala., who made this record 
deserves much credit for bringing 
into the lime light this splendid field 
crop, which is so little appreciated 
in many sections of the South. 

Neither Mr. Yarbrough nor the 
writer of this article, who visited the 
plat numerous times during the 
growing season, feel that anything 
near the limit of production has been 
reached, and so thoroly is Mr. Yar- 
brough convinced of this, that he will 
make an attempt this season to beat 
his own record. 

Many of the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, will, no doubt, be 
interested in the manner in which 
this crop was made. To begin with, 
the soil was extremely poor, a red 
sand, with a subsoil of sand so po- 
rous that in many places a walking 
stick could be shoved down in it up 
to the handle. Peanuts were grown 
on this plat the previous season and 
a splendid crop made. The soil was 
so loose that it was not considered 
necessary to plow up the plat, so a 
disk harrow was run over it twice in 
opposite directions to a depth of four 
or five inches. One thousand pounds 
of air-slaked lime, 1,000 pounds 16 
per cent acid phosphate and 1,000 
pounds kainit were broadcasted on 
the plat previous to the harrowing. 
No other fertilizer was used. 

Rows were layed off with a shovel 
plow, exactly 17 inches apart and 
the shelled nuts dropped four inches 
apart. The plants came up almost 
a perfect stand. Only three cultiva- 
tions were given, two with a nine- 
toothed harrow and one with a ten- 
inch scrape set very flat. What the 
yield of this plat would have been had 
proper weather conditions prevailed 
is only a matter of conjecture. Two 
protracted drouths were encountered 
during the growing period, one of 
which was so severe that some of the 
plants died, and the majority of them 
shed most of their leaves. With 
even an average amount of rainfall, 
Mr. Yarbrough believes it is possible 
to make a crop that will yield from 
400 to 500 bushels to the acre. The 
peas he plants are an improved varie- 
ty of Spanish, bred up by himself for 
his own use. He is not in the seed 
business and has none-for sale. 

As a business proposition this plat 
paid extremely well. The total cost 
for fertilizer was only $23, and the 
value of the crop at the average price 
of 75 cents per bus‘el for the nuts, 
and $15 per ton for the hay was 
$191.25, leaving a cash profit after 
all expenses of preparing the land, 
cultivating and gathering the cron, 
rent on the land, seed, ete., were de- 
ducted, of $132.75. 

THOS. Z. ATKESON. 

Columbia, Ala. 





If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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Saturday, January 25, 1913.] 


Why? 

SAW in a farm journal that beef 

cattle are exceedingly scarce, and 
that is why prices are high. Now, 
here at Norwood and Albemarle, the 
farmers are begging, yes literally beg- 
ging the butcher to take his beeves 
off his hands at three certs a pound, 
and no North Carolina farmer can 
raise beef at three cents, any more 
than cotton at five cents. 

Please answer this thru The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Here, dressed pork is only bring- 
ing ten cents; chicken hens, 8 1-3 
cents; and beef on foot three cents; 
and best flour $6. Pray show us 
where there is any “high living.” 

We have an opinion the ‘high liv- 
ing’? comes from extravagance and 
freight rates. 

Freight from Richmond here is 
ten per cent higher than when the 
Richmond & Danville railroad was 
the only railroad thru this part of 
the State. W. T. CUTCHIN. 

Shankle, N. C. 


_ Editorial Comment:—tThe state of 
affairs described by Mr. Cutchin is 
one altogether too common in this 
country, and one for which there is 
probably a number of causes. 

It is notorious that the farmer gets 
for his produce, ordinarily, less than 
half of what the consumer has to 
pay. The rest goes to middlemen 
and transportation companies. As 
we have said before, the farmer does 
not get -his share; and it is up to 
everyone of us to give his best 
thought and effort to the working 
out of a better system of marketing 
farm products. 

There are many things to consid- 
er, tho, in a case like that of our 
correspondent. We do not know 
what kind of cattle the farmers in 
his neighborhood raises, nor how 
many; but it is safe to say that if 
they raised good beef cattle and 
enough of them to ship in carload 
lots, they would get more than three 
cents a pound. Where there are 
only a few cattle and those of infer- 
jor quality, the local market must be 
depended on. When it gets over- 
stocked prices naturally go down, be- 
cause no outside buyers come in to 
absorb the surplus. It is the same 
way with other products. The big 
markets look for products of a cer- 
tain quality and look for them in sec- 
tions where they can be obtained in 
good-sized lots. The places outside 
the regular trade routes are likely to 
be overlooked. 


Of course, there ought to be some 
way to remedy this. One thing is 
for the farmers of a community to 
raise stuff of good quality and for a 
number of them to raise the same 
kind of stock, or truck, or grain so 
that buyers will come that way. An- 
other thing, even more difficult, is 
the working out of a better system 
of distribution, so that there will be 
a chance for the small farmer with a 
choice product for sale to get a fair 
price for it. This will be done event- 
ually, but it will require the work 
of many men thru years of dis- 
couragement and slow progress. 





Get Good Cotton Seed This Year. 


LL planters of cotton seed 
should make rigid and thoro in- 
quiries, not only into the nature, be- 
havior and ancestry of the seed they 
buy, but also into the character, bus- 
iness methods and intelligence of the 
person advertising them. Don’t buy 
seed from Tom, Dick and Harry, 
without giving their records and gen- 
eral business methods a vigorous in- 
spection. Because seed are high or 
medium-priced or low, does not make 
them good or bad. Priee does not al- 
ways count, but pedigree does. Ped- 
igree counts both in the amount of 
the yield in the field also with the 
length and quality of upland long- 
staple cotton. 
The South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station under federal su- 
pervision, has found that, cotton va- 


rieties in adjoining rows mix by bees 
and winds thru medium of the pol- 
len on fresh-bloomed flowers as much 
as 30 per cent in one season: This 
should scare careless farmers to close 


seed selection and isolation. Plan and | 
cotton | 
fields of a certain pet variety shall | 


rotate your crops so your 
not mix, but be isolated from all of 
your neighbors’ fields, and all .your 
other fields carrying other varieties. 

What is better, farming commu- 
nities should join and grow only one 
variety of cotton. This would de- 
crease mixing, both at the gin and in 
the field. Also decrease and finally 
stamp out local diseases and dimin- 
ish cotton anthracnose. 

H. EUGENE FANT. 
Seneca, S. C. 





Dynamite for Ditches. 


HAD a job of clearing out a creek 

bed to deepen and straighten the 

channel and stop an occasional over- 
flow on my fine alfalfa field. 

We found a layer of cemented 
gravel and a ledge of sandstone that 
broke plow points as fast as we could 
renew them. We used the Jefferson 
Powder Company’s swell-pointed steel 
bar and ten-pound hammers to punch 
holes 3% feet deep, and put in one to 
two sticks of dynamite on each side 
of the channel about six to eight feet 
apart, when it plowed and scraped 
like a loose gravel bed, enabling us to 
do the work in about 1% days, that 
would have taken two weeks to per- 
form with picks and shovels, at one- 
third cost of hand work, and better 
done too. <A heavy two days’ rain 
overtook us before we were quite 
done that started the creek running, 
so we could not use the plow and 
scraper at all. We just doubled the 
dose of dynamite and blew the creek 
bed clear out slick and clean, leaving 
a clear channel. 

At one place a short turn in creek 
left a large point jutting out. Driv- 
ing the bar down at an angle of 45 
degrees, we put about four or five 
sticks of dynamite in each hole, tak- 
ing one man about an hour’s time. 
After the smoke cleared away, not a 
vestige of the point was left, it was 
blown high in the air and scattered 
thin and even over an adjoining field. 

In a new field I sent two men out, 
and in eight hours they blew out 
over 60 solid oak and hickory stumps, 
and the stumps were split all in pieces 
easy to handle. 

I consider that dynamite will re- 
move stumps for less than half the 
cost of the stump puller work, then 
it cleans all dirt off the roots entirely, 
and subsoils the land thoroly some 
distance all around the stump site, 
especially if done in dry weather. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 





Average Yield of Cotton Per Acre. 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture has lately issued an 
estimate of the average yield ‘per 
acre of the cotton crop last year. 
For the country at large, the yield is 
estimated at 193.2 pounds lint cot- 





ton, against 207.7 in 1911, and a 
five-year average of 180.1 pounds. 
Figures by States follows: 
1912 1911 
Alabama 173 204 
Arkansas 190 202 
California - 430 390 
Pics | i A Sire 119 130 
CRO 65.013 5:8 685 anos 163 240 
ee 197 170 
py) 1. Ae acre 177 172 
pO Re eee ee 267 360 
North Carolina ..... 271 315 
CRIGOMIM 50530 ci 8s 184 160 
South Carolina ...... 219 280 
"TOMNCRNEO ooo vic kas 171 257 
TORGD -.ccccccsccccece 206 170 
Wee URE ass Fae oe e 8 266 330 





How You Can Do It. 


EXT summer when your crops 

are burning up for want of a 
little moisture, it would be mighty 
fine if you could step out and pull 
a string and treat them to a nice 
shower. Well, you can do this if 
you will get busy right away and 
break your land six or eight or ten 
inches deep so it will drink up and 
store the winter rain.—Texas Farm- 


9 


Would You Give One Dollar 


Xe) a We) ¢-4°4 Wee) of-Cececo mn @ a0) oF 


"HY RISK failure from your tobacco crop by planting seed of doubtful origin? For no matter what 
your skill or labor, they amount to nothing if the seed be imperfe&t. About one dollar will buy 
all of the seed needed to plant your crop. You can secure seed from us “SLATE'S SEED” that 

are heavy, ripe, full of germinating power that are compelled to grow sturdy plants. Our process separates 
the light seed from the heavy. None but good, heavy, fertile seed can ever be offered you. For years here 
on our Hyco Tobacco Farm we have been breeding and improving tobacco seed, picking out plants that 
Possess greatest possible number of good points. Some of the finest varieties were originated by us. Our 
seed are exported all over the world. If you would make your tobacco crop yield its utmost, write us now 
for our booklet describing all varieties, and prices for these seed. Box 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, South Boston, Va. 


ALFALFA 


THE BIG SCASH MONEYS CROP AND HOW TO GROW IT 


Don't think you can’t grov grow Alfalfa. Alfalfa. You can. Anywhere, any climate in the U. S. grows Alfalfa 
if properly put in and inoculated right by the famous Nobbe-Hiltner Process. That’s the secre§ 
you need to know to get the big money. Crops $60 to $90an acre. Wetell you about it in our 


REW ALFALFA BOOK READY @ great deal to produce and its information is 

It is jammed from cove1 to cover with all the facts sundreds of dallers to you. Can'sectts tee aay 
about Alfalfa. Tells why you have failed, how to suc- JUST SEND 10 GENTS TODAY 
ceed. It gives you the secrets of Alfalfa inoculation to cover cost of handling and mailing and get your copy 
= make everything plain to you about Alfalfa grow- by return mail Why not start a soil enriching came 

ing. How dowe doit? By* Nitragin’’ Bacteria, oe paign on your farm? We'll help you—tell you how to 
Nobbe-Hiltner Process, which has been tried and proved meet your soil a Get our book now. 
and is a positive success, Many people who rand le fail- supply this P Aad is limited and the demand somethi 
ures for years, testify in this book of wonderful results enormous. Makesure of yourcopy. Send now—a dims 
and success by using *-Nitragin” Bacteria. The book cost 


Write GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN 











or stamps willdo. Get posted now for spring planting. 
CoO., Waterloo, lowa., 380x674 


Thoroughbred Seeds ee 
The standard in the South for nearly fifty years. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Geo. Tait and Sons, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia. 


th vegee 


tained with our Ra, strains. 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 


Their qualities are proven every 
rdens. h Bee 



























. LIVINGSTON’S 


“TRUE BLUE” 








Question: 
corn reproduce itself?” 


“How many fold does 


Answer: Corn reproduces itself 
over 1,000 fold. Suppose you had @& 
farm animal that would give you 
1,000 young every year. Wouldn’t 
you be careful as to her breeding? 
That’s just the point we wish to 
make regarding corn and the wisdom 
of planting our high-yielding seed. 










quality seeds at fair prices. 
Write for your free copy today. 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
141 HighSt., Columbus, Ohio 














“CORN TALK” 


How to produce a maximum crop at a 
minimum cost. A valuable treatise on 


It is no economy to “scrimp’’ on. 
The best is none too good. And it is 


the modern methods in Corn Culture. comparatively cheap. Why, for sev- 
Many new suggestions invaluable to Corn 

raisers, in this my revised treatise. It enty cents you can plant a whole 
tells how to produce 100 bushels shelled acre with our very best seed. Send 
corn per acre without fertilizer or ma- : 

nure, and at the same time increase the for our new, big free book on corn, 
productiveness of your land. Highest It is full of facts and figures. After 
compliments upon the merits of this 


book received from the Agricultural Col- 
leges from a number of States. FREE. 
A postal card will bring it. 


you have digested them, we believe 
you will be in favor of our better 














Ww. ee. ne a seeds and a greater yield. Simply 
a iad is address Funk Bros. Seed Co., 1500 

ee 99 W. Washington St., Bloomington, III. 
—“18 Cent Cotton”—| — aS 





Buist’s 1913 Introductions 


Buist’s New Monarch Tomato 


The Highest Grade of Perfection, Massive 
Size—Perfect Shape, Unequalled Solidity 


Per packet 25 cents, or five packets for $1.00 


Buist’s Earli-Belle Tomato 


The Market Gardeners’ ‘‘Early Money’’variety 
Packet 10c.; Oz. 40c,; 1-4 Ib. $1.25 


I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 
n’’ cotton today, Dec. 7, at 18 cents. 
It is the best upland long staple cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 
ww. B. LOWRANCE 
Columbia, South Carolina. 














MEXICAN BIG BOLL COTTON 
Have farmed 40 years and this is best 


variety I have ever found. Had to re- The Great Reputation of Buist’s Seed is the 
plant this year; but ten acres made over result of superior merit 85 years’ est ablish- 
eleven 500-pound bales, with only $32 ed proves them“The Best by Every Test 


fertilizers. Try it for 1913 and you will 


Write Now for 1913 Catalog 
grow no other. 























Seed $1 per Bushel f.o.b. Creswell. It Contains Special Inducement for You 
. * ee Siw ROBERT BUIST COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ 5 
Need littl tt d 
Bees Ws tice sic sre" 9 Cow Peas, Soy Beans, 1G 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. . , 
for the Alsoabee supply catalog. Seed Peanuts, Chufas, Velvet 
THE A. L. ROOT CO. i ¢ 
. ‘ ng Stapl 
Farm eeecomiae eine died: Beans, Piedmont Long Staple 





Cotton Seed, ete. 
special price list. 
HICKORY SEED C0., Hickory, N. C. 


Write for 
Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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should be enacted conferring 
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(8) 
BETTER SCHOOLS, BETTER ROADS, BETTER PUBLIC HEALTH 


Governor Locke Craig Rings True on the Three Great Needs of 
Our Rural Population. 


From the Inaugural Address of Governor Locke Craig, of North Carolina. 


ORTH Carolina is a grand old 

State, her past has been heroic 

in peace and in war. But we 
must confess with humiliation, that 
we have neglected our country chil- 
dren worse than any State in the Un- 
jon save one or two. In the dis- 
charge of the sacred duty of protect- 
ing their health and the paramount 
duty of providing for their education, 


GOVERNOR CRAIG, 


we stand among the lowest. We 
must expiate this sin before we can 
longer claim our noble heritage. 


Education of Country Children. 


The highest duty of society is the 
education of the children. The com- 
mand to educate our country chil- 
dren has been thundered from the 
conscience of the age. When in 
obedience to the demands of the 
people and of justice to the child, 
this general assembly shall provide 
for a six-months rural school, North 
Carolina will feel the impulse of an 
exalted hope. Then it will not be 
long before the stigma of ignorance 
will be wiped out, the stigma which 
thru the long years has been our mis- 
fortune and our humiliation. 

This act of beneficent wisdom will 
reach down to the children of the 
lowliest and lift them up to a clearer 
vision. It will show them hope and 
endow them with a new strength. It 
will lift the whole State up and give 
to her a nobler and a grander mean- 
ing. And prosperity, and juster laws, 
and nobler institutions and ideals 
will follow in the train of universal 
enlightenment. The time has come 
for the State to exercise her sover- 
eign authority and compel the at- 
tendance of her children upon the 
schools. ; 

Good Roads. 


No community can hope for pro- 
gress without the good road. We 
cannot have the benefits of modern 
civilization without it. It is not an 
expense; it is an investment that 
pays one hundred per cent dividend 
every year. And more, it brings cul- 
ture and contentment and a better 
social life. , 

I think that a statute 
upon 
the townships the power to levy taxes 
and issue bonds for road construc- 
tion and providing administrative 
machinery. The counties can con- 
tinue what they have been doing. 
The townships can complete it. The 
State should supervise and encour- 
age this great work by lending its 
credit and by all practicable, feasible 
All available convicts should 
be worked upon the public roads. In 
this way-they can be used more ap- 
propriately and more to the advant- 


general 


age of the public than in the culti- 
vation of the field or in the mechan- 
ical arts. 


Better Public Health Work. 


Most of the serious diseases are 
preventable diseases. Formerly the 
work of the doctor was to heal the 
sick, now it is to preserve the health. 
The beneficence of scientific medi- 


cine is to drive back disease 
fering. 

We must provide for the 
record of births and deaths and the 
causes of disease in every com- 
munity. We can thus ascertain with 
accuracy the sanitary conditions in 
each community and _ intelligently 
work for the prevention of disease 
and for the promotion of health. 
Each county and each city should 
have an intelligent, efficient, well 
paid health officer. We can appeal 
to our citizenship thru the press, the 
schoolhouse and the pulpit and en- 
courage them to purer and more 
healthful home conditions, to the in- 
estimable blessings of all the people. 


and suf- 


accurate 








FARMERS’ BULLETINS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE. 


These Bulletins Are Published for Free Distribution to Farm- 
ers, and You Can Get a Pretty Fair Start Toward a Farm Li- 


brary by Writing for Them. 


F YOU do not make full use of the 
Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 

culture, you are not living up to your 
opportunities. These Bulletins cover 
a wide range of subjects, are writ- 
ten especially for the busy men on 
the farm and the busy woman in the 
home, and are accurate and service- 
able. You can get any one of them, 
or any number up to five or six at 
a time, free by addressing a postal 
card to your Congressman or to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and stating the numbers 
you wish. Order by number always. 

We have several times before pub- 
lished a list; but new numbers are 
constantly being added, and old ones 
are dropped out. The list presented 
here is up-to-date and contains prac- 
tically all that are likely to be of in- 
terest to Progressive Farmer readers. 

Keep this list where you can refer 
to it—you ought by all means to 
keep a file of your papers anyway— 
and when you need special informa- 
tion on any farm or household mat- 
ter, look over the titles listed here 
and see if you cannot find some Bulle- 
tin that will help you. 

These Bulletins are printed for 
your benefit and, as we said, you are 
not living up to your opportunities 
if you do not profit by them. 

BIRDS. 


54—Some Common Birds. 

456—Grosbeaks and Their 
culture, 

498—-The English Sparrow as a Pest. 

497—Some Common Birds in Relation to 
Man. 

506—Food of Some Well Known 

513—Fifty Common Birds. 


CORN. 


81—Corn Culture in the South. 

229—The Production of Good Seed Corn, 

253—The Germination of Seed Corn. 

303—Corn-Harvesting Machinery. 

313—Harvesting and Storing Corn. 

400—A More Profitable Corn-Planting 
Method. 

414—Corn Cultivation. 

415—Seed Corn. 


Value to Agri- 


Birds. 


. COTTON. 


36—Cotton Seed and Its 

48—Manuring of Cotton. 

302—Sea Island Cotton. 

3864—A Profitable Cotton Farm. 

501—Cotton Improvement Under 
Weevil Conditions. 


Products. - 


Boll- 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


120—Insects Affecting Tobacco, 
127—Important Insecticides. 
155—How Insects Affect Health in 
Districts, 
172—Scale Insects 
Trees, 
290—The Cotton Boll-Worm. 
459-——House Flies. 
500—Control of the Boll-Weevil. 


Rural 


and Mites on Citrus 


SOIL MANAGEMENT. 


245—Renovation of Worn-Out 

257—Soil Fertility. 

266—Management of 
Moisture. 

278—Leguminous Crops for Green 
ing. 

299—Diversified Farming Under 
tation System. 

810—A Successful Alabama 
Farm. 

812-—A Successful Southern 
326—Building Up a 
Plantation. 
370—Replanning a Farm for 

106—Soil Conservation. 

{22—Demonstration Farm Work on South- 
ern Farms. 

437—A System of Tenant Farming. 

519—An Example of Intensive Farming in 
the Cotton Belt. 


Soils. 
Soils to Conserve 
Manur- 
the Plan- 


Diversification 


Hay Farm. 
tun-Down Cotton 


Profit. 


FERTILIZERS, 
44—Commercial Fertilizers. 
77—The Liming of Soils. 
192—Barnyard Manure, 
286—Cottonseed and Cottonseed Meal in 
Fertilizing Cotton. 
398—Use of Commercial 
South Atlantic States. 


FORAGE CROPS. 

101—Millets. 
164—Rape as a Forage Crop. 
288——-Non-Saccharine Sorghum. 
318—Cowpeas. 
339—Alfalfa. 
372—Soy Beans. 
382—Adulteration of Forage Plant Seeds. 
441—Lespedeza, 
448—Better Grain Sorghum Crops. 
455—Red Clover. 
458—Best Two Sweet Sorghums for 

age. 
485—Sweet Clover. 
509—Forage Crops for the Cotton Region. 
515—Vetches, 


Fertilizers in 


For- 


FORESTRY. 


173—A Primer of Foresty—TI. 
358—A Primer of Forestry—II. 
387—Preservative Treatment of 
Timber. = 
467—Control 
ease, 
468—Forestry and Nature Study. 
467—Dying of Pine in the Southern States, 


Farm 


of the Chestnut-Bark Dis- 


GARDEN. 


61—Asparagus Culture. 

157—The Propagation of Plants. 

220—Tomatoes. 

231—Spraying 
Diseases. 

232—Okra. 

254—Cucumbers,. 

255—The Home Vegetable Garden, 

282—Celery. 

289—Beans. 

307—Roselle. 

854—Onion Culture. 

433—Cabbage. 

sisi 4 Production of Onion Seed 
Sets. 

488—Diseases of the Cabbage and Related 
Crops. 


for Cucumber and Melon 


and 


GRASSES. 


279—A Method of 
Grass, 

361—Meadow Fescue. 

362—Conditions Affecting Market Value of 


Eradicating Johnson 


Hay. 
402—Canada Bluegrass. 
508—Market Hay. 


HEALTH, 


377—Harmfulness of Headache 

393—Habit-Forming Agents. 

444—Remedies and Preventives 
Mosquitoes. 

450—Some Facts About Malaria. 

463—The Sanitary Privy. 

473—Tuberculosis. 

478—How to Prevent Typhoid Fever. 


Mixtures. 


Against 


HOME SCIENCE, 
384—Meats; Composition. 
85—Fish as Food. 
93——Sugar as Food. 
121—Beans, Peas and Other Legumes as 
Food. 
128—Egegs and Their Uses as Food. 
142—Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 
Value of Food. 
175—Home Manufacture of Grape Juice. 
182—Poultry as Food. 
185—Beautifying the Home Grounds. 
195—Annual Flowering Plants, 
203—Canned Fruits, Preserves and Jellies. 
248—The Lawn. 
249—Cereal Breakfast Foods. 
255—Potatoes and Other Root 
Food. 
256—Preparation of Vegetables for 
270—Modern Conveniences 
Homes. 
291—Evaporation of Apples. 
298—Fruit as Food. 
298—Food Value of Corn and Corn 
ducts. 
332—Nuts and Their Uses as Food. 
359—Canning Vegetables in the Home. 
363—Use of Milk as a Food. 
875—Care of Food in the Home, 
and Bread-Making. 


Crops as 


Table. 
for. Farm 


Pro- 


389—Bread 

3891—Economical Use of Meat in the Home. 

413—-Care of Milk and Its Use in the Home, 

426—Canning Peaches on the Farm. 

485—Cheese and Its Use in the Diet. 

521—Canning Tomatoes at Home and in 
Club Work. 


LIVESTOCK, 
Dairy. 
Herd. 


55—The Dairy 


‘ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


166—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
166—Cheese-Making on the Farm. 
241—Butter-Making on the Farm. 
280—A Profitable Tenant Dairy Farm. 
349—Dairy Industry in the South. 
490—Bacteria in Milk. 

Feeding. 
2#2—The Feeding of 
170—Principles of 


Animals. 
Feeding. 


Farm 
Horse 
Hogs. 
188—Curing Meat on the 
205—Pig Management, 
879—Hog Cholera, 
411—Feeding Hogs in the 
38—Hog Houses. 
Horses, 
179—Horseshoeing. 
Sheep and Goats. 
137—The Angora Goat. 
Veterinary. 
152—Scabies of Cattle. 
206—Milk Fever and Its Treatment. 
258—Texas or Tick Fever and Its Preven- 
tion. 
350—Dehorning of Cattle. 
351—Tuberculin Test of Cattle. 
439—Anthrax. 
449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 
480—Practical Methods of 
Stables, 
498—Methods of Exterminating 
Fever Tick. 


Farm. 


South. 


Disinfecting 


the Texas 


ORCHARD. 


1183—The Apple 
154—The Home 
181—Pruning. 
238—Citrus Fruit Growing 
2483—Fungicides 
Fruits. 
Spraying Peaches for 
Rot and Curculio. 
482—-The Pear and How to Grow lt. 
491—Profitable Management of Apple 
chard on General Farm. 
492—More Important Insect and 
Enemies of the Apple 


and How to Grow It. 
Fruit Garden. 


in Gulf States. 
to Prevent Diseases of 
440 


Scale, Brown 


Or- 
Fungus 
POULTRY. 

5i—Standard Varieties of 

64—Ducks and Geese. 

177—Squab Raising. 

200—Turkeys. 

234—The Guinea Fowl. 

236—Incubation and Incubators. 

287—Poultry Management. 

355—A Successful Poultry 
Farm, 

445—Marketing Eggs Through the Cream- 
ery. 

452—Capons and Caponizing. 


Chickens. 


and Dairy 


ROADS. 


311—-Sand-Clay and Burnt Clay 
321—Split-Log Drag on Earth 
338—Macadam Roads. 

505—Benefits from Improved Roads. 


GRAINS. 


Roads. 
Roads. 


SMALL 


417—Rice Culture. 

420—Oats. 

424—Oats; Growing the Crop. 
427—Barley Culture in the South. 
436—Winter Oats for the South. 
507—Smut of Wheat, Oats, Barley and 
Corn. 


SMALL FRUITS. 
471—Grape Propagation; 
213—Raspberries. 
198—Strawberries. 


Pruning Vines. 


SCHOOLS. 


134—Tree Planting 
Grounds. 

218—The Scheol Garden. 

385—Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs. 

408—School Exercises in Plant Production. 

409—School Lessons on Corn. 

428—Testing Farm Seeds. 


TOBACCO. 


848—Cultivation of Tobacco in 
and Tennessee. 


TRUCK AND POTATOES. 


35—Potato Culture. 

91—Potato Diseases and Their Treatment. 
167—Cassava. 

324—Sweet Potatoes. 

407—The Potato as a Truck Crop. 
460—Farmers as a Factor in Truck Grow- 


on Rural School 


Kentucky 


ing. 
520—Storage and Marketing of Sweet Po- 
tatoes., 


WEEDS, 


306—Dodder. 
368—Eradication of Wild Morning Glories. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


62—Marketing Farm Products. 

99—Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 

104—Notes on Frost. 

126—Practical Suggestions for Farm Build- 
ings. 

150—Cleaning new Land. 

174—-Broomcorn. 

196—Usefulness of the Toad. 

239—Erosion of Fence Wire. 

277—The Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in 
Farm Engines. 

292—Cost of Filling Silos. 

345—Some Common Disinfectants. 

347—Repair of Farm Equipment 

367—Lightning and Lightning Conductors. 

3869—How to Destroy Rats 

396—The Muskrat, 

403—Construction ‘of Concrete Fence 

431—The Peanut 

442—-Treatment of 

447—Bees. 

461—The 


Posts. 


Bee Diseases. 
Use of Concrete 
474—Use of Paint on the 
475—Ice Houses 
477—Sorghum Sirup Manufacture 
481—Concrete Construction on 


on the 
Farm 


Soils 
Laws for 1912. 
The nobiest services rendered, the 


tasks, are, in general, slightly or 
remunerated.—Charles Wagner. 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. IlI.—THE EFFECTS OF ORGANIC MATTER IN THE SOIL. 








it was shown that the amount of 

the so-called plant foods in a 
soil is some indication of its fertility; 
but that while the amounts of these 
plant foods vary greatly in different 
soils, all cultivated soils contain 
comparatively large amounts of 
them. 

In the second article it was shown 
that the amounts of plant foods in 
different crops also vary greatly, but 
that the total amount of these plant 
foods in any crop is very small com- 
pared with the other constituents of 
the crop. 

From these two sets of facts, two 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1 That soil fertility is not solely 
or mainly a question of the supply- 
ing of plant foods to the soil in the 
form of commercial fertilizers, but 
that there are other factors, one of 
which is the rendering of plant foods 
in the soil soluble or available for 
the crops, which are of vital import- 
ance in the production of large crops. 

2. That while something may 
be done to adapt the amounts and 
kinds of fertilizers to the special 
needs of particular crops and soils, 
this is a difficult matter owing to the 
large amounts of plant food in all 
cultivated soils and the - small 
amounts of these plant foods in any 
crop; and that consequently this is 
not the most important matter in the 
intelligent use of fertilizers. 

In this article I wish to discuss an- 
other constituent of all cultivated 
soils, and which is of the most vital 
importance in its relation to soil fer- 
tility and the use of fertilizers. The 
constituent or part of soils referred 
to is the organic matter which they 
contain. 

The farmers, and even the ag- 
ricultural writers, are in the habit 
of calling all this decaying organic 
matter, humus; but. the chemists 
have restricted the use of the word 
humus to organic matter in soils that 
has reached a certain condition or 
state of decay. The writer thinks 
this disregard. of common custom a 
mistake on the part of the chemists, 
but in order to avoid confusion he 
may state that by organic matter he 
means the decaying remains or parts 
of plants and animals in the soil. 


I THE first article of this series 


The Source of Our Nitrogen Supply. 

It will be remembered that it 
has been stated that the  nitro- 
gen in the soil came indirectly from 
the air. In the air there is suf- 
ficient nitrogen over every acre to 
produce 500,000 crops of corn of 100 
bushels each. But practically all of 
the nitrogen in the soil has been 
placed there thru the organic matter 
—plants and animals that have died 
on the surface and been mixed with 
the soil. Nitrogen is not contained 
in the mineral matter of the earth 
and does not come from the decay 
or breaking down of rocks as do the 
other plant foods. There is a little 
nitrogen carried down from the air 
by the rain, but this is a very small 
part of the nitrogen in the soil, 
amounting only to from three to 
eight pounds per acre per year, 
whereas a good soil may contain 
from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds in an 
acre to the depth of eight or ten 
inches and a crop of 60 bushels of 
corn (grain alone) contains about 
46 pounds of nitrogen. 

The organic matter in the soil is, 
therefore, of great importance as the 
source of the nitrogen which feeds 
the crops, but that is not the ser- 
vice which organic matter performs 
that I wish to discuss at this time. 
It has other important effects on and 
in the soil which are of special inter- 
est in relation to soil fertility and 
the use of fertilizers. 

Organic Matter and Soil Fertility. 

The amount of organic matter in 


soils varies greatly. It is generally 
found in larger quantities in the top 
than in the subsoil; it is usually 
greater in clay than in sandy soils 
and in pastures and new soils than 
in cultivated or old soils. It is also, 
other conditions being the same or 
equal, greater in moist than in dry 
soils. Good soils contain from 2 to 
5 per cent of organic matter, but 
peaty or mucky soils may be from 50 
to 85 per cent organic matter. 

There are three classes of effects 
resulting from the presence of or- 
ganic matter in soil. These are 
chemical, physical and_ biological. 
That is, some of the substances form- 
ed by the decomposition or rotting of 
the organic matter act on the mineral 
plant foods and this action is called 
chemical action. By physical action 
is meant the changes in the texture 
or mechanical condition of the soil. 
A sandy soil is made closer, while in 
heavy soils the organic matter pro- 
duces a crumb-like condition, mak- 
ing them less sticky and more open 
to the entrance of air and the easy 
penetration of the roots of plants. 
Organic matter also tends to prevent 
erosion or washing and the leaching 
out of soluble plant foods. The 
color of a soil is also largely or gen- 
erally affected by or dependent on 
the amount of organic matter it con- 
tains. The more organic matter the 
darker the soil, and other things be- 
ing equal, the darker the soil the 
warmer it is. 


How Humus Helps the Bacteria. 


In recent years we have learned 
that the presence and activities of 
living, small, low 
ealled bacteria, play an 
part in soil fertility. It is thru the 
activity of these that the organic 
matter rots or is decomposed and in 
this decomposition materials 
formed and set free which 


important 


dissolve 


the mineral plant foods and put them | 


in condition to be used by the grow- 
ing crops. 
now known'to be among the 
important affecting soil fertility are 
what is known as biological action. 
In fact, these bacterial or biological 
activities are so important as to be 
an index of soil fertility. In other 
words, the mechanical condition of 
the soil, the availability of the min- 
eral plant foods and many other fac- 
tors of soil fertility are dependent 
on the amount and condition of the 
organic matter in the soil. As we 
have already indicated, soil fertility 
is a complicated and only partially 
understood problem, but the _ pro- 
ductivenes of the soil is more nearly 
dependent on the amount and con- 
dition of the organic matter it con- 
tains than on any other, or, in prac- 
tice, all other factors combined. 


How to Get the Full Value of Fer- 
tilizers Used. 


I have purposely left one service 
performed by the organic matter in 
the soil to the last, because this ser- 
vice is more closely related to the 
use of commercial fertilizers than 
perhaps any of those yet named. It 
is a well known fact that the plants 
take in their food thru their roots in 
solution or dissolved in the soil wa- 
ter. Any practical farmer also knows 
that given just the right amount of 
moisture—neither too little nor too 
much—and almost all soils will pro- 
duce well. A _ soil well filled with 
decaying organic matter will hold 
much more moisture than one de- 
ficient in organic matter. In hold- 
ing the water it holds the plant foods 
dissolved in the water, and, conse- 
quently it not only holds more water 
to dissolve plant foods to feed the 
plants, but prevents the leaching and 
wasting of plant foods. Soils filled 
with decaying organic matter, there- 
fore, maintain better moisture con- 





forms of plants, | 
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Ay Acid’ Lit 


Heart of Limestone Country 


Even in the heart of the limestone coun- 
try, there are quantities of acid farms. 


In England and 
is of limestone 
burnt lime are 
from souring. 


America, where the soil 
formation, quantities of 
necded to keep the soil 


For limestone in its natural form exerts 
little influence upon the soil. 

Unless it is in a form that readily mixes 
with the soil it is of little worth. 

No amount of grinding and pulverizing 
can produce lime like Lee’s Prepared Agri- 
cultural Lime, 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 
is Needed 


This lime mixes thoroughly with the soil. 
Acidity is corrected at once. Your soil be- 
comes sweet and productive. 

Other forms of lime may slowly do slight 
good but they do not so quickly remedy a 
soil that is sick and sour. 


If particles of limestone in the soil were 


enough to correct acidity, we could never 
find acid soil in the limestone country. 

England with her soil of limestone for- 
mation would never need to use lime. 

3ut such is not the case. 

Acid land needs lime that is active, not 
lime that is slow or dormant. 

Besides correcting acidity, Lee’s Prepar- 
ed Agricultural lime makes available the 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash that have re- 
verted to insoluble forms. 

It improves the mechanical condition of 
the soil, so that plant foods are held in the 
soil and fed as the plant demands. 

The growing of legumes and the use of 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime would do 
wonders for Southern soils. 


° ° 

Free Testing Outfit 

For the convenience of farmers who 
would like to know if their soil is acid, we 
have had a number of litmus testing out- 
fits made up. You can secure one free by 
writing us. Set down and write for this— 
the standard test—recommended by lead- 
ing agriculturists. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 


Dept. B. 
= 


~» 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Ground Limestone at a Reasonable Price 


We can supply, f. o. b. cars at our works at Sher- 
wood, Tenn., ground limestone, 98.19 per cent 
calcium oxide, for $1.25 per ton in carload lots. 

Recent reductions in freight rates enable us to deliver this ground lime- 
stone as far east as the Carolinas at prices much below those usually asked. 
The rate to Charlotte or Greensboro, N. C., is $2.20 per ton; to Durham or 
Winston-Salem, $2.30; to Raleigh $2.40; to Spartanburg, S. C., $2.00; to 
Columbia, $2.20. These rates on carload lots, of not less than 30 tons. 
are hoping for another slight reduction in rates. 

At $1.25 per ton, GROUND LIMESTONE is the 
best and cheapest form of lime for most soils. 


GAGER LIME AND MANUFACTURING CO., 


We 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 














ditions for the dissolving of the plant 
foods in commercial fertilizers. This 
is why commercial fertilizers may be 
economically used in larger quanti- 
ties or give better results on good 
soils than on poor soils. Good soils 
are good because they contain large 
quantities of decaying organic mat- 
ter and this enables them 
the water necessary to dissolve the 
plant foods in commercial fertilizers. 
No matter how much commercial fer- 


to hold | 





tilizer be applied, if the soil is de- | 


ficient in organic matter it soon be- 
comes deficient in water in dry 
weather, and in wet weather 
plant foods are dissolved and quick- 
ly leached from the soil. Right mois- 
ture conditions are essential to the 
best results from commercial fertil- 
izers and right moisture conditions 
are dependent on the supply of de- 
ecaying organic matter in the soil. 





A Good Book About Insects. 
figs of the most complete insect 

books we have seen lately is 
“Injurious Insects,’’ by Prof. W. C. 
O’Kane. It is a volume of over 400 
pages, with more than 600 illustra- 
tions, and gives descriptions and 
methods of fighting all 
common insects of 
farmers and gardeners. It 
lished by the Macmillan Co., 
York, at $2 net—postage about 12 
cents—we can supply it at this price. 


T can’t do without The Progressive 
er. I have been taking the 
It's the best schooling I 
along agricultural lines. 
er in North 
Hallowell, 


Farm- 
paper 15 years. 
have ever had 
T wish 


Tyner, y 
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DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 


that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to 
contain a minimum 
of 13% Phospho- 

rus (2937% 
Phosphoric 


ed by 

the lead- 

ing experi- 

ment stations 

as the best and 
most économical 
carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It appeals only 
to the intelligent farm- 

er who utilizes Nature's 
abundant source of Nitrogen 

by growing |egumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Dept. COLUMBIA, TENN. 
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every farm- | = 
Carolina would take it.—o. T j I Send your order to The Progressive 
. &, farn 


Spotless Stalk Cutter 


Dust 


proof axles, eas 
draft 


Seven tempered 

steel knives, large cylind- 

er, impossible to clog. 

Entire weight of cutter 

(460 Lbs.) and driver, in- 

creased by heavy coil 

mysprings give cutting 

knives quick, heavy blow. 

Chops all kinds of stalks, 

especially adapted for 

cotton. Shipped day or- 

der received from Richmond, quick delivery, little 

tr ight. $30.00 value, our price $24.95. Warrant: d 

satisfactory or money refunded. Order from this 
Ad. or write for Special Stalk Cutter Folder. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 


No.75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Virginia. 





“The South’s Mail Order House.” 











THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. 
Slyke It will cost you $2.25, 


van 
but is worth 


er 
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Southern Cultivators | | 


Built Especially for SOUTHERN Farms 


Note the strength and simplicity of the EMERSON Southern Cultivator. Vet 
you can tell at a glance that it is also light weight, light draft. 

The EMERSON Balance Frame Cultivator has many exclusive features of superiority 
—EMERSON high grade wheels have 2000-mile magazine box, one greasing for a season. 
Two-inch tires. Gangs easzly lifted, spread or drawn together, aided by powerful, cor- 
rectly-balanced springs. May be quickly adjusted to work any depth, any width for nar- 
row potato rows or wide rows of cotton or corn. 


Emerson Cultivators 


are made any style you want—Walking or Riding, Double Shovel Plows, 4 and 6 shovels, 
pin break and spring trip. Beams are channel construction or pipe frame. 
Investigate EMERSO Cultivators. built for your work, to meet your require- 
ments, and backed by 60 years experience and reputation. Make your culti- 
vator dollars buy you the best time-saving and labor-saving service for the money, 


—a tal will do—for the EMERSON Southern com 
Write Now Tatar Cation. on’t wait until you are ready to 
in 


bay. ne be EMERSON eatalog now, and take plenty of time to 
EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO. 
pperceg 
818 Iron Street Rockford, lil. 


Largest Line of Farm Ma- 
chinery in the World 


Improve your 

crops by taking better 

care of them with the 

EMERSON than you can 
with any other cultivator. 


AACR 
Plows, Harrows, Pulveriz- YT oY 
ers, Listers 


; Co 
lanters, ng \ - \ A . 

, M , Hay Tools, \ 1, WN \ J | i 
Se on he, Walking 
ers, Gas Engines, Farm . r ‘y A 
pee Steam ‘Traction : . or 

3 res a- \ x = ge 
chines, Road ‘Rollers, Wag- : Riding 
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Greater growth from the ground 


Scientific soil cultivation gives bigger results, and you save time 
and lighten labor if your implements are 


Planet Jr 


Built by an actual farmer and manufacturer, 
whose more than 40 years’ experience is behind ever 
Planet Jr. They do thorough practical work. Light, 
strong, fully guaranteed. . 
Planet Jr Hil! and Drill Seeder sows 2'! arden seed accurately 
in hills « drills. Sows in a narrow line making wheel-hoe cultivation quick 
nd easy. Popular with farmers and gardeners everywhere. 
Planet Jr Twelve-tooth Harrow, Cultivator, and 
Pulverizer is invaluable in strawberry and truck patches and the 


market garden. Its r2 chisel-shaped teeth and pulverizer leave the ground in 
finest condition without throwing dirt on plants. 


FREE? An instructive 64-page 


illustrated catalogue! 

For the asking you can get this book of valuable infor- 
mation on 55 latest implements for all crop-grbwing. You 
can’t atiord to miss it. Send postal for it today! 


S L ALLEN & CO 


Box 1108A Phila, Pa 





Plant Cotton One Seed at a Time=: 


Equally Spaced—* ‘Thick or Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre 
—a single seed atatimc, uniform distances of one to five inches apart as you set the planter. 
Get a full stand and save half the time, work and expense of chopping. Each plant stands 
alone and grows stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


LEDBETTER “CNESEED” CORN AND 


COTTON PLANTER 


s 
a 
Ss 
has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes big yields at low cost and gives full | 
Stands without waste. Positive force feed bri ngs seed out in plain sight, with absolute regularity 
and accuracy of drop ” and does not crush seed. |@ 
Positively plants corn better than any ven planter, 
a Ss, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect | 
regularity. sily and accurately’ set to plant Be ane depth, 
in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. With simple attachment 
plants pez anuts, shelled or in the shell perfectly. s 
or without fertilizer distributor. 5 
a 
a 
Ss 


Write for Books, FREE 


Send your name on a postal for full particulars and absolute proofs of 
allwe say. Also get name of our dealer in your town or the town nearest 
you. ‘Absolutely: guaranteed. Write for book showing this and other styles. 


S; THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 811 Pacific Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark., 

Jackson Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmington, 

é.; Mont; gomery, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn, +», and other 
‘points. Address all corespondence to Dallas, Texas. 
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| izing of the seed-bed. 


| raised by 
| land 
|loam is better suited to this purpose 
| than any other kind of soil. 
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| used. 
| well pulverized apply 


|}and for li 
| tity to 150 square 
| applies to clean seed only. 
; not sow 
|} one else can tell you 








keer. SEED SOWER 


Has the only discharger scientifically constructed to scatter seed evenly in front 
of operator and not against his person. Years of use all over the world prove 
this to be the simplest, most accurate and durable broadcast sower made. Sows 
an grain or grass seed. Made entirely of steel, iron, brass and heavy can- 
as. Wide breastplate makes it the easiest to carry. Needed on every 
rele Some alfalia ranches have a dozen. Complete directions in English, 
French, German and Spanish. Sent prepaid in the U. S. for $4.00 if de aler 
will not supply you, Order today, for it is warranted to give satisfaction. | 
* Even seeding brings good reaping.’’ 
GOODELL COMPANY, 18 Main Street, Antrim, N. HL 
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When writting to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW TO SOW THE TOBACCO PLANT BEDS. 





Why the Work Should Be Done Early—The Best Location—Use 
Only Good Seed—Oare of the Bed—Burning Not Necessary. 





By R. R. Slate, South Boston, Va. 


HE success of a plant bed depends 

upon three things—the seed, the 
locality, and the preparation. Let 
us take these three things up in or- 
der. 

First comes the seed. This sub- 
ject we can treat briefly by assuming 
that every one can afford to buy 
pure, clean, healthy seed. 

Then comes locality. The import- 
ance of the location arises from sev- 
eral different sources; such as ex- 
posure—northern or southern—kind 
of soil—sandy or clay, fertility of 
sotl—rich or poor, and the amount 
of moisture which that soil contains 
—wet or dry. Northern exposures 
will at least cause the plants to be 
later in attaining their growth, and 
will increase the danger of late frosts 
injuring the plants. Accordingly the 
beds should have a _ southern or 
southeastern exposure, and should 
be protected as much as possible on 
the north side. Select a spot with 
a view to the moisture in the soil 
and the drainage. The plants will 
require a good supply of water, but 
the land should not have any excess 
of moisture, such as is to be found in 
flats and bottom lands. Whatever 
you do, avoid rocks and clay. If a 
piece of land is plowed and found to 
contain rocks and surface clay, it 
should be abandoned and a more 
suitable one found. The reason for 
this should be well known to every 
farmer. The rocks make the land 
rough in which case it is almost im- 
possible to chop the soil into a con- 
dition suitable for seeding. Surface 
clay, likewise, prevents the pulver- 
It retains too 
much moisture in wet weather and 
bakes into a hard crust in a drouth. 
Furthermore, the clay freezes very 
easily and in freezing the surface is 
frosts. Select the richest 


you can find. A rich, sandy 


Finally, let us take up preparation. 
Having selected a suitable place for 
the bed, clean of all trees and shrub- 
which it may contain. Do not 
merely cut the tops from the bushes, 
but dig them up by the roots. If 
necessary, break the land with a 
“coulter.”” If not, a common turn- 
plow may be used. Plow as deep as 
possible without turning up the sub- 
soil. Next come the hoes to give it 
the first chopping, or if preferred, a 
“drag”’ spike-tccth harrow may be 
After the soil has been fairly 
the fertilizer. 
I do not believe in manure of any 
description being used on plant beds. 
Use commercial fertilizer. An ap- 
plication of from 100 to 150 pounds 

3-8-3 goods per 100 square yards 
will be sufficient. Chop this in thoro- 
ly and rake the bed over until you 
have a finely pulverized seed-bed. 

For heavy seeding, sow the seed 
at the rate two tablespoonfuls—one 
ounce—to 100 square yards of bed, 
ght seeding the same quan- 
yards. This rule 
If you do 
I nor any- 
how many to 
put down. Mix the seed with one or 
two gallons of fertilizer or dry sand 
and sow over the bed, going first 
lengthwise and then across it. Rake 
the seed in lightly, run off drainage 
trenches, enclose the bed with a row 
of poles, and the job is complete 
some time before the plants 
up. Then cover with regular 
using either strings 
to keep the cloth from touch- 
ground. 
perhaps, you have been crit- 
this article as you have read 
it. You think I have forgotten to 
mention two things—one about the 
locality, being in woods, and the 
other in preparation, burning the 
bed. No, I did not forget these. I 


this kind, neither 


come 


Now, 


merely saved them for the last in 
order that I might discuss them at 
length with you. Now I have a the- 
ory. This story is that we can raise 
just as good, just as strong, and just 
as large plaats in an old pine or 
broomsedge field as we can in the 
woods. We are butchering up our 
woodlots entirely too much. Do you 
realize that in a few years a multi- 
tude of farmers will be burning coal. 
Some of them are doing it now. How 
will you manage then, while now 
many farmers are selling wood and 
cannot make a decent living? This 
is not a ghost tale I am telling you. 
I know it to be a fact that this dan- 
ger is each year threatening the 
South. On our home plantation, a 
farm containing very nearly 2,000 
acres of land and in a thinly se'r'ed 
purt of the State, onk wood is be- 
coming alarmingly searce. 

If possible, let us protect our 
woods from the ravages made -by 
plant beds. Last year I did some ex- 
perimenting. I prepared and sowed 
a plant-bed in the middle of an old 
field—the kind that has pine trees 
and broomsedge growing all over it. 
This bed was not even burned and 
was not sowed until March 20. Some 
weeds and grass came up in it, of 
course, but one hand-weeding re- 
moved all of these. The plants were 
given one application of nitrate of 
soda. When planting time came, the 
most desirable plants of any came 
from this bed. Whether this can be 
done every year, I do not know, but 
I recommend that every farmer ex- 
periment with it in order that we 
may know what it will do should 
necessity force it upon us. 

And now about burning, I shall 
state you a fact and not a theory. 
The burning of a plant-bed is not 
necessary. It is a waste of time, la- 
bor and wood. Here on our farm, 
we have each year sowed from ten 
to 15 plant-beds, and for six or seven 
years not one of them have we burn- 
ed. Nor have we ever failed to have 
enough plants, but have every year 
supplied farmers who’ burned their 
beds with plants. These men did not 
fail because they burned their beds. 
I do not mean that burning is ob- 
jectionable, except in so much as it is 
a waste of raw material. Burning 
is, tho, entirely unnecessary, and the 
time spent thus will be more profita- 
bly bestowed if it is given to hand- 
weeding the bed. The unburned beds 
require hand weeding, but even then 
you save the wood and in most cases, 
a good part of the time. 

Now, in conclusion, let me warn 
you of two dangers. The dangers of 
sowing the bed when the land is too 
wet and of missing a season for sow- 
ing. You cannot get your bed in the 
proper condition if the land is too 
wet, and if you try to sow it in spite 
of its being wet, you will deeply re- 
gret your folly next spring when you 
see your stand of plants. But be cer- 
tain to grasp the first opportunity 
for sowing. Any time from January 
1 to March 20 will do, but the earlier 
the better. If you let one opportun- 
ity pass, the spring rains may set in 
and you may not have another. 





A DOZEN FACTS FOR TOBACCO 
GROWERS TO CONSIDER. 


I.—Why We Should 


hacco. 


ECAUSE it is the only possible 

way of pricing our product. 

2. Because it is the method of con- 
centrating our products and thereby 
eliminating competition among our- 
selves. 

3. As a proof of the above, we see 
other combinations doing likewise 
and bringing to themselves great 
profits from the farmer’s products. 

4. The farmer is now a dependent 


Pool Our To- 
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and helpless servant, with no power 
to price his products, thereby pau- 
perizing himself and family. 

5. Therefore, by such conduct; he 
can promise himself nothing but for 
his children to be slaves to the trusts 
and combines of the country. 

6. As a result of such conditions, 
we cannot educate our children as 
they should be educated. 

7. The pool has advanced the 
price of tobacco, and the Union has 
lowered the price of guano, so all 
farmers should be ashamed of them- 
selves if they do not help in this great 
work. 


Iil.—Why We Should Not Sell at 
Public Auction. 


1. Because it is an extravagant 
waste in warehouse charges alone of 
from forty to fifty thousand dollars 
annually in Rockingham County. 

2. Because we could save to our- 
selves from three hundred to three 
hundred and eighty thousand annu- 
ally in the county, which is now be- 
ing paid to the buyers and other em- 
ployees of the tobacco manufactur- 
ers. 

3. Because one man can buy 100 
tierces under the pooling system at 
the same cost that he can buy 100 
pounds under the public auction sys- 
tem, thereby eliminating all the un- 
necessary expense attending the 
public auction sale. 

4. By removing all competition of 
farmers among themselves and hap- 
pily receiving the money now wasted 
in the public auction sale. 

5. There is no justice in the pres- 
ent system of auction sale of tobac- 
co, aS one man gets one price for one 
grade of tobacco and another man 
gets another price for the same grade 
of tobacco. The pool has no pets and 
all are treated fairly and alike.—D. 
E. Purcell, Rockingham, N. C. 





Why We Should Take the Farm 
Papers. 


T IS surprising to learn of the num- 

ber of farmers who are not read- 
ing any farm papers or books what- 
ever. Only a few days gone I was 
talking with two farmers regarding 
their young peach orchards, and was 
informed by them that many of their 
trees were dead and many others 
were dying. I told them likely the 
borers were killing their trees. They 
expressed much surprise and wanted 
to know where to find such worms, 
and how they would know them. 

I went with one of them to his or- 
chard and raked the earth away 
from an infested tree, showed the 
owner of the tree the borers and the 
work they were doing. 

“Well, well,’ he said, “I never 
thought about such things as them 
being the cause of this.” This man 
at once wanted to know a remedy, 
and I informed him. 

Had he and his friend been read- 
ers of one or two good farm journals 
they would have, no doubt, saved 
many dollars on their peach orchards 
alone. Not only this, but often we 
find remedies given in our farm pa- 
pers that alone save us many times 
the cost of the paper. And then if 
we take papers where writers are 
men who live by farming, we get 
their experiences giving their success 
and failures, which is worth much to 
us. 

I have often practiced the exper- 
iences given by many of the writers 
of The Progressive Farmer and find 
them of great value to me. Every 
farmer in this Southland should 
stand by The Progressive Farmer 
for this reason if no other. It is one 
of the very few farm papers that has 
the backbone to expose the stock- 
food fraud and patent medicine 
fakes, which have been robbing the 
people without mercy. 

W. C. CROOK. 

Huron, Tenn. 





To create a@ home, one must have the 
home spirit. The same as a small village 
can have its history, its moral imprint, the 
smallest home can have its soul.—Charles 
Wagner. 


A GOOD WATER SYSTEM FOR 
ABOUT $100. 


This Hydraulic Ram Pumps 440 Gal- 
lons a Day—Works Every Day Al- 
most Without Expense. 


WANT to tell the readers of The 

Progressive Farmer about my 
hydraulic engine or ram. He is a 
fine little fellow; gives a hard butt, 
about every second and a half, and 
throws 440 gallons of water per day 
up into the tank in the attic. 

A lot of trouble? No, indeed. 
Runs for a month or two at a time 
without any attention whatever. 
Then again, if you neglect him, he 
will give you a lot of trouble. 

Mine was doing very badly for 
quite a while, till I took it all to 
pieces, cleaned out the lumps of rust 
that were intercepting the water as 
it comes down from the drive-pipe, 
replaced the two leather washers that 
had been in use 12 months or more, 
put it together and away it goes but- 
ting as hard as ever. 

Of all the modes of forcing water 
up into the house it is the simplest, 
and I am sure when you cannot get 
gravity, it is the most satisfactory; 
you have no tower to climb or well 
to go down, as in wind mills or wells, 
besides both are dangerous, as well 
as very expensive as compared to the 
ram. 

Ours is double-acting, that is, it is 
run by branch water, but forces up 
spring water. There is a flexible 
rubber disk between the two so they 
cannot get mixed. This disk needs 
to be replaced about every three 
years, it is the most expensive part. 
The two leather valves you can make 
yourself, out of a small piece of good 
oak-tanned thin sole-leather. 

We have a 250 gallon tank in the 
attic, with two over-flow pipes, in 
case anything happens to one of 
them; one of these that runs to the 
trough at the barn, is connected to 
the pipe that supplies water in the 
house, by a short piece of pipe that 
has a cut-off valve in it, so at any- 
time that can be opened to get an 
extra supply of water at the barn to 
wash buggies, etc. 

When the ram is running right, 
there is plenty of water for all the 
stock from the over-fiow. 

I hope to make a larger trough 
out of cement, and fix one on the 
ground for the pigs, then have the 
over-flow run off under the ground. 
I also am going to put two or three 
layers of building paper round the 
tank and cover it up, so as to keep 
the water as warm as possible for 
the stock, and it will be less likely 
to freeze at the barn. We have five 
feet head of water, and it is forced 
a distance of 900 feet, with 100 feet 
or more vertical lift. The stream is 
not large but fills a two-inch drive 
pipe and over. 

The spring water has to be piped 
quite a distance to the ram, which 
is on the edge of the branch. 

I put the whole thing in myself, 
(anyone could do it) and it costs a 
little over $100. 

It is a great wonder to me why 
they are not more universally used, 
where there are streams or springs, 
they are so simple. 

ROBERT M. McMURDO. 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Editorial Comment:—Where there 
is a stream sufficient to drive a hy- 
draulic ram, it is certainly the ideal 
means of pumping water. As Mr. 
McMurdo says, the first cost is small, 
the cost of maintainance almost 
nothing. All who have running wa- 
ter within reach of the home should 
investigate the hydraulic ram. One 
of the best makes is advertised reg- 
ularly in The Progressive Farmer. 





A chronic weakness with the 
farmer is the excessive use and abuse of his 
credit. I think no other section or no 
other class in the United States depends so 
much on credit in business. The farmer 
should pay cash and not be obliged to con- 
tribute a large share of his hard-earned 
coin to help pay the debts of his incompe- 
bon or his dishonest neighbors.—A. M. Wore 
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The hubs for Florence wag- 
ons are made only from white 
oak and post oak blocks. 
livered direct from the forest. 


open airstorehouses like this. 
Turned by machines which 
insure absolutely exact pro- 


Another reason why Florence wagons wear so well. 
Drop us a postal and we’ll tell you some more. 


Florence. Wagon Works, 
FLORENCE, ALA. 
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One Dollar 


[es ER UST 
Is All It Now Costs to 
Have Your Seed-Grain 
Cleaned and Graded 


Now that farmers everywhere 
are cleaning and grading their Seed 
Grain, the question is, how to get 
it done best, easiest and cheapest. 


FREIGH 
SLF, this improved 


model Chatham Grain Grader 


4 and Cleaner with all equipment, 

Clean your Seed Wheat, Oats, Flax, ‘ 
Grass Seed, 
e LANT those fine seed. AF- 
TER you have harvested a bumper crop, 
pay me the balance of my low price. Not 
one penny need you pay, — the $1, 


Barley, Peas, Beans, Corn, 
te. Then P 


- A 
MansonCampbell waVE MORE THAN PAI 
ITS ENTIRE COST in INCREASED CROPS. 
Then you'll have a“Chatham” to work FREE 
for you the rest of your life. 


Your Dollar Returned 
if you want it. I don’t want your dollar or want 
ou to keep my “‘Chatham”’ unless it pleases you. 
if, after a 30-day test, you are not satisfied, return 
the machine at my expense and I will send back 
the dollar. 


A Machine That Fits Your Farm 


After 40 years’ experience, I know every grain 
and noxious weed grown in America. I know the 
section where each one grows. I know every grain 
and weed that grows on your farm. Experience 
has shown that a Grain Grader and Cleaner 
should have special equipment for the particular 
farming section to which it goes. For example, 
send an entirely different a gle of screens, 
riddles and gange to Maine from what I send to 
California. In fact, there are scarcely 2 states in 
the U. 8. to which I send the same equipment. us 
you get the exact and proper outfit to handle the 

rains and weed seed that grow on your farm. 

‘ou don’t have to pay for a lot of extras for which 
you have no use. 


Extra Screens and Riddles Free 
In case you want more or different screens, just 
write me and I willsend themfree. Nota penny 
would I ask for extra screens and riddles. 
I also have a Free Service Department which 
will separate, clean and grade FREE any mixture 
you sendin. If you’ve got some impurity in your 








The 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 


Novem- 


grain that you cannot get rid of, don’t get discour- 


aged. Write me. 
Handles all Small Grain and Grass Seed 
My 1913 Chatham handles over 70 seed 
mixtures—wheat, oats, peas, beans,corn, bar- 
ley, flax, clover, timothy,etc. Takes cockle, 
wild oats, tame oats and smut from se 
wheat; any mixture from flax; buckhorn 
from clover; sortscorn fordrop planter. Re- 
moves foul weed seed and allsunken, cracked 
or sickly grains. Takes out all dust, dirt and 
chaff. It is also a bully. chaffer. andles 
60 bushels grain per hour. Gas power Or 
hand power. Easiest running mill on earth, 


Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 

Last year I added a Corn-Sorting Attachment, 
which grades corn so that a round or edge dro’ 
planter drops the right number of grains in 
out of every 100 hills (in repeated tests at State 
Agricultural Colleges). Same planters, loaded with 
ungraded corn, make only 65 out of 100 perfect hills, 
In two months I shipped to lows iarmers alone 
4,000 machines with Corn-Sorving Attachments, 
Try my Special Corn-Sorting Attachment. J¢ wilt 
increase-your corn crop amazingly ! 


Postal: Brings My New Book 
on Seed Selection. Every chapter is highly 
practical and exceedingly interesting. It shows 
an easy, simple way to get cid of any weed on your 
farm; how to separate any mixture of grains— 
short, how to get perfect grain for sowing, feeding 
or marketing. Send = today and_receive by 
next mail my new Book free. Address Dept: AA 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO.., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Mianeapolis, Minn. 











See also Pota- 
to Machines, 
Sprayers for 
every pur- 

pose, Garden 
Drills, Wheel 


Truckers Variety Machine 


A combination tool that can be used as a Corn, Bean and Pea Planter with Fertil- 
izer Attachment or as a Row Maker; or, with the addition of marker attachment, 
can be used for marking out rows. 


Can also be con- 


verted in aside dressing machine, or asparagus ridg- 


ers for white or green varieties. 


mach 


Fall for many kinds of work, 


This 


LRON AGE 


ine can be used from early Spring until late in the 
an be purchased in any 


form and built up to other uses when needed. Ask 


ee dealer to show it. 


Let us tell you about it in our 


lustrated folder. 


Bateman Mfg. Co., crenrocu n. 3. 
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DpH LABOR SAVING 










































makes a manof 
him—enables him to doa 


You clean your barn with half 
the effort in half the time. The 


LOUDEN CARRIER 


makes this heavy job fun for the boy. 
Curves and switches take the carrier to 
any partof the barn. The cost is small, 
M it’samoney making investment in anysize 
A stable. Send for Catalogs. Ask your 
dealer about the LOUDEN CARRIER. 


5 BARN PLANS FREE 


9 If you expect to rebuild or 
) remodel a barn our Architectural 
) Department will work your ideas 
) into a real plan without cost or 
obligation to you. Tell us the 
® number and kind of stock you 
wish to stable and give other 
information. We may be able to 
¥ save you a good many dollars. 
We manufacture every equip- 
ment for Dairy, Horse and Hog 
barns, and hay unloading tools. 














































































Grinds High-Grade Flours and 
the Best Stock Feed 


Produces cornmeal! that is seldom equalled 
and never excelled; and highest grade rye, gra- 
ham and wh»lewheat flour. Also best for grind- 
ing chop feed, producing a smooth, nutritious 
m Doesn't tear or burn the grain. A pay- 
ing investment for private or public grinding. 


Our mills have been sold in the South for 
Over forty years. Repairs almost unheard of, 
and practically no damage from wear. Intense- 
ly simple and easily cared for. No break downs 
Genuineimported French Buhr millstones,not 
soft native stones, notiron grinders. Requires 
little power. Low firstcost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial ge you nothing if 


oesn't convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills” 





Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Est. 1851) 
1276 orris Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
















































SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for use in any locality, but espec- 
: - ially valuable in the South- 
i ern States. Successfully 
grinds Indian corn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn in the 
brush. Unequaled 
grinding cob corn, with or 
without shuck; will 
also grind every kind 
of small grain includ- 
ing cotton seed wher 
mixed with corn. 


Unlike Any Other Miil 
Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service, Fuller 

ide of frame permitting use cf endless belts. 
This No. 103 isa generai purpose mil! and we stan 
back of every claim we make for it, Write for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 414 Springfield, Ohio 


Reduced Factory Prices 


\” Quaker TE 


MILLS 
shipped directto you. Saves 
you money, time and crouble. 
We pay the freigh’. Try the 
size and style you want at our risk 
10 Days Free: Trial. Send |¥ 
it back if notsatisfactory, High- 
est qualit, standard for 46 
years—now better made than ever. 
Grinds coarsest and finest table 
meal—all grains, separate or mixed. 
and ear corn with or without hus 
—23 styles—hand power to20 H. P.= 
Accept our offer—no risk to you. 
Illustrated catalog Free. Also Farm 
Supply Catalog of labor saving 
farm machinery at factory prices. 


eC AMRIRERR EE Et 
THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Dept. M. 38th, & W. Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa- 



























America’s Standard 
For 42 Years 








Dept L..3701-09 80. Ashland Ave., Chicago, TlL 











THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
' Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








W - ARE disappointed in one 
feature of our Progressive 
Farmer Corn Club work this 
year, and that is, that so many of 
the boys who entered failed to re- 
port. We are afraid that when the 
bad weather began to hurt the crops 
and it became evident that big yields 
would not be made, many of the 
boys decided that it was not worth 
while to try, and just let the whole 
business go. We feel sure that this 
was a mistake, and we wish that 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS’ CORN CLUB CONTEST. 


The Boys Who Won the Prizes and What They Made—The Big- 
gest Aveage Yield Yet Reported, But Many Boys Failed to Report. 


matter of location as weil as of resi- 
dence into consideration. Here are 
the State prizes, the first in each 
case being for largest profit, the sec- 
ond for largest yield. 

Alabama. 

Cecil Adams, Route 1, Electric, 
176.64 bushels, cost $23.80; wagon, 
given by Thornhill Wagon Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; value, $75. 

J. W. Barnett, Route 1, Newton- 
ville, Va., 172 bushels, cost $60.70; 
canning machine, given by Modern 


Canner Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
walue $40. 
Arkansas. 
Henry McCarty, Holland, 73.5 


bushels, cost $24.85; riding culti- 
vator, given by G. D. Tower & Sons, 
Mendota, IIll., value $22. 

Victor Baste, Eudora, 57.5 bu- 
shels, cost $28; corn sheller, given 
by A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., 
value $2.25. 


Florida, 


Richard Miller, Baker, 129.28 
bushels, cost $34.15; ton Peruvian, 
‘given by Peruvian Guano Co., 
‘Charleston, S. C., value (estimated) 
$30. 


Reggie McVickers, Baker, 88 
bushels, cost $24.80; fertilizer 
spreader, given by Cole Mfg. Co., 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Tennessee. 


Irby Keffman, Route 11, Hum- 
boldt, 125 bushels, cost $19.85; three 
tons ground phosphate rock (deliv- 
ered), given by Federal Chemical Co., 
Columbia, Tenn., value $26.25. 

Paul Poindexter, Route 1, Browns- 
ville, 121 bushels, cost $2710; five 
tons phosphate rock, given by Rhum 
Phosphate Mfg. Co. Columbia, Tenn., 
value $25. 


Texas. 


Ewald Breitkrentz, Brenham, 80 
bushels, cost $10.15; one seed corn 
and cotton planter, given by South- 
ern Plow Co., Dallas, Texas, value 
$14.00. 

Henry Holmes, Pennington, 72.1 
bushels, cost $32.42, diverse culti- 
vator, given by Southern Plow Co., 
Dallas, Texas, value $5. 

Virginia, 

Arthur Raines, Petersburg, 120 
bushels, cost $24; two tons fertilizer, 
given by F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Norfolk, Va., value, $50. 

Geo. S. Terry, News Ferry, 113 
bushels, cost $29.80; two tons fertil- 
izer, given by Robertson Fertilizer 
Co., Norfolk, Va., value $50. 


Other Awards. 


The other prizes we have awarded 
without regard to location, to the 
boys not winning State prizes, who 
made the largest profits from their 
acre. The successful contestants are 
as follows: 


J. L. Terry, Route 4, Peryear, 
Tenn., 115 bushels, cost $14.20; 
Poland China pig, given by E. S. 


Wright, Defeated, Tenn., value $50. 
Leonard H. Brown, Route 8, Mt. 











A THREE-YEAR-OLD FARMER. 


Edwin I. Thwing, Jr., Wilmington, 
N. C. He Has His Own Crops and 
Works Right Along With His 
Father. 





every boy had reported, even if he 
only made a small amount of corn 
and a smaller profit. 

The record of the boys who did 
report, however, is fine. The aver- 
age of 205 crops was 75.75 bushels 
per acre, made at an average cost of 
$29.28, or 38.6 cents per bushel. 
Some of the boys who made big crops 
made them at a big cost; while oth- 
ers made records hard indeed to 
beat. We expect to publish letters 
from some of the prize-winners, and 
probably from some who did not win 
prizes, and we wish to congratulate 
every boy who carried his acre thru 
the season and reported on it, even 
if he did not get a prize or make the 
yield he expected. His experience 
this year should enable him to do 
better next time, and that is the 
main thing after all. 

Here is the list of prize winners: 


157 Bushels For $19.39. 


The first prize, a Berkshire pig, 
valued at $100, was offered by Edgar 
B. Moore, Charlotte, N. C., for the 
yield of 150 bushels or more made 
at the least cost. It was won by 
Ben Leath, Kensington, Ga., who 
made 157.7 bushels of corn at a cost 
of $19.39. This corn was grown on 
a clover sod. It was cultivated four 
times. Two and a half tons of barn- 
yard manure and 100 pounds of 10- 
2-4 fertilizer were used on it. The 
corn planted was Hasting’s Prolific. 


State Prizes. 


In each State we have decided to 
give a prize for the largest profit and 
one for the largest yield, and then 
to allot other prizes, according to 
their value, to the boys who made 
the largest profits. Profit is more 
important than yield, and we wish to 
impress this fact upon our boys as 
well as upon their fathers. It may 
be said, too, that in the distribution 
of such prizes as fertilizers, lime, 





| Farmer. 











etc., it was necessary to take the 


Charlotte, N. C., value $12.50. 


Mark Rainey, Ashburn, 


els, 


and cultivator, given by S. L. Allen 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., value, $11. 


cost, 


Georgia. 


$25.10; 


Olive, N. C., 128 bushels, cost $29.75; 
two tons fertilizer, given by Robert- 


son. Fertilizer Co., Norfolk; Va., 

80 bush- Value $50. 
combined seeder J. Maurice Catchings, Route 1, 
Eqaulity, Ala., 127 bushels, cost 


$39.40; Berkshire pig, given by R. L. 
Shuford, Newton, N. C., value, $25. 


Douglas Pitts, Route 2, William- 
son, 67.6 bushels, cost $15.85; pair ‘ ge Route 1, Lanons- 
Langford horse collars, given by er, S. C., 104.8 bushels, cost $22.80; 


Couch Bros., Atlanta, Ga., value, $3. 


Truesdale Wilson, Route 1, Nancy, 
102.5 bushels, 
cultivator, 
Co., Grenloch, N. J., value $32. 

C. C. Sutton, Crofton, 70 bushels, 
cost $32.57; 


Kentucky. 


cost, 
given by 


grist mil 


ton fertilizer, given by Southern Ex- 


change Co., Maxton, N. C., value 
$26.40. 
Carl Adams, Route 1, Electric, 
$27.50; riding Ala., 105.3 bushels, cost $23.80; 


canning outfit, given by Home Can- 
ner Co., Hickory, N. C., value $15. 

Herbert Miller, Route 3, Wallace, 
C., 114 bushels, cost $32.05; ton 


Bateman Mfg. 


ll, given by A. N. 


H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., value fertilizer, given by Caraleigh Fertil- 

$3.00. izer Works; Raleigh, N. C., value 
_ $25. 

. Louisiana, Carlisle Kirkley, Route 4, Ker- 

Bryan Meredith, Grayson, 50.9 Shaw, S. C., 113 bushels, cost $34; 


bushels, cost $18.60; 


given by Mead Cycle Co., 
value $4. 

Bowen Zeagley, 
61 bushels, 
sheller, given by A. H. Patch, value 


bia, 


$2.25. 


pig, 


Benj. S. 
stonburg, 
$31.14; two tons fertilizer, given by 
F. S. Royster 


by 


Mississippi. 

Ky. P. Ewing, 
151 bushels, cost $20.40; Berkshire 
given by Jackson Stock Farm, 
Little Rock, Ark., value $50. 

Foster Walter, 
shels, cost $18.97; 
given 
Meridian, Miss., 


Ber 
on 


Route 


bicycle syren, ton lime, given by Breslauer, Lachi- 


Chicago, cotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C., 

value $10. 
Route 1, Colum- Rom Hanks, Marion, N. C., 104 
cost $29.05; corn bushels, cost $26.67; home canner, 


given by Hickory Canner Co., Hick- 
ory, N. C., value $10. 

Fred Allinder, Route 2, Bessemer, 
Ala., 104.5 bushels, cost $27.20; 40 


2, Vaughn, rods wire fencing, given by Kitsel- 
man Wire Fence Co., Munice, Ind., 
value $10. 


Aron Phipps, Clintwood, Va., 109 
bushels, cost $32; two-horse plow, 
given by Lynchburg Plow Co., Lynch- 


iton, 129.6 bu- 
e ton fertilizer, 


Meridian Fertilizer Co., burg, Va., vaiue, $10.50. 
value $22. Perry H.eGaston, Route 2, Can- 
wan Cercttes Ger, N. C., 109 bushels, cost $34.30; 
* : vg one ton phosphate lime given by B. 
McKeel, Route 1, Wal- F. Keith, Wilmington, N. C., value 
136.44 bushels, cost $109. 


Va., value $50. 


ville, 


Theo. Campbell, 
135.62 bushels, 


Burton Graham, 
bushels, cost $ 
given by Carolina Coast Lime Co., 
New Bern, N. C., value $50. 

South Carolina. 


Route 2, Ridge- 


32.2 


5; 


two tons fertilizer, 
Royster 
value $50. 


197.58 


bushels, 
tons fertilizer, 


Guano Co., 


Claud McDonald, Route 1, Homer, 
cost $104.15; 
given by F. S. Royster 
Guano Co., Norfolk, Va. value $50. 


Guano Co., 


Waldo H. Price, Route 2, Blacks- 
burg, Va., 99 bushels, cost $24.68; 
one ton lime given by Tazewell White 
Lime Works, Tazewell, Va., value 
$4.50. 

Wm. C. Melvin, Route 2, White 
Oak, N. C., 95.2 bushels, cost $21.67; 
two bushels seed corn, given by 
Charles W. Wampen, Harrisonburg, 
Va., value $5. 


Norfolk, 


Rowland, 130 
five tons lime, 


cost $35.70; Willie Milner, Valley, Miss., 85 
given by F. S. bushels, cost $11.75; subsoiler and 
Norfolk, Va., hillside plow, given by Cotton Chop- 


per Co., Atlanta, Ga., value $5. 

Arthur Williams, Route 1, Autry- 
ville, N. C., 98 bushels, cost $29.50; 
ton lime given by T. C. Andrews & 
Co., Norfolk, Va., value $5. 


two 
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L. B. Williams, Route 1, Wade, N. 
C., 100 bushels, cost $32.30; grist 
mill given by A. H. Patch, value $3. 

E. E. Baggett, Rt 1, Castleberry, 
Ala., 98.6 bushels, cost $30.99, grist 
mill, given by A. H. Patch, value $3. 

Jas. L. Greenlee, Old Fort, N. C., 
103.5 bushels, cost $35.80; grist mill, 
given by A. H. Patch, value $3. 

Cc. E. Spivey, Route 2, Dayton, 
Tenn., 92 bushels, cost $19.95; grist 
mill, given by A. H. Patch, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., value $3. 

Oyles Kennedy, Route 4, Colum- 
bus, Miss., 107 bushels, cost $35.50; 
grist mill, given by A. H. Patch, 
value $3. 

Ross Bennett, Cullowhee, N. C., 
111.3 bushels, cost $40; home can- 
ner, given by Home Canner Co., 
Hickory, N. C., value $5. 

Robt. Clarkson, Tolbert, Ala., 99.6 
bushels, cost $30; corn sheller given 
by A. H. Patch, value $2.25. 

Wm. A. Campbell, Tuskegee, Ala., 
103.50 bushels, cost $37.74; corn 
sheller, given by A. H. Patch, value 
$2.25. 

J. Allen Osborne, Route 1, Horse 
Shoe, N. C., 94.95 bushels, cost 
$28.51; corn sheller, given by A. H. 
Patch, value, $2.25. 

Robt. McCaskill, Bethune, S. C., 
88.95 bushels, cost $24.15; corn 
sheller, given by A. H. Patch, value 
$2.25. 

V. M. Burks, Fayetteville, Ala., 
91.75 bushels, cost $27.60; corn 
sheller given by A. H. Patch, value 
$2.25. 

These are the awards based on 
the records on file in our office, and 
earefully investigated by our clerks. 
As this Corn Club work has been 
solely a labor of love with us, and 
with no profit whatever to us, we 
cannot be responsible for any mis- 
takes or errors of any kind. It may 
be that some boy has failed to send 
his report to us and has missed the 
prize by failing to do so. It may be 
that some clerical errors have been 
made in our office; or it may be that 
some one who offered a prize may 
not thoroly satisfy the prize winner. 
We trust that none of these things 
have happened or will happen, but 
in any case we can only say that we 
have done the best we could and 
eannot be responsible for any mis- 
takes beyond making public correc- 
tion in case they are called to our 
attention. 

We would suggest, too, that every 


boy who has won a prize write at’ 


once to the party giving the prize, 
and give full shipping directions— 
freight office, railroad, ete.—so that 
the prize can be sent to him prompt- 
ly and at the least expense and trou- 
ble to all persons concerned. 

We thank all the friends who have 
offered these prizes; we again con- 
gratulate the winners; we would en- 
courage those who may be disap- 
pointed to try again; and we wish for 
each and every one connected with 
the work a better year than last year 
was—no matter how good it may 
have been. 





Miss Hovater’s Tomato Patch. 


OME question having been raised 
as to the accuracy of the report, 

in The Progressive Farmer of Jan- 
uary 11, of Miss Arie Hovater’s to- 
mato patch, Professor Duncan writes 
us as follows: 

“TI measured the tomato plot of 
Miss Hovater and also counted the 
tomato plants which she had on her 
one-tenth of an acre, and she had 400 
tomato plants on it. The tomato 
plants, however, were not four feet 
each way, as indicated in my article. 
When I wrote this statement, I pre- 
sume I had on my mind the instruc- 
tions which we gave the girls, which 
were to the effect that they should 
plant the tomato plants four feet each 
way. Of course, Miss Hovater had 
her tomato plants a good deal closer 
together, but she had only: one-tenth 
of an acre in tomatoes and had 400 
plants on this plot. Her record is 
correct and all right in every way 
and she made the 1,531 No. 3 cans 
of tomatoes on her prize patch.” 





HARROWINGS. 











ROF. Duggar, on page 6, January 

11, appears to throw the weight 
of his extensive experience and 
knowledge against the contention of 
Harrow regarding the value of fer- 
tilizer tests made by farmers. He 
says: “The greatest good can come 
from field experiments with fertili- 
zers conducted by farmers,’ but im- 
mediately shows that the experiments 
which he places confidence in are 
not conducted by farmers at all, in 
the sense which was apparent in 
Harrow’s discussion of the subject. 


Harrow is well aware that the 
chemical analysis of a soil is not 
alone a safe guide to its fertilization 
and has so stated, but he regards it 
as a much safer guide than “experi- 
ments conducted by farmers,’ and 
has the weight of so high an author- 
ity as Prof. Hopkins, of Illinois, to 
support that contention. Here is 
what Dr. Hopkins says, in his book, 
“Soil Fertility and Permanent Agri- 
culture,” page 111: 


“We may apply different ele- 
ments of plant food to the soil 
and note the effect, if any, in 
increasing the yield of crops, 
and thus sometimes discover 
what element is most deficient 
in the soil. One might suppose 
that this would be the best 
method, but such is not the case. 
This method frequently givés er- 
roneous results which, if fol- 
lowed, may lead to land ruin, 
because the substance applied 
may produce little or no bene- 
fit on account of the _ special 
plant food element it contains, 
but it may act as a powerful soil 
stimulant and thus liberate from 
the soils some other entirely 
different element in which the 
soil is already becoming de- 
ficient. Thus have many lands 
been practically ruined by the 
use of land plaster and salt, by 
the improper use of lime,****.”’ 


Again, in the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Am- 
erican Agriculture,’ Vol. I, page 
475: 


“In considering the general 
subject of culture experiments 
for determining fertilizer needs, 
emphasis must be laid on the 
fact that such experiments 
should never be accepted as the 
sole guide in determining fu- 
ture agricultural practice. If the 
culture experiments and the ul- 
timate chemical analysis of the 
soil agree “n the deficiency of 
any plant food element, then the 
information is conclusive and fi- 
nal; but if these two sources of 
information disagree, then the 
culture experiments should be 
considered as tentative and like- 
ly to give way with increasing 
knowledge and improved meth- 
ods to the information based on 
chemical analysis, which is- ab- 
solute.” 


But what Harrow contended for as 
necessary for a safe guide to fertili- 
zation is just what Prof. Duggar says 
he is doing and, of course, approves. 
His experiments are conducted on the 
farms of the farmers, which is exact- 
ly right; but they are not, as Prof. 
Duggar states, ‘‘conducted by farm- 
ers.”” He shows they are conducted 
by “traveling experts, who make the 
selection of land, measure the plots, 
and who give all other possible help 
in matters requiring accuracy and 
the keeping of records.” 

This is exactly the point at which 
Harrow discredited fertilizer experi- 
ments as generally conducted by far- 
mers. The farmer has not had that 
training in scientific matters neces- 
sary to give him the knowledge to 
plan fertilizer experiments that will 
really tell what he wants to know and 
this lack of scientific training also 
makes him careless of the accuracy 
which is necessary in measuring re- 
sults and interpreting them. This 
is no more a reflection on the gene- 


- periments of the trained experiment- 


ral intelligence of the farmer than it | 
would be a reflection on the general | 
intelligence of Harrow to state, for 
instance, that he does not know 
enough about engineering science to | 
plan experiments to test the strength | 
of building materials or the heat- 
producing powers of different grades 
of coal. 

What Prof. Duggar is doing is just 
what must be done to supplement the 
analyses of soils and crops, in order 
to enable the farmer to fertilize his 
land intelligently and is in effect ex- 
actly what Harrow stated he believ- 
ed to be necessary; but these ex- 
periments which Prof. Duggar men- 
tions are not conducted by farmers 
—they are conducted by Prof. Dug- 
gar and his “trained experts’? on the 
farms of the farmers. A vast and 
material difference, to be sure. 

But as between the analyses of soils 
and crops and the knowledge and ex- 


er on the one hand, and experiments 
conducted by farmers on the other, 
Harrow still maintains greater con- | 
fidence in the former as a safe guide | 
to the fertilization of the soil and | 
again calls attention to the author- | 
ities cited above, if high authorita- | 
tive support of that position is re- | 
quired. HARROW. 








Schools, Telephones and Automo- 
biles as Community Builders. - 


WANT to tell the readers of The 

Progressive Farmer how our ru- 
ral community has been improved. 

First of all, the good schools have 
proved to be of more value than any- 
thing else. Five years ago the peo- 
ple of this community began to feel | 
the need of better education. A | 
committee was appointed to canvass 
the community to see what could be 
done toward the building of a school- 
house. Something like $1,500 was 
raised, and they went to work to 
build the house, hired a wide-awake 
man to take charge of the school. He 
worked in the summer to get stu- 
dents; by fall they were ready to 
start a school. It was started with | 
12 pupils and one teacher, but now | 
we have one of the finest private | 
high schools of the State. This not | 
only adds to the attraction of the | 
community, but when a community 
has educated women and men it is 
going to make great progress along 
all lines. 

We have a fine rural school, a'| 
nice two-room building painted and | 
furnished with patent desks. They 
have two good teachers and pay | 
them $50 a month. They teach ag- | 
riculture in the school, which inter- 
ests the boys very much. We have 
four or five boys which belong to the | 
Corn Club, and they have some very | 
fine corn. 

We also have a Farmers’ Club, 
which meets once a month to talk 
over farm affairs. This inspires the 
farmers to build up their land and 
make better crops. This community 
is no longer a clay bed, washed till 
it is nething but gullies, but it is a 
very rich section of country. “Once 
or twice each year the farmers have 
a meeting and invite some exper- 
jienced agriculture man to talk to the 
farmers about how to farm and how 
to preserve his fields and woodland. 

The telephone is a great agent to 
improve a community, the farmers 
have began to realize the help and 
also the company it is. 

Water-works are in many of the 
well-to-do farmers’ houses. 

We have gas lights in our home— 
13 lights and a generator cost less 
than $200. They are very conven- 
ient, and do not cost much more 
than kerosene after they are put in, 
and are not half the trouble. 

Several of the farmers have au- 
tomobiles, which causes them to have 
good roads; for if the commissioners 
will not have the roads worked, the 
automobile men will do it at their 
own expense. In this way we have 
the best roads of the county. 

MISS MAGGIE JENKINS. 

Simpsonville, S. 'C. 








| ditch 4ft. wide, 26 in. deep, a mile lon 
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OjilPull running Rumely Automatic Baler 


For All Work 


Here’s the right tractor for 
all kinds of work—the 


ei” 
¢? 


ul Ely 


IL 


TRACTOR - 


‘A PORTE {ND- 


1 5-30 h. Pp. 


It is so easy to handle you can 
take it anywhere—you can depend 
on it either on hills or on level 
ground. It always has enough 
power. 

It’s fit for almost any kind of 
power work—plowing, harvesting, 
baling, sawing, hauling, building 
roads, etc. 

On a 160-acre farm an OilPull ‘ 
will show a proft—on a 240-acre 
farm you can keep it busy all the 
time. The OilPull is a handy, 
durable tractor —it burns cheap fuel 
and really costs less to run because 
it lasts longer. 

The OilPull steers itself in plow- 
ing—it is furnished with the Dread- 
nought Steering Guide. 

There’s a Data-Book — No. 
353.— about the 
OilPuill. Write 
for it. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
Incorporat: 
/  Power-Farming Machinery 
DALLAS NASHVILLE 463 
CROWLEY 





























from fess land, should be your aim 
each year. Better cultivation is the 
way to get it and good tools should be 
used. Cultivate three times where you did 
once before and watch the difference—get just 
the right depth and angle to your teeth, 


CULTI- 
VATORS 


help you to do this with accuracy 
and the least trouble while you are 
doing it. | Adjusting the lever for 
width of cultivation does not 
change angle of the teeth. This 
is important if you want good 
work. Steel frame machines, J 
guided by ball bearing pivot 

wheels—work well on hill- 
sides, Write for booklet, 


BATEMAN W’F’ 
one noe Ae ta 
Box 1399 












Fine 
machine 
for 





potatoes, 


DRAINAGE DITCHES 
BUILT AT LOW COST 
with 20TH CENTURY GRADER 


With one man to operate and a team of horses a 
i , can be d 

in one day at cost of only 2c per 
Built of reinforced steel. Direct pull 
on foad. Weight only 600 lbs.—light, 
) strong, guaranteed, lasts a lifetime. 
\ men’s work. Pays for itselfin 
20 days. Also makes roads, levels 
) land, clears sage brush. Many other 

Ww 4 arm uses. Low priced, 























The Baker Mfg.Co, 


960 Exchange B 
Momiphis, Teams" 





prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, truits, live stoc! 

on road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon.“ Soon 

save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 

longer—horses benefited—thousands in use—*‘my wagon 
~ rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 


FY} If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. 


40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 739 17th St., Racine, Wis, 








$10,000 Backs 


this portable wood saw. Guaranteed 1 enim os 
refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfae- 
tory. You can easily earn $10 a day witha 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable ey, 

Wood aw 
sawing all kinds of neighbors’ lum- 
ber. Strictly factory prices—save 
P jobber’s profits. Operates easily. 

Stick sits low—saw draws it on im- 
mediately machine starts. Only $10 
saw to which ripping table can be 
added. Write for catalogue. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., 
Box 5. Belleville, Pa. 











As low as $10 
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rine BUGGY for s1090 
CASH;BALANCE $ 5.00 PER MONTH 


La test, up-to-date style, twin auto seat, 
top removable to convert into a runabout, genuine 
leather upholstery, finely trimmed and finished, best 
of material and construction—retails for $100.00. 

will 
Guaranteed 3 Years—,™i'20 
BUGGIES $29.50 UP. * 

We cut out the middlemen’s profits on a 
Century Vehicles and save you $25.00 
to $45.00 on a buggy; $35.00 to $60.00 ona 
wagon; $45.00 to $100.00 ona surrey. 

Sold for cash or on_ easy monthly payments—we 
trust honest people the world over. Shipped on 
approval — Guaranteed to please or your money back. 

ritetoday for Free Catalog. Also Ask for our 
Catalog of Fine Harness at w olesale prices. 

Get our Freight Paid Prices. 

Reference—Southern Illinois National Bank. 
CENTURY MFG. CO., Dep: 933 East St. Louis, Ill, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



































This Stunning Suit 
Made to YOUR Order 


QQ Exrress 
we Prepaid 


Quality, Fitand 
Workmanship 


GUARANTEED 


Why pay a retail clothier $12 to 
$20 for ready-made clothes when you 
can have this stylish, hand-tailored 
suit, cuatand made to your individual 
re and special order, for $8.00? \ 
matter where you live, we pay 
and guarantee fit, quality and 
workmanship. Weoffera special price 
like this occasionally, in order to further in- 
troduce Progress Tailor-Made Clothes and se- \ 
cure new acents. Act now, if you wantto \. 
in on this price. ; AY Del, 
Wanted — $5 to $10 a Day “6 
We want more live, hustling young men to 
look after our business in unoccupied territory. Tf you have 
one to six hours spare time each day, write us at once. 
nt work. Selling experience not necessary. No money 
needed, Notraveling uired. We furnish complete agent's 
outfit free Burnest, live men do well right from the 
start. Send name on postal and get FREE the Progress 1913 
Style Book, Suit Samples, Prices and complete details of this 
offer. Write today and get it all by RETURN MAIL. 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. 311 , CHICAGO 


BOOK OF GOLD 
-. Free To Agents 


., Our wonderful ‘‘Book of Gold’? towers 
head and shoulders over anything ever 
attempted by any Made-to-Measure Tailor- 
ing House. Outfits cost us $48, 






















































































utfi 
dazzling “BOOK OF GO 
before such a chance!! 


E EASY 

“BOOK OF GOLD’’—200 Swell 

4 Samples, 60 wondrous fashion plates 

—makes success sure. Noexperience 

or canital needed. Go out any day 

= and clean up $5 to $15 infew hours. 

4 Orders come easy—satisfaction guar- 

i .anteed by $5,000 cash bond— you 
simply can’t fail with our help! 


YOUR OWN CLOTHES FREE 

Send us a hurry-up postal for your own free suit offer and 
complete free sample outfit, charges prepaid. Your suit 

- will prove o neenet— drew the crowd—compel a 
=o! will swiftly follow your appearance on street — 
- “BOOK OF GOLD” does feat—=poaltively no competition! 


~ GET OUR STARTLING OFF 


71 Never 











iginal. \ et eveny= 
and rush your application in to the old reliable, - 


GREAT CENTRAL TAILORING CO., 
Dept. 628 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Get This Elegant Suit 
and #10a Day 


a» Be Our Representative! 
















Puy Wear the SWELLEST SUIT Your 
ih Fown Ever Saw—madeto your ex- 
fiaxcloth and styles. It neednotcost 
Ty \ ih Ww you a dollar. Make $10 a day showing 
Ry, Made to Measure Suits 
| ~ delivered express paid for $ 50 
sun to secure a representative in eames 
every town, making prices so low, 

1] —confidential terms so liberal—thatwe 
[ ‘i can explain them only in a letter. No 
Gy your spare time, not your money. 

4 eback you ithe our capital — teach you every- 

/ e 
D it th 
BIG OUTFIT FREE, 2oyou want the 
roposition, outfit and everything—=hbsolutely free. 
cago Woolen Mills Co., *° 


fi ALS Nact measure, from your choice of 
Vi ag your suit, taking orders forelegant 

@ and up. Weare spendinga big 

2 J 
Your Profits So Big 
money orexperience required. Wewant 
thing —give yout 

Ain your town? Then write quick and get the whole 


Jackson St. 
CHICAGO 

















THE HOME CIRCLE. 











THE WOMAN’S CHALLENGE. 





I 
HAVE built my house on a hilltop, its windows are wide to the sun, 
And under their sparkling casements the highways to liberty run; 
Here is never a cobwebbed corner nor a closet hid from the light, 


I 


But the winds of heaven sweep thru it and sweeten it, day and night. 
The doors of my house stand open to the high and the humble guest; 
Here they that serve are honored, and they that toil are at rest. 

I pour his fill for the thirsty, I drink as deep where I crave, 

Since I myself am the mistress, and never again the slave! 


II 


I have chosen a mate from the people, I have chosen with open eyes, 
For who would love for a lifetime must either be mad or wise. 
Subtile am I as the serpent and fond as the nesting dove— 

Not for an hour of passion; for a sane and a steadfast love. 

I choose one clean in his manhood as I in my virgin pride; 

He dares name God in my presence, I dare face men at his side. 
With the naked truth between us, we are equal here and now, 

And the hearth and bed are holy as the church that heard our vow. 


Itt 


I have borne a child in my anguish; I have given it body and breath; 

I have tasted the solemnest chrism of life that is near to death. 

In the victor song of creation I have joined with a heartfelt cry, 

“Now this that was I is another, and the other is more than the ‘I’.” 

I have stooped to the sadder burden of this old world’s grief and sin; 

Shall the flesh of my flesh be dearer than the soul’s unconscious kin? 

If the orphaned cry unheeded, if the millions groan oppressed, 

Then woe to the careless mother with her pampered babe at her breast! 
IV 


I have burst a hundred barriers, I have blazed a hundred trails, 
The sun’s on my blowing banners, the wind’s in my swelling sails. 
Hearken to me, my masters, for the patient past is past; 
Now she that was dumb has spoken and lifted her voice at the last. 
Ready to counsel as comfort, comrade in work as in play, 
And fit for an honest sharing in the tasks of a nobler day. 
She that was cramped and hindered is come to her waiting prime— 
Room for the larger woman!—-A woman to fit the time! 

—Elaine Goodale Eastman in.Good Housekeeping. 





THE CARE OF THE NEW BABY. 





A Grandmother Gives Directions Based Not on Silly Tradition 
But on Sound Sense and Approved Medical Science—Practical 
Suggestions for the Mother Who Wishes Her Child to be Strong 





By Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Goldsboro, N. C. 


vigorous the majority of new- 

born babies are. The conserva- 
tion of this inheritance of health and 
vigor should be the effort of every 
mother, but instead of this, in a few 
days there is usually talk of colic, 
thrash, sore eyes, sniffles, nervous- 
ness. 

All of this could be prevented if 
we only exercised as much knowl- 
edge in the care of chiidren as we do 
in the case of little chickens, after 
they are hatched. They are not fed 
the first 30 hours after we take them 
from the nest, Oh, no; it would im- 
pair the digestion and we might lose 
them. But the practice goes on of 
giving the new-born baby a piece of 
fat meat or a sugar-rag to suck a few 
hours after birth—and kept up until 
the mother’s milk comes. Does not 
reason teach us that with the com- 
ing of the baby there would be milk 
all ready if it was needed? 


Let the Baby Have Water. 


[ IS remarkable how strong and 





“But what shall we do to hush its 
cries?’? someone will ask. Usually 
a teaspoon of warm water that has 
been boiled will be all that is neces- 
sary, and the giving of water regular- 
ly each day should be kept up. Moth- 
ers have told me that their three- 
months-old babies have never had a 
drop of water. Someone had told 
them it would give the baby colic, 
when the truth is that many times 
the milk is thrown up and the baby 
restless for lack of water. Catnip 
tea, and most other teas, are effect- 
ive, because in giving the teas the 
baby gets the much-needed water. 
Because the milk is liquid, the mis- 
taken idea exists that no water is 
necessary. Milk can never take the 
place of water. It should be boiled 
to prevent any infection from dis- 
ease germs. 

However, the baby should be put 
to the breast within a few hours af- 
ter birth. Altho the milk does not 
appear until from 48 to 72 hours, co- 





ad 


lostrum is generally present which is 
useful as a laxative and may satisfy 
the child. If it does not, and the 
lukewarm water does not, from % 
to 1 ounce of a 1 per cent solution of 
milk sugar may be given not oftener 
than every two hours, but should be 
discontinued as’ soon as milk appears 
in the breast. 


Regular Hours For Feeding. 


Mothers should remember that the 
education of the child begins with 
the first breath it draws, so regular 
hours for feeding should be estab- 
lished at once. From two to three 
hours the baby needs feeding the 
first six weeks; after that every 
three hours. If it is asleep at nurs- 
ing time, it should be gently put to 
the breast and moved about until it 
forms the habit of self-waking. Un- 
less this is done, the baby after long 
hours of sleep gets so hungry it takes 


the milk so ravenously that it 
chokes, throws up the milk, and 
then over-feeds, producing indiges- 


tion and colic. 

The new-born baby should have 
mouth and eyes washed with boracic 
acid in as short a time as possible, 
as it may be a question of sight. Not 
one child in a thousand is born blind. 
This great truth should be told: to 
every woman, white and black, rich 
and poor. For the next five years 
every newspaper should print in big 
letters on the first page ‘“‘Children 
are not born blind,’’ and follow with 
directions like this: 

How to Prevent Blindness. 


Prevention: Wash the _ baby’s 
eyes within a few hours after birth 
with a solution of boracie acid. Us- 
ing a bit of soft linen, wash one eye, 
throw the cloth away; take another 
piece for the other eye, to prevent 
the transfer of a possible inflama- 
tion from one eye to the other. Do 
this every day. 

Wash the baby’s mouth every day 
with the same kind of solution and 
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it will not have sore mouth (thrash). 

Keep the nasal passage clean by 
the use of the same solution. A bit 
of absorbent cotton on a toothpick 
or a little mop made of old linen and 
dipped in the solution cleaning the 
nose, and then applying white vase- 
line prevents sniffles. 

The mother who says, “My baby 
is well, only it has a mighty bad 
cold”? does not know that adenoids, 
catarrh, tonsilitis, all have their be- 
ginning with ‘‘only a cold,”’ therefore 
colds should be avoided by proper 
clothing, well-ventilated rooms, and 
plenty of exercise in the open air. 
Colds always lower the vitality of 
children and adults, and pave the 
way for any disease that chances to 
come along. The baby needs as much 
pure air as the mother does, there- 
fore, do not cover its face so closely 
as to prevent a constant supply. 


Dangers in Some Common Practices. 


Another habit that has been hand- 
ed down from generation to genera- 
tion and cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, is the wetting of the nipple. 
The mother puts her fingers in her 
mouth, moistens them and rubs them 
on the nipple before the baby nurses. 
We do not know how many germs of 
disease are transmitted in this way. 
The nipple should be wet with this 
same solution of boracie acid after 
and before each nursing. 

Another foolish habit is to milk 
the mother’s milk into the eyes of 
the baby for sore eyes—a dangerous 
practice. Another habit of old mid- 
wives is to press the milk that is fre- 
quently formed in the breast of the 
baby out. Let it alone. Abcesses 
and dangerous inflamation have been 
produced by doing this. We cannot 
afford to experiment with the deli- 
cate body of the child. What the 
mother does not understand should 
be explained by the physician, and 
not by every visitor that comes in. 
Tradition, as much as any other one 
cause, increases infant mortality. If 
it is necessary to study about every 
other line of business to make it a 
success, is it not worth while to be- 
gin to try to learn something about 
babies? 


Boracic Acid Solution. 


Boracie acid solution, I ought to 
explain before closing this article, is 
made by taking ten cents worth of 
it and pouring boiling watee over it~ 
until all the acid is dissolved. Put 
in a bottle that has been boiled; cork 
it tight. From this take 1 teaspoon 
to % cup of boiling water, let it cool 
and it is ready for use. Do not dip 
cloth in the cup. Take out just what 
is reeded. What is left in the cup 
should be thrown away, and another 
supply prepared when needed. 





“Keep Sweet and Keep Movin’.” 


O BE content does not mean that 

we should go on in the same old 
way that people did years ago, just 
because our parents did things thus 
and so. I often think of a remark 
my mother made to her daughters a 
short while before her death: “If 
you can see where I have made mis- 
takes, don’t make the same ones.”’ 
Yet she was a smart and good wo- 
man, and a fine house-keeper, but 
she wanted her children to be pro- 
gressive. 

If our circumstances are such*that 
we cannot do as some people have 
done, nor have the latest improve- 
ments in our farm homes, we: can 
be content with our station in life, 
and yet do all we can to make our 
home and family happy and con- 
tented, and little by little make the 
improvements. Read The Progres- 
sive Farmer and other good litera- 
ture, and put their teachings into 
practice so far as we can. Do not 
be discontented and worry because 
you think others are prospering and 
you are not. The guide book for all 
says, “Godliness with contentment is 
great gain.” 

MRS. W. J. WARD. 

Pickens, Miss. 
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EARLY AND THOUGHTLESS 
~ MARRIAGES. 
One of the Chief Causes of Divorce 


—Things Both Parties Should 
Know Before Marrying. 





i? THESE days of hasty marriages 
and rapid divorces, we should con- 
sider the home training of boys and 
girls. It matters not how well a 
young girl has mastered a certain 
work, she should make especial prep- 
eration for the duties of home. At- 
tention to details pertaining to home 
comfort has held together many an 
unhappy marriage. If a man is well 
fed, his love is not so likely to take 
wing at every uncongenial discovery. 
Young man, before you marry be 
sure of three things: Your love for 
the girl, her ability as a housekeep- 
er, and your own ability to support 
a wife. 

Think what a girl gives up when 
she links hands with a man; in 
forming these bonds what trust she 
reposes in him, what a leap she 
takes, and what a risk she runs. She 
gives up parents and home; life, 
honor, everything is laid at his feet 
for love’s sake. 

And, girls, it always should be for 
love. Too many marry for wealth, 
position, and honor, therefore the 
divorce is the next thing. You 
should think a long time before you 
leap. The trouble with some young 
people is, they become infatuated, 
and think they really love, but later 
they see it was mere fancy. A young 
girl loves devotedly, she takes the 
sacred name of wife, thoughtless of 
the responsibility which her position 
involves, she marries with an honest 
desire to make her home a happy 
one, but not being drilled as house- 
keeper she fails. 

A girl should not marry until she 
knows how to do everything about 
the home. Good housekeeping has 
more to do with domestic happiness 
than young lovers.dream of. With- 
out good housekeeping, the romance 
will soon go out of marriage. No 
matter what a girl’s accomplishments 
may be, her education is incomplete 
if she has not some knowledge of 
house-work. 

The most pitiful thing in the world 
is a helpless girl, and she is daily 
growing more and more of a back 
number, and sometime in the near 
future, when man comes quite to his 
proper senses, she will be an utterly 
unknown quantity. 

This is the trouble with early mar- 
riages, the girl does not know how 
to do anything about the home. 
Young people are impressionable, 
and if left to their own will are apt 
to rush into matrimony without con- 
sidering the grave responsibility of 
married life. Many cases come un- 
der my observation where youthful 
and hasty marriages have resulted 
in unhappiness, most especially the 
ones that eloped and married. 

Young boys and girls should re- 
member that the romantic attach- 
ments of youth are seldom lasting. 
The girl who marries too young 
misses many pleasures which tend 
to develop the real woman in her, 
and which have an important influ- 
ence upon her in after years. 

Again, every man contemplating 
marriage should begin in a kinder- 
garten class, in which it should be 
drilled into his mind that ,while he 
can run a courtship on hot air, it 
takes money to support a family. He 
should be taught to repeat butcher’s 
bills, grocery bills, doctor’s bills,.and 
all other bills to which matrimony 
is heir. hen it would not come 
with such a shock to him, when he 
found out that it was not cheaper for 
two to live than one. 

MRS. D. R. 





A Little Home School. 


HERE is no school near this place 
so I am trying to teach the boy 
and girl at home. I, like Squeers, 
believe in object lessons, and prac- 
tical education. We take long walks 
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farm homes. 


wheel. 


ness is over. 


are paid. 


Of course, these old hand machines will never 
again be called upon to supply any large part of the 
wearing apparel or household equipment; but it is a 
very wrong idea to conclude that their day of useful- 
There is a good demand, especially in 
the larger cities of the North, for hand-woven fabrics. 
Carpets, rugs, coverlets, counterpanes, portieres, etc., 
are gladly bought by many people, and good prices 


There have been a number of more or less suc- 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE OLD-TIME HOME CRAFTS? 


HESE pictures, furnished by Miss Annie Ken- 

drick Walker, show that the old-time practices 
of spinning and weaving are still kept up in some 
The top picture shows the process of 
“warping” the bars of an old loom; in the other pic- 
ture one of the old ladies is “carding” wool, the other 
spinning flax on the once indispensable spinning 





























cessful attempts to bring these old home industries 
back into more general favor; and it cannot be 
doubted that for many women they offer a splendid 
opportunity to convert spare time into money. The 
home-spun, home-dyed, home-woven coverlet or rug 
not only possesses wonderful wearing qualities, but 
may be made a reai work of art, 

We have no doubt that many readers own some of 
these home-made articles which they treasure for 
their serviceability, their beauty and their individu- 
ality, while others may be familiar with the processes 
illustrated here or even be expert in the old-time 
methods of dying, weaving, etc. 
these things should see to it that their knowledge is 
preserved and handed on to others. 

What is most needed now, perhaps, is some gener- 
al exchange, thru which the would-be buyers and pos- 
sible sellers of these goods could be brought together. 
The Progressive Farmer will be glad to hear from 
anyone interested in the work, but we cannot agree 
either to find home-woven goods for buyers or to find 
| a market for those who would like to sell. 


Those who know 








down thru the swamp lands and 
always find something interesting. 
Last Sunday the little girl found a 
lot of mussels. These were new and 
curious to her. Lots of the shells 
were empty when she opened them 
and I told her how the little creature 
had died in the shell and returned to 
dust. She said, Oh, mama, this is 
his pretty little white coffin.” 

When we came home I read to her 
from Goldsmiths ‘‘Animated Nature,” 
about the habits of bivalved shell 
fish. She was very much interested 
in this lesson in natural history. 

Another great educational factor 
is a seedsman’s annual. The beau- 
tiful pictures and the fine description 
of the various plants is a fairly good 
introduction to botany and floricul- 
ture. 

I ame reading ‘Grandfather’s 
Chair” to the children to give them 
a little history in mild form. They 
have a slate and pencil and a blue- 
back speller. These, with the mul- 
tiplication table and a small black- 
board, with a box of colored chalk, 
complete our present outfit, tho we 
take occasional extra lessons in phys- 
iology and English literature. We 
have a study hour every afternoon. 

The little boy has a watch and is 
very careful not to study overtime. 
But the little girl wants to be learn- 
ing all between times. 

SINCERE. 


Make Children’s Clothing Plain. 


HAVE but little sympathy for the 

mother whose over-work consists 
of much unnecessary work on chil- 
dren’s clothes, whose chief aim is 
elaborateness. It is not only wasted 
energy in the making of them, but 
added work in washing and ironing. 
Nor does the trouble end here, for 
a desire for elaborate clothing is 
created, which in later years, will be 
hard to satisfy. 

I say the time spent in needless 
preparation of elaborate clothing 
should be spent in mental and moral 
training of our children. 

MRS. LULA E. ARMON. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 
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Some Tested Recipes. 


HAVE found the following recipes 

very satisfactory, and so wish to 
pass them on to others. The method 
of preparing turnips will be found 
a pleasing variation from the ordi- 
nary way of cooking them with meat. 
The cream filling given may be used 
as a separate dessert apart from the 
sponge cake. 


1—A DELICIOUS DESSERT. 


Make a sponge cake of the following in- 


gredients: 2 cups sugar; 2 teaspoons baking 
powder; 2 cups sifted flour; 4 eggs; % tea- 
cup boiling water; a pinch of salt, and va- 


nilla to taste. 

Beat the whites and yolks of eggs sepa- 
rately. Add the boiling water when all the 
other ingredients have been mixed and bake 
in moderate oven. When cool, cut in blocks 
and pour over it the following: 

Cream Filling. 

Take ¥% pint milk, 1 teaspoon cornstarch, 
2 teaspoons sugar, 1 egg (yolk), pinch of 
salt, 2 teaspoons vanilla, % teaspoon butter. 
Mix the cornstarch with 2 tablespoons of 
the milk; add to the beaten yolk 2 tablee 
spoons milk and beat well with a fork. 
Then put these two mixtures together. Place 
the rest of the milk on the fire and when 
boiling, stir intg it the cornstarch mixture. 
Let it cook three minutes, stirring all the 
time. Add the salt, sugar and butter, and 
take from the fire. When cool add vanilla. 
This dessert is greatly improved by adding 
oranges, bananas, and pineapple, cut up 
fine. Serve with plain or whipped cream. 


IL—PRUNE PUDDING. 


Beat the whites of 4 eggs very stiff, and 
sweeten. Add to it 15 prunes which have 
been cooked until tender and mashed fine. 
(Remove stones.) Pour into buttered bak- 
ing dish and brown. Serve with cream. 

Either fresh or dried apples which have 
been thoroly cooked and strained may be 
substituted for the prunes. 


Ill.—CREAMED TURNIPS. 


Boil turnips in clear water until tender. 
Pour over them a cream sauce 


made as 
follows: 
Melt 2 tablespoons of butter; add 2 
tablespoons flour, and stir until smooth. 


Heat 1 pint sweet milk and when boiling 
add the butter and flour. Let cook, stir- 
ring constantly, until it is thick and creamy, 
Add salt and pepper. 


IV.—ANOTHER SUGGESTION, 


Melt your butter for using 
wheat cakes and waffles. 
better than using cold, 

MRS. 


on hot buck- 
You will find it 
hard butter. 
CLARENCE POE. 





An Eggspert Operator. 
Operator (to his young 
10,000 ens an hour. 
Young wife—Good gracious! Wherever do 
you get all the eggs from ?—Exchange. 


wife)—I can set 
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4:Glorious Roses 


And 2 Packets Seeds 
For ONLY 25 Cents 
ee MASCURAND — Best 


PRES. Lege SA ot mgs pink, huge 
buds, fine bed 
ANTOINE nOveInD anitedl overe 
laid witb rainbow tints. 
ETOILE de FRANCE — Velvety 
crimson, deliciously fragrant. 
The gold medal rose of France. 

_ 8 — Pe ag GIANT TRIMER- 
AU—Splendid French 

Ab 

4 PKT. DAHLIA SEED, mixed. 
New Century, Single, Striped, 
Black, Cactus and Double, As © 
easily grown as Zinnias, bloom 

es quickly as from tuber. 


Retail Value of Above 
Collection 85¢ 
It is yours for six names o. real home owning: 
flower lovers and 25c. Send today, this offer ma: 
not appear again. I catalog nearly 400 roses, 
the newest and best. Dahlias, Ferns, Palms, all 
sorts of house plants,etc. Catalogue free. Address 
MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Florist - 
Seeuswoman, Dahlia rom Box 258 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








- ELECTRIC o: 
GASOLINE | 


Han b 
kerosene. 'No odor oF noise, 


poy big introductory offer 
one BURNER e want one person in 
Fits Your Old Lamp each locality to whom we 
can refer new customers, Ask for free offer and 
agents’ wholesale prices, AGENTS WANTED, 
MANTLE LAMP COw 612 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 


NEW FEATHERBEDS ONLY $7.40 


limited time we offer ful , 
F eather beds $7.40 each. New Feather ro 
» $1.20 per pals, 4 ‘ 1% b, facto —_ 
ea 


with order, 
s Ticking. Guar- 


Powerful w’ 


hite 
on one ailon 
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ers. Best A. é 

anteed as represented or money 

back. Prompt Shipment. Order 

to-day or write for free catalogue. 
We give bank references. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 


P 
Dept. G- 
and Pair of Pillows for 


FEATHER BEDS 
$10.00. Satisfaction or 


money back. Write today forour special free offer. 
THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 


“HOME WATERWORKS” 


The problem of home water-works 
is a big one, but one the farmer must 
solve. Many are doing it. This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 
The Progressive Farmer for $1.00. 


Agen ‘Wanted. 


ILLOW CO. 
CREENSBORO, N. C. 








New 40-lb. Feather Bed 
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HERE is no time to lose if you are to get that 

incubator and spraying outfit this year. You 

should get the catalogs of leading makes and de- 
cide which one will suit you best. 





ROF. Charles L. Coon, of Wilson, sends us a 

vigorous endorsement of our “Make Your 
Neighborhood a Reading Neighborhood” cam- 
paign, and calls our attention to an excellent plan 
he uses in his school: 


“Bach teacher in the schools, instead of 
subscribing personally for one or two maga- 
zines or papers, contributes to a common peri- 
odical fund as much as he would spend for 
periodicals during the year. A committee is 
appointed to select as many periodicals as 
the common fund will buy. The periodicals 
are then ordered at club rates to be sent in 
care of the school. The periodicals are kept 
in the library reading room, where they are 
accessible to all, teachers as well as pupils.” 


We should like to see this effort at co-operation 
tried in some of our farm communities. Why 
should not a group of farmers subscribe for papers 
to be sent to their school libraries during the 
school term, copies to be taken home by the pupils 
and passed from home to home? Talk over this 
idea with your teacher. 





E HAVE to say it at least once a year, so we 
might as well begin now by pointing out 
some classes of articles that we cannot print in 
The Progressive Farmer. We cannot print obit- 
uary notices or wedding notices or resolutions of 
Tespect. We cannot print denominational articles 
or partisan articles. We cannot print articles 
written for the purpose of boosting any particular 
man for office. Nor can we print purely political 
articles. Articles that deal directly with the 
farmers’ interest, even tho partly political, such 
as the parcel post, good roads, good schools, pub- 
lic health work, the Torrens system, etc., etc., we 
are glad to have discussed by our correspondents. 
But our space is so limited that we cannot find 
room for articles on purely political subjects-— 
such as the primary law, the direct election of 
Senators, the initiative and referendum, etc., etc. 
A limited space is allowed for editorial discussion 
of these subjects in our ‘‘What’s the News?’ de- 
partment, but the pressure of other matter will 
not permit to give space to discussion on our cor- 
respondence pages. 





O YOU think the Tomato Club work of inter- 

est and importance only to the girls who take 

part in it? If so, listen to what Prof. L. Nv’ 
Duncan tells about two Alabama counties: 


“Last year (1911) when we started the 
work in Pike County, I was present and saw 
the first can of tomatoes put up that was 
canned in that county. In July, 1912, we 
found that up to that date 50,000 cans of 
tomatoes and other vegetables had been can- 
ned as a result of the work. These cans were 
worth ten cents each, a total of $5,000 worth 
of good, wholesome vegetable food products 
for the home and market, which would have 
decayed and gone to waste if it had not been 
for the Girls’ Tomato Club work,, 

“The work in Walker County has been in 
progress two seasons, and in July, 1912, we 
found that 400,000 cans of fruit and 
vegetables had been put up as a result of the 
Tomato Club work. In one of the leading 
business towns, I asked the merchants where 
they bought their canned tomatoes, fruits 
and vegetables, and was told that all these 
products were purchased from the girls in 
the Tomato Clubs and from their homes.” 


Here is a new industry producing $45,000 worth 
of goods in two counties as a direct result of 
what some people may have thought merely an 
attempt to interest girls in garden and household 
work. If a manufacturing plant, producing a 
product worth $40,000 in a year, came to an ordi- 


nary Southern town, the local papers, the daily 
papers, and the trade papers would all be giving 
liberal space to it; and yet, as we said, there are 
folks who think the Tomato Club work a small 
matter. 





Keep the Tax on Fraudulent Oleo. 


LEOMARGARINE is a food product of which 
QO oleo oil, which comes from beef cattle, is 

the basis. With this are combined some 
neutral lard, cottonseed oil, and other oils. It is, 
when properly made, a perfectly healthful pro- 
duct, with a food value slightly below that of good 
butter. 

Most people will not willingly buy oleomarga- 
rine, simply because for a good many years it was 
largely sold under the false pretense that it was 
butter, and so secured a bad reputation. As it 
can be made for a fraction of what it costs to pro- 
duce good butter, dairymen naturally objected to 
its being sold as butter. A great many consumers 
also wished to know when they paid for, butter 
that they really got butter and not an imitation 
worth about half as much. 

To prevent this unfair sale of oleomargarine, a 
number of States passed laws of various kinds 
and Congress finally enacted a bill placing a tax of 
one-fourth of a cent upon each pound of oleomarg- 
arine to which coloring matter has not been added, 
and a tax of ten cents a pound upon all colored 
in imitation of butter. Since the passage of this 
law, the,manufacturers have found out how to 
combine other oils and fats with those commonly 
used so as to give the oleomargarine practically 
the same color as butter and, the courts having 
held that it is not artifically colored, this oleo- 
margarine pays only the one-fourth cent tax. 

Ever since the passage of this bill, the oleo 
manufacturers, aided by the cottonseed oil re- 
finers and the beef cattle raisers of the far West, 
have been trying to have it repealed. We are 
sorry to say that a number of Southern news- 
papers and a good many Southern Congressmen 
have joined in this fight, seemingly under the im- 
pression that such action would somehow benefit 
the South, thru the increased demand for cotton- 
seed oil. We have several times shown how 
baseless this argument is, and shall *have some- 
thing more to say on this point next week. It 
speaks well for the intelligence of Southern farm- 
ers that no representative body of them has ever 
declared in favor of the repeal of this tax. On 
the contrary, whenever action has been taken 
Southern farmers have stood firmly against its 
repeal, as it is certainly to their interest to do. 

Another argument advanced by the oleo inter- 
ests is, that it would lower the cost of living to 
remove this tax on colored oleomargarine. The 
only way this could be done, of course, would be 
by the selling of oleomargarine for butter; for the 
tax on uncolored oleo—that sold for what it real- 
ly is—is only one-fourth of a cent per pound. It 
needs only a minute’s thought to show anyone 
that the only reason the manufacturers have for 
wishing to color oleo is to sell it as butter, and so 
get a higher price for it than they could get for 
it if sold as oleomargarine. If oleomargarine 
could be freely sold as butter—and it must be re- 
membered that this is the only reason for color- 
ing it to resemble butter—butter might be cheap- 
er, but oleomargarine would be higher, and the 
consumer, unless he knew exactly where what he 
was eating came from, could not know whether 
he was eating butter or oleomargarine. The 
dairymen would suffer; the consumers would be 
defrauded, and only the manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine would profit. 

Another argument advanced is that this ten- 
cent tax is class legislation—that it discriminates 
against the oleo man in favor of the dairyman. 
This, of course, is meant only for those who do not 
think, or who are uninformed. Oleo uncolored 
pays only one-fourth cent per pound tax, a per- 
fectly legitimate inspection tax. It is consistent 
with the cause they are fighting for, that no one 
could guess from the statements made by the pa- 
pers and legislators favoring the repeal of this 


tax, that it is only the oleomargarine «>lored in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


imitation of butter that is taxed. 
tax is a tax to prevent fraud. 

Now, The Progressive Farmer believes that ole- 
omargarine, as a valuable food article, is a good 
thing, and it does not care a thing about the pres- 
ent tax except for what it accomplishes. Frankly, 
it has not accomplished what its originators hoped, 
since, as we have said, the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers have found a way to evade it. If a better 
plan for preventing the fraudulent sale of oleo- 
margarine could be found—for example, if the 
coloring of oleo to imitate butter should be pos- 
itively prohibited—we would be in favor of it. 
But when a bill has back of it the very men who 
would profit most by the ability to sell oleomarg- 
arine for butter, and when it can only be sup- 
ported by such specious arguments as we have 
just quoted, we must be against it. We are for 
retaining the present tax, until a better plan is 
found; and we are certainly against the sale of 
olemargarine as butter, which fraud is exactly 
what such bills as those fathered by Congressmen 
Burleson, of Texas, and Lever, of South Carolina, 
are calculated—whether designedly or not, we 
know not—to make easier. 

It is simply a question of oleomargarine as 
oleomargarine, versus oleomargarine as_ butter. 
The farmers of the country have already shown 
where they stand, and it is now up to them, es- 
pecially the farmers of the South, to convince 
some of the Congressmen who are misrepresent- 
ing them on this'question, that they will not stand 
for any measure which makes fraud easier and 
which sacrifices the interests of both the farmer 
and the ultimate consumer to the greed of a few 
packing-houses and oil refineries. 


The ten-cent 





Corn 48 Cents in Minnesota, 96 in 
South Carolina! 


— 


ce country is today a network of railways, 





and one would suppose that the price of 

farm crops would vary little from State to 
State. But let any man who cherishes such an 
illusion, take a glance at the official statement 
issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture some weeks ago, showing that corn was 
selling at that time at forty-eight cents in Minne- 
sota and ninety-six cents—exactly twice as much 
—in South Carolina! How prices varied is in- 
dicated by the following complete table of corn 
prices by States: 

Illinois, 50 cents; Iowa, 50 cents; Kansas, 53 
cents; Missouri, 50 cents; Nebraska, 52 cents; 
Texas, 63 cents; Oklahoma, 50 cents; Indiana, 
53 cents; Ohio, 56 cents; Georgia, 92 cents; Ken- 
tucky, 59 cents; Tennessee, 65 cents; Alabama, 
84 cents; Mississippi, 77 cents; North Carolina, 
85 cents; Arkansas, 69 cents; South Dakota, 41 
cents; Minnesota, 48 cents; Virginia, 76 cents; 
South Carolina 96 cents; Louisiana, 69 cents; 
Wisconsin, 55 cents; Michigan, 63 cents; Penn- 
sylvania, 70 cents. 

Such a table furnishes a most damning ar- 
raignment of our present antiquated and costly 
system of distribution and marketing. Unneces- 
sary middlemen must be eliminated and buyer 
and seller brought closer together. How long 
shall we endure the enormous waste and loss 


between the farmer selling corn in Minnesota 
at forty-eight cents a bushel and the farmer buy- 
ing in South Carolina at ninety-six cents a bushel? 


A Thought for the Week. 


Tos highest duty of society is the education 








of the children. The command to educate 

our country children has been thundered 
from the conscience of the age. W&en in obed- 
ience to the demands of the people and of justice 
to the child, this General Assembly shall provide 
for a six-months rural school, North Carolina will 
feel the impulse of an exalted hope. The act of 
beneficent wisdom will reach down to the chil- 
dren of the lowliest and lift them up to a clearer 
vision. It will show them hope and endow them 
with a new strength. It will lift the whole State 
up and give to her a nobler and a grander mean- 
ing. And prosperity, and juster laws, and nobler 
institutions and ideals will follow in the train of 
universal enlightenment.—Governor Locke Craig, 
of North Carolina, in Inaugural Address. 
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LEGISLATION THE FARMERS OF NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA NEED. 





are now in session, and the General Assem- 

bly of each State has an almost unprece- 
dented opportunity to serve our agricultural in- 
terests and atone for past neglect in this respect. 
The people are awake and alert as never before, 
and will not be satisfied unless the more import- 
ant reforms they demand—and have demanded 
heretofore, but never with such emphasis as now 
-—are enacted into law., 


T= Legislatures of North and South Carolina 


1.—A Six-Months’ School Term for Every Country 
School. 


The one issue which overshadows all other is- 
sues in both States is that of providing a six- 
months school term for all our country boys and 
girls. We have recently called attention to the 
shameful fact that, according to the latest Govern- 
ment diagram, North Carolina is now furnishing 
its country boys and girls a shorter school term, 
is giving them a poorer chance in life, than any 
other State in the American Union with the single 
exception of New Mexico; and that South Carolina 
is giving its country children a poorer chance for 
an education than any other State except North 
Carolina and New Mexico. And even New Mexico 
is far ahead of us in other forms of public school 
efficiency; spends a great deal more per child than 
we spend, is far ahead of us in average attend- 
ance, and pays its teachers much better. 

More efficient public schools are the supreme 
need of our country districts. Our town schools are 
pretty well supported, and our State colleges, but 
our country schools, having no lobbyists to plead 
for them before legislative committees, and no 
powerfuland wealthy alumni organized ineach city 
to demand appropriations for them, have been neg- 
lected, shamefully neglected, year after year, until 
a new Government bulletin and the wonderfully 
exhaustive Russell Sage Foundation bulletin alike 
have proclaimed it to the world that North and 
South Carolina are now even lower than New 
Mexico in provision for their country children. 

The farmers of both States are now determined 
that this condition shall be remedied. Neither 
State can go forward as it should while this con- 
dition exists. The inefficiency of our schools is 
like a ball and chain holding us back in all our 
efforts to run forward. Hspecially is all rural pro- 
gress dependent upon better schools. If we are 
to have better farming methods, if we are to have 
a more beautiful rural life, if the farmers are to 
have the intelligence and leadership necessary for 
the protection @f their own interests, if our coun- 
try districts are to hold the most intelligent and 
progressive elements in their population, we must 
have a better school system. The present policy 
not only fails to develop latent talent generally, 
but drives the most enterprising men and women 
from the country. From‘every neighborhood in 
North Carolina and in South Carolina people have 
moved to town in the last twenty years in order to 
get better school facilities for their children. 

No wonder the people are saying all over each 
State, ‘““‘Whatever else the Legislature does or does 
not do, it must not adjourn until it provides a six- 
months school term for our country boys and 
girls. It must not adjourn until we are freed 
from the disgrace of doing less for our country 
boys and girls than any other State in the Amer- 
ican Union, except New Mexico.”’ In South Caro- 
lina we believe therc is no claim that the money 
cannot be raised for the increase of the school 
term. In North Carolina the money can be found 
if the Legislators are only determined to find it. 
And the farmers of the State will never be able 
to understand how money was found for increas- 
ing the appropriations for the higher institutions 
of learning from $42,000 a year in 1897, to more 
than a quarter of a million dollars a year in 1911 
—they will never understand how money has been 
found for apropriating costly buildings and for in- 
creasing salaries, if it cannot also be found for 
giving a decent chance to the long neglected coun- 
try boys and girls of the State. Other methods 
have been proposed, but we believe that with a 
proper assessment of property in the State and 
suitable inheritance and income taxes, the school 
tax can be increased from twenty to twenty-five 
cents on the one hundred dollars without increas- 
ing the State’s general tax levy. 


Ii.—A Modern and Flexible Compulsory At- 
tendance Law. 


Along with an increased school term must 
come a compulsory attendance law. It is amaz- 
ing how rapidly the sentiment in favor of this ad- 
vanced step has grown. In the recent North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union the issue was squarely put, 
and won not only by an overwhelming and tre- 
mendous majority—by a vote of nearly one hun- 
dred to one—but also with great enthusiasm. 
Everywhere one hears the statement, “If it is 
right to compel me to pay taxes to provide school 
advantages for the children, it is right to compel 





the children to take advantage of these school 
advantages after the tax-payers provide them.” 
The logic is unanswerable. 

Most of the objections to a compulsory attend- 
ance taw heretofore have been based on the ab- 
surd idea that it would be an absolutely tyranni- 
cal measure, knowing no bowels of mercy, and 
making no provision for the temporary exemption 
of children in circumstances of genuine necessity. 
On the contrary, in a proper compulsory attend- 
ance law provision will be made for exempting 
children of parents in dire poverty, ete., and a 
good deal of latitude will be given the county 
boards of education. 

The fear that such a law will interfere with 
farm work also strikes us as unsound. In the 
first place it would apply only to children of thir- 
teen years or under, and their part in farm work 
is fortunately not important. Moreover, the 
school term may be adjusted in each section to 
suit the prevailing conditions. If a continuous 
six-months term thru the late fall, winter, and 
early spring months cannot be provided without 
interference with farm work, a portion of the 
term can be given after the crops are. laid-by in 
summer. The Negro question can also be adjust- 
ed as in many more puzzling forms than this. The 
present North Carolina law gives the county 
board of education authority to exempt any school 
from the provisions of the compulsory attendance 
law; and this feature can be included in the new 
act-—with suitable restrictions. 


Iil._—A Better System of Taxation. 


We repeat that the problem of raising money 
for the schools in North Carolina can be solved. 
Some such methods as have succeeded in Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio and West Virginia, will succeed in North 
Carolina. 

The justest of all forms of taxation is the in- 
heritance tax. In South Carolina, which has no 
inheritance tax law at all, and in North Carolina 
which has one that amounts to nothing, each 
State ought to get several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year from inheritances. A law somewhat 
less stringent than Oklahoma’s, but more string- 
ent than that of Kansas or of California, rigidly 
enforced, would greatly increase our revenues and 
reduce the burden of taxation on the, poor; would 
tax the gains of chance or inheritance more, the 
gains of thrift and industry less. A heavier in- 
come tax, with provisions for publishing the in- 
come tax list, would also probably double receipts 
from this source. A plan for requiring al solvent 
credits to be listed or registered, in order to be 
collected, should also be provided. 

No honest man will complain of paying his 
share of taxes, provided he be sure he is not pay- 
ing more than his share. The trouble is that our 
present method of township assessments, is an ut- 
terly unscientific, hit-or-miss, hodge-podge—a 
vast patchwork of injustice and inequality. In 
most cases lands are not assessed at anything like 
their true selling value; but the small farmers 
will not complain of a fair valuation provided they 
get a six-months school term for their children, 
and provided plans are made at the same time for 
getting the city man’s personal property, income, 
and solvent credits on the books at a fair valua- 
tion, and provided the large holdings of farm land, 
timber land, the water-powers, lands held for 
speculation and big industrial enterprises, rail- 
roads, etc., are taxed on an equal basis. 

To insure equality in assessments, district 
boards should be appointed, each board having 
charge of, say three or five counties with ample 
power to equalize assessments within each group 
of counties. Then a State Tax Commissioner, or 
Tax Commissioners should have authority, after 
thoro investigation, to equalize assessments by 
districts. 


IV.—-The Torrens System of Registering Land 
Titles. 


Next, the farmers want the Torrens system of 
registering land titles. The Torrens system means 
simply that instead of having to pay a lawyer 
from ten to fifty dollars to investigate your title 
every time you wish either to sell a piece of land 
or borrow money on it, there will be one single 
investigation of the title, and the State-guaran- 
teed title is given you once for all. 

The Farmers’ Union and other farmers’ organ- 
izations are now intensely interested in providing 
better facilities for rural credit. The first step 
in this direction must be the adoption of the Tor- 
rens system of registering land titles. Con- 
sidering the expense of having the title investi- 
gated, the fees for registering mortgages, etce., 
etc., there is little doubt but that it ecdsts the 
average farmer 18 per cent instead of 6 for the 
money he borrows. Or, if to avoid the expense 
and trouble of making a mortgage and having the 
title investigated when he needs money, he pays 
“time prices’ on what he buys, his credit prob- 
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ably costs him at the rate of 30 to 60 per cent 
a year. No wonder thousands and thousands of 
farmers have lost their homes and tens of thou- 
sands of others have been life-long slaves to debt, 
as the result of such a system of grinding the 
faces of the poor. No wonder the towns have 
built up while the country has gone down, in view 
of the fact that the town man has been able to 
get money at 6 per cent, while the farmer has 
had his profits, and often his labor itself, con- 
fiscated by having to pay from three to ten times 
as much. “Give us the Torrens system of regis- 
tering land titles,’ Dr. John Lee Coulter, of 
Washington, D. C., remarked to the writer a few 
weeks ago, ‘‘and your Southern farmers can bor- 
row money at 5 per cent.’’ 

A Torrens system certificate will be as good as 
a State bond or a share of cotton mill stock, and 
it will be as easy to borrow money on it, except, 
of course, that the wife’s signature must be ob- 
tained as well as the husband’s. A good friend 
of ours who had not thought about the matter, 
asked the other day if the Torrens system, by 
making it easier for the farmer to get money, 
might not cause some farmers to lose their land. 
The answer to this is whether a farmer is more 
likely to lose his home when he can get money at 
6 per cent, or when he must pay from 18 to 60 
per cent. The Torrens system has come to help 
farmers keep their homes, not to lose them. Our 
farmers are not idiots, that they must have guar- 
dians to keep them from giving away their prop- 
erty. Heretofore thousands of them have been 
forced to lose their homes because when disaster 
overtook them and they needed money, they had 
to pay exorbitant “time prices’ for their sup- 
plies,” or borrow with ruinous usury from money 
sharks, or pay excessive fees to lawyers for in- 
vestigating titles and writing notes. These men 
will be largely delivered from such slavery to debt 
if a proper Torrens system is adopted. 

With regard to another objection that has been 
urged, it may be noted that at the time a farmer 
takes out a Torrens system certificate, he can 


“with only a little extra cost, have his land sur- 


veyed in several plots, taking out several certifi- 
cates at a nominal cost, and pledge a certificate 
representing only a portion of his farm when hé 
needs only a small amount of money. 


V.—Better Public Health Work. 


Next, the farmers want better health legisla- 
tion. The scourges of typhoid fever, consump- 
tion, malaria, and hookworm disease would prob- 
ably lose half their victims if we had an efficient 
public health service. And the first need in public 
health work is‘a vital statistcs law, so that we 
may know what we are dong and what needs to 
be done. The State should also provide anti- 
toxin for diphtheria and for typhoid vaccination 
to citizens at cost. 


VI.—Other Needed Legislation. 


Some other laws the farmers of the Carolinas 
want may be briefly summarized: 

(1) Good roads should be encouraged in the 
fullest possible measure. We do not make this 
subject more conspicuous because, great as is the 
need of better roads, there is less that State Leg- 
islatures can do for them than is the case- with 
regard to schools, public health work, ete. 
Counties and townships should be set free to 
issue bonds or levy taxes within certain general © 
limits; convicts should be put to work on the 
roads; and the Wilson plan of having the State 
lend its credit to counties issuing road bonds 
should probably be adopted. 

(2) A better child labor law. The farmers, who 
will not even work a colt too young, believe that 
a child has as good rights as a colt, and should 
not be kept in continued and confining toil the 
year round—that such labor, as Governor Craig 
says, “is not his rightful inheritance before his 
bones are hard and his muscles firm.” 

(3) Freight rate discrimination should be aie 
tacked with all.the power of the State. 

(4) A State-wide stock-law should be passed 
with a provision exempting counties upon petition 
of a majority of the farm owners. A State-wide 
dog tax law for the encouragement of the sheep 
industry, would also be advisable, if the taxes go 
to the public schools. 

(5) A small appropriation will start a system 
of traveling libraries—one of the best of all pos- 
sible forms of education, and a plan which will 
put the storehouses of the world’s intellectual 
wealth within reach of our country people. 

(6) Better laws for the protection of our for- 
ests, both from fires and from reckless methods 
of lumbering, are needed. 

(7) Better laws for the enforcement of prohi- 
bition, notably thru a “blind tiger search and 
seizure law,” are needed in the country as well as 
the towns. 

(8) We are also interested in the new South 
Carolina proposition for furnishfmg life insurance 
and annuities to the people of the State at cost. 
The idea of State insurance is growing steadily. 
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Buy Your LAST 
Separator FIRST. 


If you have never owned a 
separator don’t buy care- 
lessty, only to find that you 
need and wanta really good 
machine. If you have aworn 
out or unsatisfactory sepa- 
rator, let your next be a life- 
time investment. Get a 

















AEP EPY LI REET! 

r first instead of * work- 
ing up to it.” Get our free Art 
Book on Separating Cream and 
Handling Milk. Shows best 
methods, gives results of exten- 
sive experiments and informa- 
m™ tion found nowhereelse. Make 


$10 to $15 
more per cow per year. Our 
book tells how rite for it 
atonce. Address 


Rock Island Plow Co. 
455-C Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 








Strongest <— 
FENCE STRENGTH. Coiled 


ring Wire. Re- 
quired’ ewer posts. Al- 
enw tight. Is — 


Made : Galvanized with PURE 


Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Deaier’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 


26-inch Hog Fence, - + 14c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 21c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information ou should 
have. Writeforittoday It’s FREE 


y 
a ae SPRING FENCE Co. i. 
Winchester, Indiana. 


taal Aiwa, , 
"Hleavlest aa Made \=1y- i 
Heaviest Galvanizing wa = 
We make r60styles. Horse 
uy, Cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
pence fences made of No.9 
double galvanized wires 
“jw and absolutely rust pr 
ain Prices: nary 
13 cents per Rod Up \ =:./; 
Poultry and Rabbit Proof " 
ences, Lawn Fences and \ydj 
Gates. Send for Catalog Yi: wd 
and Free sample for test. Tr s:: 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. - 
Dept. 87 d, O! . 
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PAYS TO PLANT POTATOES 

BY MACHINE. Much Quicker, & 

far less work, just as sure as hand ws 

planting and more uniform ge Ri 

in spacing and depth, WE sr 

Pays even on small 

acreage. Think 

this over care- pe 
conte Of the 


fully and wo 
yp seed, a piece in 


then 
every space and one 
only. Plants “ag machine 


but provides for hand cor- 
tections of misses and doub- 
les. No Pickers are used 
—there is no injury tothe 


= seed. Perfect placing, 
7 Sold with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment, Ask 
your dealer toshow itand 
write us for new booklet 
on *100 per cent planting.’ 
BATEMAN M’?’G CO. 
Box 1g9?Grenloch, N.J. 



















RUBBER ROOFING 


Largest dealers in South; = 
ou one-third. Well-known 3 mies Rub- KR 
er Roofing, 108 sq. ft., complete with nails 

nol 35 Ibs. roll 78¢,: 2-pl 45 |R 

roll $1.08; 3-ply, wt. 6S ibs. Zone $1.34 

rs etm Special Guaranteed Rubber Roof- 

ing, same size and weight rolls as abge, 
complete. 

1- ply, guaranteed 6 years, roll $ fe 

Hi yy “ 12 “ “ in 


our! PRbber Roofing C mig Bere ee: Co 
ds nor se: 
little mre Pe F pl as io + 











A Cowaes Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 percent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’” 
—Prof W. F. Massey. 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Mor Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion, Nothing like it. "Booklet “A” FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


“A a agg 2 that will meet every 





If you do not, file your. papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








FEEDING AND CARE OF THE BROOD SOW. 





YOUNG swine breeder wants to 
A know if there isn’t ‘“‘great dan- 

ger of getting young gilts too 
fat,” and if we don’t think ‘‘there 
are lots of gilts that die from being 
too fat?’’ 

Candidly, we do not believe any- 
thing of the sort. There are 100 
hogs, gilts and old sows, underfed in 
the South to every one that is over- 
fed. It is possible to have gilts too 
fat, if fed on corn or any other feed 
deficient in protein, but if a gilt is 
fed a ration properly balanced and 
receives plenty of exercise, we have 
never seen one injured by getting 
her too fat. Older sows are more 


Few Sows in the South Too Fat—Give the Sow 
Graze On, Let Her Have Dry Sleeping Quarters, and Avoid Sud- 
den Changes in Feeds at Farrowing Time. 


a Pasture to 


If handled and fed in this man- 


ner, no gilt is likely to get too f&t 
between breeding and _  farrowing 
time. 


When farrowing time comes, make 
no sudden change in feed, or care or 
location, except gradually to reduce 
the feed*to about one-half the usual 
amount during the week or ten days 
just before farrowing. Especially 
should depriving the sow of green 
feed at farrowing time be avoided. 
Many a sow is taken off green feed 
and shut up where she gets less ex- 
ercise a week or a few days before 
farrowing, and as a result becomes 
constipated and has trouble in far- 
rowing, where- 











upon everyone 
says the trouble 
is due to being 
too fat, provided 
she happens to 
be in good flesh. 
The real cause 
of the trouble is 
not her fat, but 
the bad manage- 
ment of her own- 
er. Again, we in- 
sist, make no 
radical or sudden 
r changes in the 
surroundings, 
care and feeding 
of the sow just 
before or at time 
| of farrowing. 








graph From Glenview 


easily made too fat and such often 
happens when they are fed liberally 
on corn and receive insufficient ex- 
ercise. But we want a sow, in good 
strong flesh—in fact, in a condition 
most Southern men call ‘‘too fat,” 
when she brings her pigs. She will 
need this flesh if she is a good suck- 
ler, and besides, if fed so that she 
grows steadily from breeding to far- 
rowing time, she brings stronger and 
better nourished pigs, and by the 
time it becomes necessary to breed 
her again a good litter of pigs will 
have reduced her flesh so that no 
one will think her too fat. 

This same young breeder asks us 
to tell him “Show to feed and care 
for his sow.” 

In the first place, give her a good 
dry, clean place to sleep. The tem- 
perature doesn’t count in this cli- 
mate, but the sleeping quarters must 
be dry, clean and free from exces- 
sive dust. 

The second point we would stress 
is, that she have plenty of exercise. 
Have the lot or pasture large enough 
so she will take sufficient exercise. 
If she will not do this of her own ac- 
cord, feed her far enough out that 
she will be compelled to take the 
exercise, or drive her every day. The 
latter. is too much trouble, general- 
ly, so her sleeping and _ feeding 
places should be far enough apart 
to force sufficient exercise, or she 
should be fed only at night and be 
made to graze or hunt for her morn- 
ing feed. 

How should she be fed? First, 
she should be supplied with grazing. 
If this is not done, then she should 
have silage, or cut clover, cowpeas 
or soy bean hay, treated with boil- 
ing water. The balance of her feed 
may be corn and soy beans or pea- 
nuts on the vines. If soy beans, 
velvet beans or peanuts are not avail- 
able, then she should have one part 
of tankage to six or eight parts of 
the corn consumed. Skimmilk at 
the rate of three pounds ‘to one 
pound of corn consumed will take 
the place of the tankage. 





INDIVIDUAL HOUSE AND MOVABLE FENCES. 
Great Helps in Taking Care of the Brood Sow—Photo- 


‘arm, Kenswick, Va. 


After the pigs 
have come, give 
little or nothing 
but water to the 
sow for 24 
hours, and then start on about one- 
third of a ration and take about two 
to three weeks to get her on all the 
feed she will eat up clean two or 
three times a day, by increasing the 
quantity of feed just a little each 
day. 





WHAT THE TAR-HEEL SAID FOR 
HIS STATE. 


Not Afraid to Talk Cows and Pas- 
tures With Kentuckian or Ohioan 
or Range Man. 


N BOARD the Golden State Lim- 

ited, speeding toward the “set- 
ting sun” across the, “Sunflower 
State’ were a company of us, who 
loved good cigars, sirloin steaks, and 
—rising above the sordid things in 
life—cows. Two of our party were 
from Kentucky, and there were yet 
other things they loved. 


But it was of cows we talked. The 
man from Ohio told of the early 
days in that State, as his father had 
related it to him, of the great corn- 
fed steers of 1,800 pounds weight— 
red, white and roans principally— 
that were gathered at the home place, 
then driven 100 to 200 miles slowly 
across the country to market, losing 
considerable flesh on the way; but 
as the animals were worth only 3% 
cents per pound at that time, a little 
drift did not count as it would to- 
day, with cattle at from six cents to 
11 cents per pound. 


Then the man who was homeward- 
bound, told of the days during the 
early eighties—those glorious days 
for the range cattle man, when his 
pasture knew no bounds; his pocket- 
book the same and his hospitality 
no limit. But a sad note crept into 
his story as he told of the terrible 
winter of 1883-4, when thousands 
upon thousands of poor beasts drift- 
ed and starved before the awful bliz- 
zards that swept the range country 
from end to end during these months. 
Men’s fortunes were swept away, too, 
like chaff -before the autumn gale. 
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Those were trying times indeed, for 
both man and beast. 

The boys from Kentucky told of 
the glorious bluegrass pastures, the 
grass—a carpet almost—covering 
every foot of the surface of the lime- 
filled soil; except where the corn 
shocks stood big and thick—speaking 
of winter plenty for the herds of 


beautiful Shorthorns, magnificent 
Herefords, and humble ‘“Black- 
skins.’’ They told of the days when 


the battle of the breeds waxed fierce, 
of the love the Kentuckian has—and 
always will hold—for the Red, White 
and Roan, of the widening of his love 
to take in the beautiful ‘‘White 
Face,’’ as the years drifted on, then 
of the butting in of the Angus ‘‘Dod- 


die,” and the holding and strength!” 


ening of his position thru sheer force 
of cheap beef-making qualities. 

It had come the turn for the man 
from the tar-heel State to tell his 
story and,—fresh cigars being pro- 
duced—the different members of the 
party leaned back with the half- 
bored look upon their faces, that 
cow men are wont to wear, when lis- 


tening to tales of tobacco, cotton, 
peanuts, lumber, etc. But it was not 
of these things he spoke, but of 


grand, rugged mountains, their peaks 
covered with valuable timber, but the 
rich coves and _ sun-kissed lower 
stretches covered with a grass as 
sweet as ever cow cropped; of the 
hidden springs, and the romping, 
sparkling, mountain brooks tht 
darkness itself could not hide. Then 
was told the story of the beautif!l 
Piedmont hills—their store of pot- 
ash almost unlimited, phosphorus 
needed sometimes to cause tame 
grasses to do their best; of the se- 
cluded valleys—not so rich perhaps 
in soil as those of the limestone sec- 
tions—but making up for other 
drawbacks by a quiet beauty rival- 
ing the more rugged beauty of the 
mountains to the west of them. Then 
the attempt was made to tell of the 
little wonder clover that had crept 
from valley to hill, and from thence 
to valley again; wrapping all, both 
rich and poor, in a,mantle of green; 
proclaiming itself one of the finest 
summer feeds for cows that ever 
blessed a land; and where it went 
poverty of soil tarried not; for the 
power had been given it to gather 
nitrogen from the wings of the wind; 
and in its decay each winter, was de- 
posited on the surface of the soil the 
valuable vegetable matter to act as a 
mulch, be trodden into the soil by 
the hoof of beast, or turned in by the 
tools of the husbandman. 

Then was a picture drawn of the 
cotton fields, and the thick Bermuda 
sods—one of the grandest summer 
grasses, and the sod green during the 
winter also by reason of the aid ren- 
dered by hkerdgrass and white clo- 
ver—and note was made of the fight 
being waged on the blood-sucking 
tick and the coming of the better cow 
as the tick is crowded back. 

“But what of the rainfall,” said 
one? Enough—and more at times— 
but none too much when men learn 
to clothe all the hills in grass and be 


content with working that portion of. 


the soil that the Creator intendea 
should be worked. 

It was one o’clock in the morning, 
the train was nearing the North 
Carolinian’s stopping place, so fare- 
wells were said, and the Kentuckians 
drank to the health of the ‘Old 
North State,” one of the several 
States comprising the coming cow 
country. ASE E. 





Every once in a while we rea? ‘n 
the newspapers where some man hs 
been killed by a supposedly gentle 
bull. If there is anything certain, 
it is that it is sheer foolishness for 
any man to put himself at the mercy 
of a bull or a boar. Handle the bull 
with a ring and a staff always. Even 
the gentle old fellow whom the chil- 
dren have been driving around may 
“see red’’ some day and kill or maim 
his’ keeper. 
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Comfortable Sleeping Quarters for 
the Cow. 


GOOD many dairymen think most 
A any old place is good enough 
for their cattle. This is a mistaken 
idea. Cattle require good comfort- 
able quarters to rest in at night, and 
to be protected from the weather, as 
well as any other kind of stock. Do 
not have narrow stalls, where they 
will have to be tied up over night; 
nor plank floors for them to lie down 
on, as nothing can rest on hard 
boards. A comfortable bed is nec- 


Pull STUMPS Like 







This, Quick eS 


Pull out the biggest stump in 
five minutes or less, Pull out an acre 
S or more of stumpsa day. Stop pay- 
ing taxes on loafer land. Clear out 







essary for one who desires a good 
night’s rest; and this rest is all im- 
portant if we wish to be at our best 
the following day. Now, if man re- 


“Guires rest and comfort at night, our 










me. 


the stumps and raise money crops. Let me 
show you how to make $1280.00 on 40 acres 

the first year after stumps are out—and 
: $750.00 every year after. : ‘ 2 
A postal will do. The eee oa 





Write 


Cet My 
Low Price and 30 Day ~ 
Free Trial Offer Now! 


My special price will please 
you. Hurry up to make sure 
of this price proposition, Only 
a few Hercules pullers left at 
this figure. days trial—3 
year guarantee. Any broken 
casting replaced, within 3 
years—whether the breakage 
was your fault or fault of 
machine. Write me NOW 
on a postal. 


domestic animals should have the 
same if we desire to obtain the best 
results from them. Often cattle 
have to sleep cramped and doubled 
up, if not tied so as they will have to 
stand up. Or they lie upon the hard 
plank floor with a little litter of some 
kind thrown over it, and often not 
any at all. A little bedding does not 
prevent the animals from feeling the 
discomfort of the hard floor, espec- 










HERCULES Srunay eutrex 


has the pulling power of a locomotive. It is the only 
all steel—triple power puller made. No stump can re- 
sistit. Has many features—self or stump anchoring, dou- 
ble safety ratchets, low down construction—all parts 
turned and polished for lightdraft. . 

Send in your name now for best book published about 
stump pulling. Shows many fine photos and letters sent in by 
Hercules owners. My special price will save you a lot of money. 
Address, B. A. Fuller, President. 


HERCULES MFG. CO., 380 2istSt., Centerville, lowa 


cases, it is necessary to tie the cow, pear Pci Pe - ie ag aay = 3 
especially if it is a young one; but tied to be. milked. ow they are fed, t G 13; C . 

) Limes one Urows D1 rops 
7 Crush 65 
rush it Right under the sur- cents 
Yo 5 face of your farm is the best 
: 7 our kind of fertilizer— Limestone 
: % Poke heat: to be crushed and mixed 
8 shits iS Pay | with the soil to make it grow bigger, better-N 
% ; i paying crops. Your land needs this kind of fertili- 

‘ : zer. You can crush it at a cost of about 65 cents a ton 
, or less if you use a 
. ee e Forced C h 
Wheeling ‘rccz' Crusher 
. Only 6 H. P. needed to operate it, At spare times you can make 
n it pay for itself several times over by crushing for your neighbors 
1e and for road making. The Wheeling is made of steel—three times as 

t strong as a cast-iron crusher. Much lighter and requires less power. 
: Write for Catalogue and Prices 
oe? and get our booklet showing how crops are increased by liming your fand. 
th It is an eye-opener and every statement a fact. Write today. 

a: WHEELING MOLD AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
at 125 Raymond Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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bs JERSEY COW, MAJOR’S FANCY TORMENTRESS 213394. Yea: ee a A er Fence for 

This Cow Belongs to the Tennessee Experiment Station. From April 20, EE hraee ess Money. 

the 1912, to January 1, 1913, She Produced 7,784 Pounds of Milk, Con- r\ A Better Fence—because made on the 
ida taining 448 Pounds of Butter-Fat, and Made a Profit of $172.95. most efficient fence weaving looms from 
nae the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 

: ney ; . ; f : Hearth steel wire—every pound made in our own 
the at night when it is the proper time milked and given all their care in F wire mill to be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
en- for everything to rest, see that she the same stall. My cows are pro- Woe 8) For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
clo- has a good, roomy resting place. ducing much better and the work is SY small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
ght Give the cow a dry place, with plenty not as hard. labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 
ing good bedding with the natural earth My barn is cement-floored, and the 
cow underneath—not boards. Then, over eows are fastened with swinging ATLAS FENCE=A NEW IDEA. 

her have a good roof. That will be stanchions. These stanchions give canes A nop for ach ex- CENTS A. ROD for 47-inch ex. 

: : a . a heav r . ; - a heavy ». TOD, - 
said all _ to keep her ~ and them freedom so they can lick them- 3 k tom and line wires No, % stay 423 tom and line wires No. o stay 
3s— comfortable, except in extreme , i 2ads in any wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 
Northern Stat . selves and hold their ORGA 7 ae apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12inches 

earn Northern states. way they like. There are cement inches above that. Graduated spacing be- above that. Graduated spacing between 
d be WM. HART HARRISON. manure gutters and the cows are swten Hae Wires from 3 to 8 inches. This line wires from 3 8 aces: Has all the 

$ T ° e ° es rga - -wW “: “ 

n of- ~~ Prince George, Va. never lying in moisture, and never fence ever ofierea ee eS a ee ee ee 

odea —_—_-—_ become soiled with manure. The UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE 
Comment by Felix Williams:—I barn is cleaned every morning and | “ : 

i ‘ ‘ bund -e of fresh bedding t | CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
ning, always read with a great deal of in- #2 abundance of tresh bed¢ lig ae" ] medium weight farm fence. No. 23k medium weight farm and sheep 
r ae ae - = ee My cows are very content, anc margin an o. 13 line and sta fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 
forth terest anything written by Mr. Har- 12 Ty . biecti on tht ceute wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- and ‘stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
fare- rison, and this article of his is very I find not one objection to nis ‘way ing between line wires graduated from3 apart. Spacing between line wires gradu. 
kians interesting and beneficial, in that it of caring for them, if the barn is ar- | inches at bottom to 8inches at top. ated, 3inches at bottom to 8inchesat top, 
“Old shows how we should care for our Tanged so there are no drafts. | HOG FENCE. POULTRY FENCE. 
veral dairy cows in as humane a way as I am sure it is a great mistake to | CENTS A ROD for 26-inch CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 

im 3 . i square mesh hog Fence, No. . Poult fence. No. 14 margi 
of possible if we expect the best results. think that we need no protection fot 14 top margin wire No. 14 line and 254 Sines kad Mek ae eae ae 

. But I think, judging from a ten-years cattle in the South except a roof. Stay wiresand barb bottom wire. wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
ye ¢ : ; ' ‘ Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing bet = art. S i bet line wires grad- 
experience with dairy cows, that cows My experience is that cows need to [oe gol graduated from ste » aan 3 ta ary drome 114 to 434 inches. 6 
Z do not need so much room to make have protection from cold winds al- LAWN FENCE. 
ie n them comfortable as Mr. Harrison most as much as from rain. I have 6 CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high ui¥ens ban chovnene 
n bis ir . . ‘ ‘ . , . & lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 

cathe thinks. I have cared for cows in noticed a drop of two to four pounds intertwisted wire. Very strong. a. Sena eendine aes 
Bert large roomy stalls, and have found of milk per cow at night when, for $I 55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- Send me your free Catalog of Fence 
rtain, i , e , cows W : ized Barbed Wire y . , 
rta it not only almost impossible to keep some reason, my cows were left too Write today f -gaprtay atal 

: : eat: p e i 2 is 

ss for the cows clean in them, but very in- long in the chilling wind. It is good ing pear Hh Wa a oo oe a ee. Name 
mercy convenient about milking, because to have plenty of fresh air, the entire heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
e bull the cow often wants to move around south side of our barn is left open, KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Town 
pei too much, and one has to go in and except for latticing; but the north, 84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. R. F. D. State 
ec Out of stalls to milk each cow. Be- west and east are arranged so they 

wr 4 fore I built our new barn, our cows can be well closed in case of hard 
mal 














jally after lying upon it for several 
hours. 
Of course, at milking time, in some 
































were kept in large box stalls and 


winds from these directions. 
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THE BELL GRIST MILL ravoune. 


Greatest Money Maker A Farmer Can Own 


The Bell Mill will grind cleaner, more nutritious bread and 
feed meal than the average mill sold to farmers. Besides 

grinding your own meal, saving money and insuring pure, 
wholesome products, you can make money grinding for 


oe oz. Simple, Strong, Durable, Efficient. 


t Improved screen inside of feeding spout takes 
out all dirt, inferior or shriveled grains, trash 
etc. Latest design, modern and up-to-date. 
As near perfect as can be made from highest 
grade material by skilled workmen. Extralow 
hopper. Patent Oil Protector. Exclusive 
Buhr potas Protector. Heavy frame, rigidly 
bolted. Improved disk feed. EVERY MILL 
GUARANTEED AS REPRESENT 


Send today for catalog explaining construction and advantages of Bell Grist a 
mill that meets every demand of the farmer. Write now for prices. 


YADKIN VALLEY MILL & LUMBER CO. 


RONDA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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and Metal Profit Saved! FREIG HT PAID 


can LAY fT, * 


1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft, $1.10 per roll. 
2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. it. $1.50 per roll. 
Warranted For 25 Years. iurcur for immediate. Shipment 
FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D , Wyo., Mont., 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and Fla. on orders of three rolls or more. Special prices ‘to canny States on request. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank 


Century Manufacturing Co., Department %4 East St. Louis, Hlinois. 


time that I needed any. 

















; A We Challenge Any Agent or Manufac- 


turer to a Competitive Field Test 


We pay all the expense if the Mc- 
Kay Stalk Cutter does not win out 
and prove that it will cut cotton and 

corn stalks 


Better, Cleaner, Closer 


than any other cutter. You want the best, 
this will prove the McKay Cutter to be the 
best—the one you want. Send for illustra- 
ted catalog that tells all. 

THE JOHN A. McCKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Dunn, North Carolina. 


































Go over to the wood lot and size up your trees. Every 
16-foot log averaging 14 inches thick will make 100 feet of 
good Jumber. ‘Ten such logs make 1000 feet of lumber worth 
from $18 to $80( our book tells.) An“*American” Saw Mill 
will saw them at a cost of $4 to #5 per 1ud0 feet. You have 
the teams, the time and the engine. It will pay to get the 
dollars out of those trees. You can do it for your neigh- 
bors, too—more profit for you. Ail you need is an 

*¢ American” Mili—so simple anyone can run it, so strong 
it lasts for years. An 8 II. P. envine will cut up to 2500 
feet per day. Farm lumbering is explained in our new 
book No.34 Sentfree. Ask our nearest oflice. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 

Makers of Standard Saw Mills of any size or capacity. 
202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N.J. Chicago 
Bee Terminal Building, New York Savannali—New Orleans 































‘Don’t Pay 1 Gent for this STEWART BALL BEARING 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE until you getit cis 


Machine 

ever made for general farm use. It willclip horses, cows and mules without any change ma 

whatever. Has all file hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dustand dirtand running 

in oil. Has 6 feet of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- 

brated Stewartsingle tension nut clipping knife. Clips easierand faster than $ 50 

any other and lasts longer. Every machine fully guaranteed. Go right to 

your dealer and see and examine it before you buy. The price thereis only 

4 Senda Data I0 valoabie FREE Treatise on the Ciipping af Horses,written bysizs, 

teen leading veteri- emake the largest line of 43 

neete Send today Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Horse Clipping and Sheep ~ 
157 Ohio Street, CHICAGO Chensiog Machines in the world, 


Ask for complete catalogue. 
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e BAD CYCLE Co. 





Rider Agents Wanted 


sgzgin each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
cle. Write for special offer. 


Rife Rams. 


pump nS expense. 
action guarante ed. 
let, plans, estimate, FREE 


IPE ENGINE COMPANY 


Second -Hand Wheels 
“4 nae and models, 

ig0° PE toss ef to$8 
{ ee VACTORY CLEARING SALE 


Water Supply without Expense 
for pumping on your coun- 
try estate is given most 
satisfactorily by automatic 


Raise water 30 ft. foreach 
foot of fall—no trouble or 
Satis- 
Book- 


2130 Trinity Bldg. NewYork 








\We Ship va Approval without a 





Heent depostt, ‘puy ..e freight, and allow 
VaKU DAY’S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps. 
» parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 
wal press. DO NOT BUY until you get our 


vite now. 
Dept. Mis7 CHICAGO 





Phalf uo 
‘clogues and > 


stocking purposes in State 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the of North Carolina. 


best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” L. W. JACKSON, 
R. F. D. No, 4, 


We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for list of other dairy books. 








—WANTED—| 


Large quantity live quail for 


Mocksville. N. C. 


KEEP MARES AND RAISE COLTS. 


The Best Way to Get Good Work- 


Stock .and an Easy Way to Make 
Money. 


BEGAN housekeeping on rented 
land in the spring of 1902, with 


nothing much except one horse and 
a one-horse wagon 
seemed that my case was especially 


and buggy. It 


a complicated one. I generally taught 
a little public school during the win- 
ter, which occupied three and a half 
to four months of my time. I also 
ran a little cannery after crops were 
laid-by, which occupied about two 
months of my time. So it was only 
about six months during a year that 
I needed horse stock, or could use it 
to any advantage. But still when I 
went to plowing, especially breaking 
land, or hauling, I needed two horses 
—pbut the question was, would it pay 
me to feed two horses all the time 
when it was only about half the 
I had noth- 
ing much and never expected to heir 
anything much, so I knew it was up 
to me to make it myself if I ever 
owned anything, and I certainly did 
have a desire to at least own a home 
of my own. 

Therefore, I decided to try to make 
my meat, bread and feed on the 
farm. I also decided to try to make 
my little canning business pay my 
store accounts, taxes, doctor bills 
and other incidental expenses of liv- 
ing, such as I could not make on the 
farm, and then I would have my 
school money, which was generally 
about $100 clear. In the fall of 
1903, I bought a little farm of about 
85 acres. The consideration was 
$550. I paid about one-third down 
and moved in about Christmas. 

I felt good in my new home, be- 
cause it was my own (or at least I 
expected it to be when I had paid for 
it) tho it was a very poor home. 
The house was old and “shackley.” 
I built a new kitchen and dining- 
room. I was very proud of my little 
farm. We stayed there three years, 
and by that time we had two chil- 
dren, one of which was nearly old 
enough to start to school. The chance 
for even a short-term free school in 
that neighborhood was slim. So I 
sold my farm and bought a little 
place in a village where we now have 
a State high school. 

When I bought my first farm, I 
felt a still greater need of two horses, 


|so I decided that I might feed two 


small mules when I did not have any 
rents to pay, if I did not work on the 
farm but six months in a year. I got 
the mules and a light two-horse wag- 
on. I also got a heavy one-horse 
steel-beam plow, and with this out- 
fit I could do very good plowing. I 
finally decided as I used my mules 


| so little during the year, that I could 


make it pay me to raise colts, so I 
got a brood mare and have been 
raising colts ever since as a part of 
my money crop. I now have two 
brood mares and two colts, which I 
raised last spring. I think I will 
have two more next spring, and I be- 
lieve this is a good plan for the one- 
horse farmer. We can feed two 
small mules on practically the same 
as we would have to feed one horse, 
and use them to better advantages, 
especially about drilling, breaking, 
harrowing and such things as tlfat. 
Or better still, we can have brood 
mares and raise colts for a money 
crop. By doing this we can leave 
off a part or all of our tobacco or 
cotton or canning or whatsoever else 
we may be doing to make our money 
expenses, and by leaving off these 
other things we can devote more of 


|our time to making feed to feed our 


stock on and also make more ma- 
nure to improve our land. 


The greatest secret in progressive 


farming is more stock, more pas- 
ture, more grass, more manure, and 














better land and less of it cultivated. 





I believe I think as much of a grass 
patch as anybody in this country, 
our friend French not excepted. It 
does not require so much grain to 
feed stock that the one-horse farmer 
needs, especially if we will provide 
a plenty of grass and rough feed, and 
this is the cheapest feed that we can 
raise. 

Last year I only made about 150 
bushets of corn. We made meat 
enough to do us, (a family of seven) 
and kept two horses, raised two 
colts and kept from eight to ten 
head of cattle all the time. I think 
I bought seven bushels of corn, *™ 
bags of cottonseed meal and about 
500 pounds of wheat bran. I sold 
more than enough hay and cattle to 
pay for the grain I bought. I have 
my eolts, which are worth at least 
$100, and have left my farm in bet- 
ter condition. I am thinking more 
about improving my farm now than 
most anything else. 

F. F. BRANDON. 

Cana, N. C. 





Tennessee Berkshire Association to 
Meet. 


HE annual meeting of the Ten- 

nessee Berkshire Association will 
be held at the Tulane Hotel, Nash- 
ville, on the evening of Tuesday, 
February 11, 1913, at eight o’clock. 
The program includes the annual ad- 
dress by President C. P. Hatcher, of 
Columbia; ‘‘Some Principles of Swine 
Breeding,’ Prof. C. A. Wilson, Univ. 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; ‘Some Dis- 
eases of Swine,’’ Dr. Geo. R. White, 
State Livestock Inspector, Nashville; 
“Pending and Prospective Legisla- 
tion for the Swine Industry,” State 
Senator Ernest C. Smith, of New 
Middleton. 

On the day following the associa- 
tion will hold its sixth annual sale 
of Berkshires. Every animal con- 
signed to the sale will be immunized 
by the serum treatment. This is the 
first State or joint sale in which this 
has ever been done, and the inter- 
ests of the buyer are doubly safe- 
guarded in that he has the personal 
guarantee of the seller and the su- 
pervision of State authority. Sixty 
head from the herds of Tennessee’s 
most reliable breeders will be sold. 

E. B. TUCKER, Secretary. 

Smyrna, Tenn. 





Time to Strike for State-Wide 
Stock-Law. 


HE recent article on a State-wide 
stock-law by Mr. J. S. Holmes, 
in which he gives facts and figures, 
ought to convince the most skeptical 
that so far xs North Carolina is con- 
cerned it would be a good thing. 
There may be a few isolated sections 
in eastern Carolina in which the free- 
range would seem to be more bene- 
ficial, but they are few and far be- 
tween, more apparent than real. 
It is a well established fact, proved 
by years of experience, that from the 


very nature of the thing there e¢ e— 


not be much improvement of live- 
stock under a free-range system. So, 
if this system is detrimental to the 
raising of improved stock, it is detri- 
mental to the best agricultural inter- 
ests of the State. Therefore, it fs the 
State’s duty to alter and abolish this 
system and establish a better one. 

I am thoroly convinced that the 
time has come to strike for a State- 
wide stock-law. If the Agricultural 
Department at Raleigh will get 
squarely back of it and present the 
measure in its true light before the 
present Legislature, the measure will 
pass. If, according to facts present- 
ed by Mr. Holmes, the stock-law has 
increased the value of live-stock 
wherever it has been tried, then it 
becomes the duty of the State to pass 
such a measure, otherwise it would 
fail of its duty to its citizens and fall 
far short of protecting its own best 
interest. Ss. H. HOBBS. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


sa | The farm that sup- 
. : plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and _ prices 
such as competitors 
ssi ee er cannot meet. Allages 
. and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for 
literature, testimo- 
nials and_ price list. 
None but the best will 
satisfy— Kentucky 
produces the best. 


. s Glenworth 
; ws . Stock 
Farm, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, 
Owner, 
BURGIN, KENTUCKY 
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eis 





‘@rder stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. 
We guarantee every ee and give life insurance policies. 
The horse you want is here ur terms are easy. 











> 

ERSEYS: e Emi t Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
J Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Emi t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


t’s Gold 















satisfaction. 
BERKSHIRES e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
e Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Sows of 
We ship what we eell. 


Columbia, S. C. 


—— 








——BERKSHIRES AT AUCTION— 


At the Sixth Annual Tennessee Berkshire Association Sale 
NASHVILLE, TENN., FEB. 12, 1913. 


Every animal immunized by the serum treatment as recommended by the Progressive 
Farmer and State authorities. 60 choice ones from best Tennessee herds. Your chance for 
breeders stock at farmer’s prices. For catalog address 


E. B. TUCKER, Mgr., SMYRNA, TENNESSEE. 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


dam sold for $15: 


the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOT’ 


BERKSHIRES. BERKSHIRES. 


THE CREAM OF BERKSHIRE BREEDING 
Sons of Masterpiece, and Lord Premier’s 
Rival, in service. 60 bred sows. Choice se- 
lected spring boars, and fall pigs for sale. 
Send for circular. 
BROWN & WILEY, 








Fawn Grove, Pa. 


CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 


. Addres 
FOWLER, 





3 
Marietta, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


rrr 


Cc. W. 


Georgia. 








Purebred Hog Fanciers 


Our young stock of registered Duroc- 
Jerseys and Berkshire Pigs cannot be 
equalled in the South for shape, size and 
quality. 

It’s to your interest to investigate 
stock and prices before buying. 
hesitate. Do it now! 


KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. 

















Lee’s Premier a cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 


Keystone Kearny Duke, t the Grand Champion Boar at our 


Don’t 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. Cc. 








ED HERD IN THE SOUTH 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered pigs of different sizes and 
ages for sale at attractive prices. 
Write us before you buy your 
pure-bred hog or pigs. 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop , Cana, N. C. 





Berkshires on Approval 


Our Berkshires have given such thorough satis- 
faction, that we are wi.ling to have them stand en- 
tirely on their merits, and let you be the judge. 

All our breeding stock are splendid individuals and 
are almost entirely of the great Masterplece, Pre- 
mier, Longfeliow and Baron Duke SOth blood. 
There are no better in the State. 

We can ship you at once, subject to examination 
and approval, choice pigs, bred sows and service 
boars. Isn’t this fair? 

Write today for price and description. 

This ad. will not appear next week. 


& D. E. EARHART, 


Bristow, Va. 











HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 




















HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 











70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 





sfeated every 


Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for reg stration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,”’ 7 = way one stock farm 
owner Dies) it. Write for pri 

ANK C. MORRIS, “Treviltians, Va. 


MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED 
Duroc-Jerseys Unsurpassed breeding. Mature 


sows and gilts, bred for spring 


RIDGEWAY CLUB BERKSHIRES. 


Katonahs Sambo, our herd boar, has de- 
boar in the Carolinas that has 
et him in competition. A consistent win- 
er for three successive seasons. Every sow 
n the herd a winner or producer of win- 
ers. We offer a few high-class, selected 
Cur-months-old boars and gilts at only $15 











Po i. Every Animal Fully Guaranteed. farrow. Yous serving bosrs. Paoenite, two to four 
» 4 ths , airs an rios, not akin rices reason- 
BEALL, Supt. Ridgeway, S.C. | Migins PIES Slo. F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 
REGISTERED DUROC AND BERKSHIRE 
‘ a * ‘ ? State Fair winners, 
HOGS TAYLOR S DUROC Write for show record 


Cholera Immune. Farmers’ Prices. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“BERKSHIRE BARGAINS” 


Toma 
of 


of 1912. Young boars, bred sows and gilts for sale. 
prices reasonable. 

CHAS. L. TAYLOR, 
R. R.1, Olean, Mo. 


STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 
ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 
quality. 








ke room for spring litters will select the best 
3 to 4 months old pigs for $10.00 each. 8 to 10 





Weeks cld pigs $8.00 each. Will also sell a few R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
Splendid sows of the very best breeding, that are 
sales must be sat farrows, price $40.00 each. All fs, ©, HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
ed and renee ieee or hogs promptly return- Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
Cc. M. ‘THIGPEN lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Route 5. - - Tarboro, N. C. Write for wants and prices. 











WALKER T. GREEN, 


' 


Shiloh, S. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Bred Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc at Special Prices. 
Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
R. F. D. 1, F. ayetteville, Tenn. 





an 








DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


TAMWORTHS. 


IGS, mal n 
Tamworths. Secale tor sale. aa 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
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978 Ib. Hog 


Net weight. Largest and b<st hog 
on earth. Price only $10.00 each, 
$15.00 pair, 8 to 12 weeks. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C, 














Registered Poland Chinas 


We have forsale a magnificent lot of 
spring boars and young sows. All eligible 
to compete for the 1918 Futurity stakes. 
Good show prospects. Write us your wants 
and ask for catalog. 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., a Jackson, Miss. 








CHESTER WHITES. 
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There can 

bebur” One Best 
Why ine profits breeding and feed- 
ing scrub hogs? Two of oar O.1.C 


ag wi 2806 Ibs. 
Mabe fe are headquarters for = 


Will send sample 
on rae our famous 


0.1.C. HOGS 


on time and give agency to first applicant. 
We are most 

and poo of Guetalions swine in a the 
world and hold the eapergnnce record of 
having been established 47 years 
losing a single hog by cholera or any 
contagious 
disease. 





FREE 





$, We want to mail ur free 
Gov't book, * gy firth to Sale ; 
Inspected THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
Herd, 60 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 0, 
JERSEYS 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 











Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 














Nellendale Farm Has for Sale—Six register- 
ed Jersey Heifers and three Bull Calves, 
7 to 12 months old. Eminent and Coomassie 


blood. Good individuals. Dams make good 
in the dairy. Attractive prices.—J. N. Var- 
nell, Proprietor, Cleveland, Tenn, Route 6, 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


pon Ba t, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
e Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 

one this herd. The e handsomest, largest and smoothest 

boars in the Sovth, Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 

boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 

them, and a square deal for “a man, 

L. C. FAUST, w Market, Tenn. 

Vice- Pres, Nat. P. C. "aes for Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. | 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - : Brooksville, Ky. 


MULEFOOTS., 


PRRRRROROOOrmrmrmrm 











Annual MULE FOOT Sale, at Sey mour, Ind., 
Feb, 19, 1913. 60 head of bred sows, bred 
gils and males, sired by 12 males of Nat- 
ional fame. For catalog and prices, write, 
Chas. P. Thompson, Letts, Indiana, 


HAMPSHIRES. 
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PALI III PIPPI III 


i SEEN 
“Bred In The Blue Grass” 
Belted Mortgage Lifters; the most popular breed of 


swine, wherever known. 85 in herd. 45 big bone Mam- 

moth Jacks. Registered Percheron stallions and mares. 

High grade Percheron and Kentucky brood mares. We 

will make prices on our Hampshires so you will buy. 
Write for catalog and testimonials. 


CLOVERDALE FARM, Lexington, Ky., Box Y. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Pern 
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Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also. registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





SHORTHORNS. 


wry 


HOWELL STOCK FARM 


Has pure-bred Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 
and Berkshire pigs for sale. Choice in- 
dividualsand best breeding, From Elm- 
endorf Farm. Lexington, Ky., and Car- 
penter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio. Personal 
inspection invited. 


B. P. HOWELL & SON 
R. F. D. No. 2, Waynesville, N.C. 
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HOLSTEINS, 
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PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets, 
BOLSSRIN-FEIEAAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - ~ Brattleboro, Vt 


HEREFORDS. 


een 


Herefords 2c2.2774:32he Seu 


; + earn orders now. 
PERCHERONS., 


iltner Bros., Eminence, Ky. 
AR PPADS DAL 
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PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 

We have as fine lot to select from _as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 
and jacks we sell. 

BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 

Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 








JACKS. 
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orn 





PALIN 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 

We breed and raise the Mam- 

moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy from 

us and save the speculator’s profit. 

Write today for prices on jacks, 

jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 
Junction City, Ky. 


h Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
ee H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 








JACKS AND PERCHERONS 


Big bone Kentucky Mammoth jacks he $300 to $1000 
Registered Percheron stallions from $250 $650. Write 
for circular and see these jacks and Ete ‘before you 
buy. Breeders of Hampshire and Tamworth s 

H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, ‘Ks. 





COTTON SEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of 
50 well established as to need no comment. 
SEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
Dr. Tait Butler, of the 
animal feeding, 
would rather have 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal 
feed, but we are 


South Carolina Experiment 
says, in speaking of a proper 
two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than 
than -four 
wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 


Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, and Goats, is already 
But it is not so we “i known that COTTON- 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent 
Station, a recognized authority on 
ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
four pounds of corn. I would 
pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 


all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: ‘Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.” Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK, Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 


Dallas, Texas. 




















Get Champ 
—Let Jim 


ionship Hatches 
Rohan and His 


orld’s Champions Tell YouHow 


I want to tell you how to get the dzggest hatches of chicks every time. I want 


to show you how to make the most money at least expense. 


I want to tell you 


why the Belle City won Six World’s Championships and how you can outhatch 
any other incubator with it. I want to tell you how to make the wisest selection 


of an incubator and brooder. 


I want to quote you my low price. 


It will surprise 


you. I want to tell you about my manufacturing, selling and shipping plan that 


makes this low price possible. 


I'll tell you how my 


6-Time World’s Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


wins in World’s Champion hatching contests peer, after 
with 100 per cent hatches, I'll tell you how they beat ot! 
in tests of 10,000 hatches—beat machines costing from 
to five times more. I want you to let the Belle City prov: 
title to World’s Champion, in your own home at my 


they are different from all others; 
them everything worth havin: 
features that have made the 
Po ee ag 
‘amous . 
brooder made; guaran to raise the chicks you hatch. 
. I want to tell you 
Write Me a Postal py inictines ‘are 


direct from factory—no agents—no middiemen—how I 


ear 
ers 
two 


eits > 
— mek. Answer this 
I want to tell you exactly how my Belle City is made—how from 
have embodied in 
in and on an incubator—the 
elle City the 6-time World’s 
hip Winner. And I want to telllyou all about my 
ler—the only Double Walled, Hot Water top heat 


“Ad” Get My 
Low Price 
and 
Money Back Offer 


how 
sold 


ive 
you 3 months home test—10 year guarantee—how I send then all freight. pecpan. All I ask is the chance to 
ry } 


prove everything to you by sending you all the facts, fi 
“Send World’s oh pionshi iH. h Facts.’’ ‘Ad 
Belle City incubator © 





res and information, Won’t you write me? Just say 
dress me personally. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


o. Boxi01, Racine, Wis. 





and Brooder 53x" = 


FOR «, 

F—=% Freight paid east of fe 
Ne Rockies, Hot water, 

copper tanks, double 

walls, ,Jdouble glass 

doors. Free catalog 

them. Send for it today. # 

Wisconsin Incubator Co.,  § 
Box147 Racine, Wis. 
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Anderson’s Money-Making Reds 


My eight pens for this season are now mated. I 
now offer at half and one-third prices every male 
and female not included in these pens. 300 choice 
young hens and pullets at $1 00, $1.50 and $2.00 each. 
No order accepted for less than $10.00 worth. Nota 
bird in the lot that is not worth $2.00 and many as 
high as $5.00. 
Get your order in before the flock is picked. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM-— 


Poultry Department offers for sale from 
best blood lines eggs for hatching and day 
old chicks. Eggs, $1.50 for setting of 15. 
Day Old Chicks, $2.00 for 10, $17.50 for 100. 
White Pekin and Indian Runner Ducklings, 
$2.50 for 10, $22.50 for 100. Duck eggs for 
hatching, 10 for $1.50. Address, 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 




















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C.1.Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 83 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
0 won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 








WYANDOTTES OF QUALITY— 
White, Black, and Buff 
Bred for high egg records, 
fancy type and plumage as well. Out of 
21 entries at Morganton and Winston 
shows we won this season 9 firsts, 5 sec- 
onds, 2 thirds, and 1 fourth. Our pens 
are mated. Best select eggs, $2 per 15; 
and we challenge any dealer to produce 
same quality at twice the price. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 
J. A. DANIEL, Mocksville, N. C. 


but have 





Everything Trapnested 


Satisfied customers from New York to Florida. All Wool 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks are the best this side of 
anywhere. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, Route 4, Charlotte, N, C. 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Ahead in National Egg-Laying contest. 
Mine are layers—hence payers. Stock and 
eggs now. 
D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Box X, Statesville, N. C. 





Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


Some choice ones for sale. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JOHN BARBEE, Castalian Springs, Tenn. 


Rhode Island Reds, Both Combs. Won nineteen ribbons 
dine of them firsts) in four shows this season; State 
cup and specials. Stock, Eggs. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON, . 





~ Landis, N.C. 











SOLD ALL HER GEESE. 


It pays to advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer. Have sold all my geese and could 
dispose of more. 

: MRS. JOHN BAXTER, 
Garnett, S. C., January 1913. 
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Johnson's 


New Book 


Shows You the 
SURE WAY to 


Chicken Profits : 


It tells what the Johnsons have learned 
by 17 years experience and by millions of 
letters received from their 480,000 custom- 
ers. It's a home-made book—plain, piacti- 
cal and full of helpful hints. You will enjoy 
reading Johnson's 1913book. It means money 

to you. Send for it now. Johnson's 


Old Trusty 


is thé incubator that made artifi- 
cial havehing a success for the 
masses, Soid direct trom maker 
to user. price lers than 810, freight 
prepaid Eust of Rockies.and that 
fur if you live veyond. to 
90 days’ trial, 10 year 
Read 


Old Truety 
Book. It 
ir worth 
$10 to any- 

. but 


postal now. 
JOHNSON 
to 80 days trial 


80 
—all guaranteed 
for 10 years. 





of Purebred 

of Pure-Bred Single Comb White L 
horns, White Wyandottes, White Plym- 
outh Rocks, White Indian Runner ducks, 
White Holland Turkeys, White Japanese 
Silkies, Blacktail Japanese Bantams, 
Houdans, and White King Pigeons. 

Eggs and Steck for Sale. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 


— The Quality Strains ~ 
“ueg= 














R. C. R. I. Red Cockerels—5 best Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, $2 each. 
You to be pleased, or your money back. 
G& C. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 











BIG 


By using our Open Air and Hardy Frost 
Proof Cabbage Plants 

Our plants are large and stocky, and 
free of nut grass They will stand low 
temperatures and make heats Gatisfac- 
tion or money refunded Full count tn 
each box 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield. Succession 
and Drumhead, 500 for 75c. 1,000 for $1.25; 
6,000 for $5, 10,000 for $9 Order today 
the best Frost Proof Cabbage plants op the 
market from 


The Dixie Plant Co. Hawkinsville, Ga. 























You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 











[ SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


Winners of more firsts, seconds and special p 
exceptionally vigorous cockerels for sale at $3.00 and $5.00 each. These are sons of 
tested hens with egg records of 186 to 232 marketable eggs laid in one year, and will 
stamp the egg laying habit thru your flock. 


MARTIN F. SCHULTES, Box 431, “ 


rizes than all competitors combined. Some 


Albashire,” Bartlett, Tennessee. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








WHOSE LOSS IS IT? 
A Correspondent Thinks That Eggs 
of Better Keeping Quality Would 
Profit Only the Packing Houses. 


HE Progressive Farmer issued 

December 28, carries an article 
headed ‘$15,000,000 Loss On Eggs,” 
consisting of five rules laid down by 
the United States experts and a “‘gol- 
den rule” added by The Progressive 
Farmer, saying we should not send 
the contents of stolen nests to mar- 
ket, but use them ourselves. 

Rule 5. Sell, kill or confine 
all male birds as soon as the 
hatching season is over. 

Now The Progressive Farmer 
states right below it that there are 
comparatively few eggs on the mar- 
ket, besides those sold by farmers, 
the few being sold by specialists in 
poultry under’ special conditions. 
Just where will the farmer benefit by 
killing, selling or confining the 
males? : 

The latter treatment will make as 
much extra work as tho he had taken 
on an extra flock—food, water, 
cleaning, etc. 

These same Government experts 
have proved to us that the country 
merchant will not pay any more for 
sterile fresh eggs than for the semi- 
monthly “catch” brought in by an- 
other farmer. They say he is afraid 
he will lose the trade of the other 
farmer. Query: Why does he not 
fear losing the trade of this farmer? 

I will say right here that the city 
commission dealer in poultry and 
eggs evidently fears something—he 
will not pay any more for sterile 
eges, either. Now if the farmer can 
ship a 380-dozen case of sterile eggs 
to a private customer and get his 
money he is, of course, getting some- 
thing for his trouble. But if he does 
not get anything for his trouble, why 
should he hunt trouble? 

This excitement about sterile eggs 
after the hatching was certainly 
never started by the poultrymen. It 
won’t bring him anything but a nice 
“sterile”? cold-storage egg to compete 
with his fresh egg the following win- 
ter. The aforesaid Government ex- 
perts demonstrate how much better 
a sterile egg will keep in cold-stor- 
age. If anyone will explain to me 
why I should sell a sterile egg at the 
minimum mid-summer price, getting 
no more for it than for a fertile egg 
(and a stale one at that) and then 
have my sterile cold-storage egg re- 
turned by the packing sompanies to 
prevent my getting the maximum 
price in winter—well, that explainer 
has a job in front of him. 

Now let us get down to brass tacks 
from the producer’s standpoint. Will 
we get more for our eggs if we all 
get together and sell only clean, 
fresh, sterile, eggs to the country 
merchant? 

Will we get more if half of us do 
it? 

Then who is losing that $45,000,- 
000 the Department of Agriculture 
is worrying about? No one but the 
packing trust. 

Just keep on improving the keep- 
ing qualities of your eggs and the 
packers will tell you what to do next. 

CHAS. GREGG. 

Vinemont, Ala. 


‘ditorial Comment:—To us Mr. 
Gregg seems to be starting from false 
premises and arguing to wrong con- 
clusions. It will not add to the 
expense of producing eggs to get 
rid of the surplus males, and 
to keep the few needed for repro- 
duction away from the hens after the 
hatching season is over. The surplus 
rooster is a dead expense, and most 
farm flocks contain from one to ten 
;}of these useless ornaments. The 
|hens will not only lay better eggs 
without the males, but more of them. 

Nor do we see how Mr. Gregg fig- 
ures out that sterile eggs will be 





more largely put into cold-storage. 


If they will keep better in cold-stor- 
age than fertile eggs, they will also 
keep better out of cold-storage. The 
cold-storage business is a legitimate 
and helpful business, provided only 
that cold-storage products are sold 
for what they are and not for fresh 
products. This matter must, in any 
case, be regulated by legislation, and 
will be just as easy to regulate with 
infertile as with fertile eggs. 


It is true, no doubt, that the in- 
dividual producer of infertile eggs, 
selling at, a country store, can at 
present get no more for his product 
than can the man who sells fertile 
eggs. It would pay him to prodws 
the infertile eggs, anyway; but we 
have no hesitation in saying that if 
one-half, or one-third, or one-fourth 
of the farmers produced sterile eggs, 
they would get more for them than 
they could get for fertile eggs. If 
there is one lesson the farmers of the 
South need to learn about the mar- 
keting of farm products it is that 
quality counts. There is always a 
demand for really high-grade pro- 
ducts and a-demand at good prices. 
The village or country store is, it is 
true, usually about the last place to 
recognize quality in the farmer’s pro- 
ducts; but the farmer is seldom ab- 
solutely dependent upon the local 
store, and he is gradually becoming 
more independent of it. 

Yes sir, Mr. Gregg, if farmers gen- 
erally, or any considerable number 
of them produced infertile eggs, they 
would get better prices than fertile 
eggs would bring. 

Again, we are sure that our cor- 
respondent is hopelessly astray when 
he imagines that the packing-houses 
are losing $45,000,000 a year be- 
cause of the farmers’ carelessness. 
Not much. That loss by breakage, 
by “rots” and ‘‘spoils’’ and ‘‘cracks” 
and “dirties’” is made up by the 
handlers of eggs either adding to the 
price charged the consumers or sub- 
tracting from the price paid the pro- 
ducers. It probably works both ways 
and the farmer’ probably _ totes 
the heavy end of the load. The buy- 
ers and sellers, from country store- 
keepers to packing-house magnate, 
are able to pass the loss on and they 
do it. The folks who produce the 
eggs are the ones who lose, and un- 
fortunately under our present faulty 
marketing systems, the man who 
produces good eggs, unless he has 
a special market, loses because of the 
carelessness of the man who sells 
bad eggs... Let no farmer imagine 
that he can shift the loss of profit 
which comes from poor quality of his 
product to the packing-houses or the 
cold-storage men. 





Probably Cold. 


HAVE about 100 hens and pullets 
and they are not laying. Have 
some affliction among them. They 
droop around with wings hanging 
just like chickens with lice and mites 
but can’t find either. Their eyes will 
swell up like roup and go out, but 
they don’t wheeze like roup. Dog 
seem to be in the throat at all. Cain 
you help me any. Their appetite is 
good all the time. Cc. W. 


Answer by F. J. Rothpletz:—The 
data given are hardly enough to form 
a positive opinion, but I judge your 
fowls.have a simple form of catarrhal 
cold. 

See that they have a house free 
from dampness and drafts, an open 
front best. Clean their heads and 
throats in a ecreolin solution, tea- 
spoonful to one pint warm water, or, 
one part hydrogen dioxide to two 
parts warm water. Then anoint eye- 
lids and nostrils with vaseline. Give 
to drink only water containing half 
teaspoonful to the pint of a prepara- 
tion of two ounces gum camphor and 
one pint strong alcohol. Add to the 
water a teaspoonful sugar. 

If attack is very mild, a weak so- 
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lution of boracic acid will answer for | 


a@ wash. 

Observe strictly the need of open 
air and clean, dry house. Give plenty 
clean litter. Feed mostly grain, (not 
much corn,) and cut, green bone two 
or three times a week. 

If your fowl had roup, you would 
recognize it by the rank, foul smell. 
—F. J. R. 

tk & 

One inquirer wants to know if he 
can get a premium price on capons. 
The Southern markets, as a rule, do 
not appreciate the difference between 
capons and other fowls. I should 
judge that he will have a hard time 
getting enough difference in the 
price in the average Southern mar- 

«ket to pay him for the work and the 
risk that he takes in caponizing. 
However, it is possible to work up a 
market in Chicago if the number 
was sufficient to make a shipment 
that distance. There is a big work 
to do in the South in educating the 
city markets up to paying the dif- 

’ ference between prime stuff and the 
ordinary.—J. K. M. 

* &e & 

I have a trade of 30 cents the year 
round for eggs in Memphis.. I am 
making an effort to get the farmers 
who contribute to the creamery to 
bring their eggs that are not over 
three days old and co-operate with 
me in working up this kind of trade 
Co-operative creameries are going to 
make the chicken business a far more 
profitable one to the farmers if they 
will work together, get them a good 
market for their eggs and poultry 
and sell together, supplying a trade 
with regularity.—J. K. M. 

* * & 

Replying to an inquiry as to the 
use of cottonseed meal for poultry. 
Results of experiment station tests 
show that its use materially darkens 
the flesh of poultry. It also greatly 
darkens the yolk of the eggs, and 
imparts a rank odor and _ strong 
taste. Its use is not recommended. 
—F. J. R. 

eo 6 ¢ 

We have inquiries from farmers 
who wish to utilize the parcels post 
for egg shipments, as to sources of 
supply of egg crates. A little ad- 
vertisement from manufacturers and 
dealers would help both them and 
the farmers.—F. J. R. 


~ 


Liberal use of alfalfa and clover, 
S$ poultry feed, beside imparting 
igor and fertility, results in richer 
colored eggs, with fine flavor.—F. J. 
R. 





Putting You “Next” to Something Valuable, 


Whenever we can put those engaged in 
farming next to something real good, it 
Bives us genuine pleasure to do so. 

In such a spirit, and because of the in- 
Calculable benefit they may receive, we now 
G@raw the attention to every one engaged, 
or in any way interested in farming in 
Union County, to the best of all agricultural 
Papers in and for the South, namely The 
Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, N. C. 

We have absolutely “no axe to grind” in 
suggesting and urging that every farmer in 
the county, who is not a subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer immediately send to 
that paper $1, which will make sure of its 
Weekly visits during 1913, and all those 
who are subscribers, that they renew 


promptly so they will not miss a_ single 
@: 
To those 


in the latter class, we feel sure 
that urging to renew is entirely unneces- 
Sary, for they already have realized the ad- 
vantages and great good that reading and 
Studying the matter contained in it from 
Week to week means for the upbuilding of 
this county, this State and the South. 
There are many new features that 
appear in The Progressive Farmer during 
1913, and, perhaps even more important, is 
that many old features will be emphasized 
by the leading agriculturists of the country, 
and especially such able men as Prof. W. F. 
Massey, “The Apostle of the Cowpea,” and 
Dr. Tait Butler, a very experienced breeder 
of Stock, both of whom are very familiar 
with all conditions in the South relating to 
agriculture. Beside the question of crops 
and _ livestock, The Progressive Farmer 
touches on every phase of life in the coun- 
try, and particularly stands for all that is 
improving in the home as well as to the 
land, 
Already in Union County there are 
of subscribers to The Progressive 
but we want that number to be 
to hundreds and thousands and 
Personal experience of the past 
We feel sure that no one who 
slightest interest in the many and 
forms of agricultural life can make a bet- 
ter investment than the $1 for a year's sub- 
6cription to this justly popular and unques- 


tionably profit ; 
i 3 able farm er.—Progre 
Union, s. ¢c, : eee 
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Which Man Are You? on 


The man who sends his voice to © 
transact matters of business, to make social 
calls, to summon help in emergencies? 
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Booklet 


For this man the telephone does these things 
instantly and with no limit on time or distance. 
That is the reason why thousands of farmers 


find it profitable to use 


Weslorn Eheciric 
Rural Telephones 


Or, are you this man who must hitch up and drive, 
lose time on the road, and -miss the highest prices for your 
crops because you are not in close touch with the market? 


The man without a telephone has a big handicap. 


If you 


are that man, get a Western Electric Telephone. 
Mail coupon for free illustrated book on rural 


telephones. 


Tells how to build a telephone line. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


Oklahoma City 
Savannah 


t Dal 
Richmond 


Kansas City 
uis 


Houston St. Lo 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





Don’t Forget About Painting Your 
House. 


E ARE by no means losing inter- 

est in our campaign to ‘‘Make 
the South a Land of Painted Farm- 
houses.’”’ Every farmer who by any 
means can save enough money from 
his 1912 crops to pay for painting 
his house ought to decide right now 
that he will not go thru another sea- 
son without the beauty and cheer 
and warmth his house will get from 
painting, and the pride he will get 
from seeing it painted. Get out part 
of that quarter’s worth of postal 
cards and write to our paint adver- 
tisers and get their estimate as to 
what the painting will cost you, and 
some samples of colars. 

Here’s a letter from Mr. Joe H. 
Turner, of Stanly County, N. C., who 
took our advice last year and paint- 
ed his house. He writes: 


*“T took your advice about 
painting my houses, using a good 
liberal coat of oil first and two 
coats of Sherwin-Williams Paint. 
I did all the work myself, paint- 
ing everything white, even the 
blinds. The total cost of paint, 
oil, brushes, ete., was $51. Iam 
quite sure it would have cost me 
a good deal more if I had not 
used oil entirely for the first 
coat. 

“The house is an eight-room 
colonial house, with large chim- 
neys outside; the oil and oxide 
of iron to paint chimneys is in- 
cluded in the $51 total. Pretty 
cheap for a nice and lasting job, 
don’t you think?” 





To Secure Farm Bridges. 


SE No. 12 wire, but No. 9 is 


stronger, from the upper sills of | 


your farm bridges on both sides of 
the stream, to a tree up the bank. 
Tf 50 yards off it will do all right; or 
if none, plant posts on the banks 
five feet deep and tie to these and, 
if the plank on the bridge is well 
nailed with 20-penny wire nails, high 
water will not carry off the bridges 
every freshet, as is now often the 
case. J. BEVERLY De SHAZO. 


Good simple common sense is not, as some 
think, the inborn property of the first com- 
er, a vulgar and trivial baggage which costs 
no labor to anyone. I compare it to those 
old popular songs, imperishable and anony- 
mous, which seem to have come from the 
very hearts of the people. Good sense is 
the capital slowly and painfully accumu- 
lated by the labor of the centuries.—Charles 
Wagner. 





take it easy. 
and smoke a good pipeful of 


fragrance, 


tin. 


After a hard day’s work 


Settle down in the big arm chair 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBAGCO 
It will make you feel like a 


new man—for never before 
was there tobacco like Velvet. 











It’s the choicest growth 
of Burley leaf—delightful in 
temptingly 
and flavorsome — smooth, 
satisfying and free from bite. 

And with all its unmatched 


goodness, Velvet only costs 10c 
for a big, full size 2-ounce 


rich 


Don’t do without it! 





THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 

“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglect- 
ed hay and pasture crops shamefully, 
especially the grasses. ‘‘Farm Grass- 
es of the United States,” a little book 
by Prof. W. J. Spillman, costs only 
$1, and would be worth many times 
that sum to thousands of farmers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H. Bailey, 


remains a standard work. No one 
is better fitted than Professor Bailey 
to write such a book, and it is read- 
able and full of instruction. Price, 
postpaid, $1.40. Address The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








Keep a file of your papers this year. 
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To be Certain of Your Crop 
be Sure of Your Fertilizer 


INC in importance to thoroughbred seed and proper 


cultivation, comes the fertilizer. 


The right fertilizer. 


mixed in the right way, composed of the right constit- 
uents, under the right formula for your particular crop is abso- 
lutely essential to the largest possible crop production and 


biggest profits. 


ROYSTER FERTILIZERS 


Founded on MERIT—Based on QUALITY are backed 
by a reputation worth hundreds of thousands of dollars which 
would be extensively damaged if a single lot of fertilizers of 
inferior quality were put out under the Royster Brand. The 


fact that more farmers use Royster Brands than any other 


one independent brand and that eight large plants in six states 
barely fill the demand, is pretty strong evidence that Royster 
Fertilizers are right in every respect. 


TRADE MARK 


Insist upon goods bearing F. S.R. 


Trade Mark. Name of nearest 


e 
REGISTERED 


dealer on request. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VA. 





Biggest Cotton Yields 


The most profitable cotton yields are obtained by working | —— 
thoroughly into the soil a week or ten days before planting, |" WC. cont 


a plenty of 


Virginia-Carolina 
High-Grade 
Fertilizers 


Also apply the same fertilizers during the growing period of 


the crop, and also as a top dresser. | 
‘ous growth, heavy fruiting, little or no shedding, full bolls, | 


The result will be vigor- 


strong staple, heavy production, and handsome profits. 
Ask your dealer for a copy of our new FARMERS’ YEAR 


BOOK, or Almanac, or write us for one. 


It tells the secret 


of how to make money farming. 


SALES OFFICES 
Richmond, Va., Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Durham, N.C. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 








DO YOU WANT 
TO EARN 
BIG MONEY 


During your spare time this winter? 


Can you spare one hour a day, or one 
day a week to a good, clean proposition? 


If you can write our circulation manager 
for details. 


Do it Now! Many Golden Opportunities 
are lost by waiting till “TOMORROW.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer. 





Ibe Home- seekers 
Opportuni ty 


Overlooked 


Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 
Central of Georgia’s 2000 miles of modern 
railway. The land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
searce. Long growing seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops each year, 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and truck. 
But the greatest opportunity is for the 
general farmer, in home markets, at good 
prices, for all he produces, 

Proof of this in “Alabama and Georgia,” 
a book of pictures and signed letters, 
mailed free. Also, ““How to Find the Farm 
You Want.” Write TODAY, 


J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
275 West BroadSireet, Savannah, Georgia. | 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 





OUR HANDICAP IN CO-OP- 
ERATION. 


A Comparison of Denmark and Some 
of the States of the South. 


HE articles by Brother Poe on 

Denmark have been very inter- 
esting. His conclusion in the last 
|; of his series of European articles 
| that education is the prime factor in 
| Denmark’s wonderful progress is 
| eminently correct. I wish to show 
by the comparisons that follow some 
| ot the difficulties in the way of meas- 
uring our progress by theirs. 





388.59 miles; its population 
000 in round numbers. 
genous people. Its 29 agricultural 
colleges, its numerous high schools, 
are easily accessible to all its people. 
Its population, 160 to the square 
mile, as shown also by the small 
size of so many of its farms, makes 
for co-operation. In ‘‘an outline of 
the European co-operative credit sys- 
tem”’ that is before us, is the follow- 
ing significant paragraph: ‘‘Another 
fundamental principle of the Raif- 
feiser system is that the area of op- 
erations should be limited to a com- 
mune or a parish. The system of 
rural banks is, in fact, founded on 
|mutual confidence and _ collective 
| liability; (unlimited liability at 
|that); the members must not only 
know each other personally, but must 
also be able to see from day to day 
| the manner in which their money is 
| employed.” 

| This can easily be done in thickly 
settled countries like Denmark. But 
{how about North Carolina, South 
| Carolina, Georgia and Alabama? Not 
to compare some of the more thinly 
We also have nearly 
;50 per cent of alien population. 
While we of the Carolinas boast of 
having the purest Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple in America, nearly half of our 
rural population is Negroes. Thus 
to compare South Carolina with Den- 
mark, we have about 700,000 whites 
on 30,000 square miles, or 23 to the 
square mile against 160 in Denmark. 

North Carolina has 48,580 square 
miles and 2,142,000 population. 
| Probably 1,400,000 whites, or less 
| than 30 to the square mile. Other 
| States make a similar showing. Now 
the point is, it is a physical impos- 
sibility to give to this scattered pop- 
| ulation the close touch of intimate 
acquaintance with each other and 
their affairs that is necessary to the 
success of these co-operative bank- 
ing schemes. We are handicaped 
by distance in. the matter of attend- 
ance at such schools as we have, and 
still further in establishing other 
schools. Therefore, I am forced to 
the conclusion that it is not so much 
our fault as our misfortune, that we 
cannot bring about such a close co- 
operation as we will find in the Old 
World or in the older parts of our 
own States. 

This is no reason why we shou!d 
not try to co-operate, but shows why 
we cannot to the same extent. Thea, 
too, we will have to do a great deal 
of educating before our people will 
be willing to submit to the close 
scrutiny by their neighbors of their 
private business. I question if any- 
thing but dire necessity will ever 
bring them to this state of mind. Not 
even education will do it if the ab- 
solute necessity is not there. 

It is also a question in my mind 
if we are not in many ways forcing 
progress faster than the world’s 
needs warrant, in trying to reclaim 
wet lands and clear up timber lands, 
when well drained lands that are al- 
ready under the plow are beirg 
butchered. In our mad pursuit af- 
ter the “almighty dollar,” we are de- 
stroying natural resources when we 
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First, the area of Denmark is 15,-' 





do not really need the money, 
sources that the next generation will 
need. 
upon getting new blood among our 
farmers from somewhere else, while 
our brightest boys and girls have 
left our 
cause we made them so unattractive, 
some because they could not get a 
foothold for love or money. 

If North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina—to say nothing of some of the 
other States—had within their bor- 


re- 


We have laid great stress. 


farms—some of them be-. 


ders the men and women, and their * 


descendants, who could not secure 
a foothold because-of the Bourbon 
policy of our forbears—the men and 
women who have 
great commonwealths of some of 
our sister States—we would have to- 
day a civilization immeasurably 
stronger than it is. 

These thoughts are not penned to 
criticise Brother Poe, nor the most 
progressive of the progressives, but 
to show. another view that has been 
forced to my attention by a long 
study of the problems we are all try- 
ing to find a solution for, and in a 
measure to account for our failure 
to understand why we cannot do 
just as we would wish. It is a long 
campaign we have enlisted in, and 
no holiday soldiers will win. 





A National Division of Markets. 


HE writer had the privilege re- 
cently, along with some of the 
officers of the National Union, of pre- 


senting to the Committee of Agricul-- 


ture of the House of Representatives 
in Washington some of the reasons 
why a Division of Markets should be 
established and what such a division 
is designed to accomplish. From the 
interesting questions that were asked 
by members of the committee, it is 
almost certain that provision will be 
made for the beginning of such a 
Division at this session of Congress. 

The practical question now is: 
How will farmers and consumers 
make use of such a department? It 
is an easy thing for an industrious 
farmer to make use of the improved 
and scientific methods of farming 
taught by the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or of the agri- 
cultural colleges. Easy in the sense 
that he can apply the principles on 
his own farm, among his own stock, 
or in his own seed plots by his own 
hands, with or without hired help. 
If doing it himself, it is absolutely 
necessary that his work be along the 
most approved lines. 
comes to the matter of buying and 
selling, so many outside factors in- 
fluence each transaction that the in- 
dividual is liable to be lost in the 
deal. 

I am prompted to make these re- 
marks because so many seem to think 
that all we need to do is to call the 
Government to our aid and all will 
be well. No one believes more firm- 


helped to make. 


But when it. 


ly than I do that we have a right tog 


demand of the Government to do for 
us what it can do better than we can 
ourselves. Nor does anyone believe 
more firmly than I do that we should 
not call on the Government to do 
what we can do ourselves. I am also 
firmly convinced that we must make 
use of governmental agencies if we 
would have them benefit us. The 
national banking laws are of no use 
to us who do not use them. Nor are 
they of any use to us as individuals. 

Just so a Division of Markets will 
be of very little good to the hordes 
of unorganized producers and con- 
sumers. To make use of it the.farm- 
ers will need to be organized and will 
need to deal with organized consum- 
ers on the other side. Therefore, the 
peint of this article is that instead of 
these governmental activities taking 
the place of organization, they will 
make organization more imperative. 


iY § 
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LET THE NATIONAL UNION BUY 
FERTILIZERS FOR ALL. 


Mr. Butler Suggests That Each State 
Union Place Orders Thru the Nat- 
ional Union. 


HE farmer buys millions of dol- 

lars worth of fertilizer. He 
thinks he has some benefit of com- 
petition, but he has nothing of the 
kind. The Farmers’ Union has a 
system whereby the counties ask for 
prices from fertilizer factories, and 
the results are, perhaps, the most 
damaging that could be invented. 
The fertilizer price asked the ordi- 
nary farmer is enough that the fer- 
tilizer men are able to declare big 
dividends. If a better system of 
marketing fertilizer were to be 
adopted, the mills could earn big re- 
turns and dispense with a lot of cost 
of distribution, and enable the farm- 
er to buy at a much less cost. But 
while every farmer must be dealt 
with as an individual, he will have to 
pay an excessive price for the costly 
way that his stuff is sold to him. 

Suppose, however, the Farmers’ 
Union of each State would say to the 
National organization that each State 
Union wants so many million tons of 
fertilizer, and authorize the National 
Union to contract with a fertilizer 
factory for the amount. The price 
would be a rock-bottom price. Some 
factory could be found that would 
make the right price. The rest would 
have to meet it or close up shop, for 
the farmers are the sole buyers of 
fertilizer. 

The farmers, if they would organ- 
ize to co-operate, could control the 
fertilizer market. As it is, the farm- 
ers, the most powerful unorganized 
mass on the continent, are absolute- 
ly powerless because they are a mass, 
but not an organization working co- 
operatively. 

There is no co-operation in work- 
ing on a county basis. The counties 
are not big enough units. Neither is 
there co-operation in working on a 
State basis. The State is not big 
enough. But if the Nation unites, 
and the farmers of the entire terri- 
tory embraced in the Farmers’ Un- 
ion will buy their fertilizer thru the 
Union, thru contracts made by the 
National Union for the State Unions, 
the fertilizer manufacturers will lis- 
ten to the demands, because it will be 
profitable to the manufacturer. 

The manufacturer who can make 
a contract with the Union for the en- 
tire output of his mills will make a 
close price for his product. He will 
do away with agents and distribu- 
tors, turning over to the Union. in 
each State at such points as may be 
designated, aS many cars or train 
loads of material as may be demand- 
ed, eliminating a vast amount of 
charges that are now necessary in 
the cumbersome methods of selling 
and distributing that prevail, and the 
new way would give the factory a 
certain and profitable market, and 
give the farmers a much clreaper 
fertilizer. 

The whole country would be ben- 
efited, for cheaper fertilizer would 
mean more productive farms, a more 
abundant supply of the things need- 
ed, better fed people, more business 
all along the line. Everything that 
tends to simplify production ad- 
vances all the factors of civilization 
and progress. Ail things that com- 
plicate production hinder advance- 
ment. 

The Farmers’ Union is in a posi- 
tion to inaugurate this big co-operat- 
ive feature, the only thing needed 
being an arrangement whereby the 
various local unions will make it 
easy for the members to buy thru 
the Union, each local Union notify- 
-ing the county Union of how many 
Cars of fertilizer can be used, and 
the county Union arranging with the 
State Union, and the State Union 
with the National Union to assemble 
the orders and to place them in an 
ageregate with a factory that will 
Make a price that the vast bulk of 
orders will deserve. 





There are many places where the 
farmers must unite to co-operate, 
not merely in name but in fact, but 
this one of buying fertilizer offers 
as good a chance as any to com- 
mence, for the organization exists 
which could put the plan into effect, 
and the result would mean a saving 
of millions of dollars to the farmers 
of the cotton States. 

BION H. BUTLER. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 





Co-operative Farming is the Way Out 


HAT the farmers need is the 

knowledge that they can help 
themselves. They are a majority in 
the Nation. They can, if.they wish, 
own their own banks, their own ma- 
chinery, and their own railroads, and 
whatever else they may need. 


The German peasant raises 32 bu- | 
shels of wheat to the acre on an av- | 


erage against our 13 bushels; but do 
our farmers wish to become like the 


rerman peasant? The Irish gardeners | 


‘aise astonishing crops, but they are 
poverty-stricken. The Chinese ex- 
cel both, but do we wish our farm- 


ing society to be of the character of | 


German and Chinése peasants? 


It is not so much a question with | 
raise | 


the farmer of how much he can 
off of an acre, but the first and 
most question is, ‘“‘Who gets it 
it is produced?” That is the thing 
that concerns him. There is no use 
in his raising two bushels of wheat 
when, if he had raised only one he 
would “have been better off. 

Let the farmers solve their own 
problems—they have brains and 
power if they will but use them co- 
operatively. They will have to work 
together along all lines. The banker, 
the manufacturer, the traders and 
transportation companies are in bus- 
iness for profit and they eliminate 
the unnecessary man. Farming will 
have to be done that way, too, and 
unless the farmers do it themselves, 


fore- 
after 


it will be done for them by the same | 


set who have ‘“‘trustified” the other 
industries, and the farmers will be 
hired hands instead of owners and 
operators, collectively, of the indus- 
ory. 

There is no reason under the sun 
why the farmers should not co-ope- 
ratively own and operate improved 
machinery. There is no reason why 
their Government should not furnish 
the funds to purchase, at what their 
Government can borrow or take, the 
bonds of farmers’ associations, se- 
cured by mortgage, and issue them 
notes, with or without interest, pay- 
able in 20 years. 

The farmers can have a govern- 
ment of that sort if they want it. 

J: P. TAYLOR. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Hunter or Hunted? 


HE question is: ‘Are we hunting 
or are we hunted?” ° 

If farmers allow hunters and hunt- 
ing dogs to kill the birds, ard the 
roving bird dogs to range over the 
fields at will, hunting for young 
birds and eggs, which they destroy 
by millions, besides helping the pot 
hunters and sportsmen from towns 
to find and kill the few birds that 
reach maturity; and men and boys 
go out to the cedar trees at night in 
the fall and murder the robins by 
thousands, as is done for sport (and 
ten cents per dozen for the murdered 
birds)—if as aforesaid and it is-— 
how long will it be before the bugs 
and weeds and worms will hunt us 
out of the world and the land be 
barren, uninhabited, waste? 

A. M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Etc. 

National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C., 
January 27-February 8, 1913. xeo. H. Stev- 
enson, Secretary. 

The American Breeders’ Association, 
lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, 
Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Columbia Poultry Show, Columbia, S. C., 
January 28-31, 1913. T. T. Little, Camden, 
S. C., Secretary. 


Co- 
WwW. M. 


Tennessee Fruit Growers, Nurserymen and 
Beekeepers, Nashville, January 29-31. G. 
M. Bentley, Knoxville, Secretary. 














This Field Of Beans At Wauchula, Florida, Has 
Netted Its Owner, T. S. Golding, $733.21 Per 


Acre. 


Every farmer, whether land-owner or 
tenant, should investigate this remarkable 
yield and the Combination Soil upon which 
it grew. 

Mr. Golding’s experience at Wauchula, 
Florida, is not at all unusual for this 
region—we can give you dozens of similar 
instances, many of them more remarkable 
than his. The essential point in all of 
them is that at Wauchula the soil grows 
vegetables as well as grape fruit and 
oranges, And this means that you can 
support yourself and pay for your land 
with vegetables until your grape fruit and 
orange trees come into bearing. Put out 
part of your plot to trees, part to vegeta- 
bles, or you can set out the entire plot to 
trees and put vegetables between the 
rows. 

There are men at Wauchula who have 
paid for their land with the first crop of 
vegetables. And as for grape fruit and 
oranges, the proved returns of the grow- 
ers here is from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Come down here and look things over. 
Talk to men who are driving their own 
cars, sending their children to college, 
living on the fat of land. You will find 
that their entire income is from a few 
acres of grape fruit and orange trees. 

Wauchula Combination Soil is equally 


The Same Combination Soil Has Produc- 
ed the Rich Orange Grove In the Back Ground. 


well adapted to vegetables and citrus 
fruits. That's why you'll be self-sustaining 
—that’s why you'll be earning a good liv- 
ing from the start from vegetables until 
your grape-fruit and orange trees begin 
to bear and make you independent for life. 
Remember that everything we say you 
can do, has been done repeatedly and. is 
being done today by increasingly large 
numbers of people. 
Don't imagine you’re 
undeveloped country. There are scores of 
groves dotted throughout this region, 
many of them from ten to twenty years 
old. Wauchula, Zolfo and Bowling Green 
are thriving towns within three hours of 
Tampa. Four banks in these towns with 
nearly $500,000 deposits indicate the pros- 
perity of the grove owners. Wauchula is 
a thriving little city of 1,500 inhabitants. 
Churches, an up-to-date school system, 
lodges, well-equipped and stocked stores 
make it possible to «njoy all the benefits 
of civilization. First-class transportation 
facilities and a live cash market assure 
you of easy sales for everything vou srow 
And you'll find no negroes in Wauchula. 
Good water, good drainage, healthful 
climate the year ‘round. Hunting and 
fishing near-by. You'll not. only make 
more money but you'll feel better than 


going into a wild, 


-ever before. 


Bankers Guarantee Your Satisfaction at 


Wauchula, Florida 


Soil, 
climate and the yield are all above criti- 


The Wauchula Combination the 
cism. And the home company of bankers 
behind the land is dependable—every man 
in it has an open record for straight deal- 
ing that you can easily verify to your own 
satisfaction. Our treasurer is president of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange, an associa- 
tion of the leading growers of the entire 
State, for the purpose of marketing their 
own oranges and grape fruit. 

These bankers guarantee the land you 
buy. You have a year to inspect your plot. 
Plenty of time to arrange a trip down 
here—make a vacation of it. Then, after 
seeing the land, looking over the neigh- 
boring groves and talking to the owners, 
you’re not entirely satisfied, every cent of 
your money will be returned with 6 per 
cent interest. If you wish, go over your 
land with an auger and take soil samples 
as one of our customers did. Then decide. 

You can start the payments now with 
the certainty that if you don’t find condi- 
tions as you expect you'll be on the safe 


side. It’s an option on land of wonderful 
richness and fertility. It’s an option— 
but you forfeit nothing if you don’t think 
the land is all it should be, and your fu- 
ture here as prosperous as you could wish. 
And bankers of long-established reputa- 
tion are behind this offer to return your 
money with 6 per cent interest. , 

We don’t know of any other land offer 
as fair and liberal as this. We could not 
make such an offer if the opportunity for 
you were not all we claim and more. We 
can do this only because we know that 
when you come into the Peace Valley and 
see the yield of vegetables and grape fruit 
and oranges from Wauchula Combination 
Soil, you’ll be convinced. You'll see that 
you can make your own way with very 
little money to start. A small amount 
down and $1 per acre per month makes 
this land yours. You'll see that no local- 
ity is more attractive as a place to live, 
both for you and your family. You'll see 
that your future prosperity is unlimited— 
you can make it what you want. 


If You are Ambitious for An Income of $3,000 to $8,000 
Write For Facts 


Don’t make any decision about Wauchula until 


could be 
held 


28,000-mile search for a tract that 
Read how and why these rich lands 
available to every man and woman 
with certainty of increase in the future. 
you free some of the mest interesting 
read, beautifully illustrated with 
and figures, Read the letters of men 
nothing and who are now wealthy. Let 


you know all about the 


marketed under a guarantee. 
back for 
who wants an assured income 
If you'll write 
books on 
photographs, 
who came here with almost 
us tell you how easy it 


years and are now 
with 
us we'll send 
Florida you ever 
Get the vital facts 


is to prove to your own satisfaction every statement we make. 


our offer—understand fully 
we offer and what easy terms you can 
all remember the guarantee backed by 
now for complete information. Mail a 
or the coupon. Address, 


Then study 
pay 


what 
on. 
bankers. 
letter or 


moderate prices 

And above 
Write 

postal 


Wauchula Development Co. 


Wauchula, 








for Hot-beds 
and Cold-frame 





Never mind the weather! 


Your plants under Sunlight Double 
Glass Sash will not mind it. 


Between the two layers of glass in 
the Sunlight Double Glass Sash is an 
air space % of an inch thic 
Aboye the glass is winter weather— 
zero, perhaps. Below the glass is warm 
earth and plants growing like May. 
The secret of it all is the air space. Being a non-con- 
ductor, it will not let the cold in or the heat out. It 
makes the sash complete, doing away with the need of 
boards and mats. it weighs nothing and cannot be seen, 
buta raging blizzard cannot penetrate it. The plants 
grow steadily and right and are ready on time. 
You can have Sunlight Double Glass Sash for your. 
beds far cheaper than the old- 
style sash with heavy extra 
covers. And you will clear 
double the money. { 
Writeto us, now. We will send 
you our complete catalog free. 
If you want Prof. Massey’s 
booklet on hot-beds and cold- 
frames, enclose 4c in stamps. & 
Write your name plainly. 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. ~~ 
$80 East Broadway Louisville, Ky. 




















EUREKA PLANTER 


Doubles your potato profits. Minimizeslabor. Usea 
Eureka Potato Planter. Opens the furrow, drops 
seed accurately any distance or depth desired; puts on fer- 
tilizer if wanted, covers perfectly and marks for next row. 
Always plants uniform depth. Requires only one man. 
Driver sees seed drop. Made in three sizes, for 1 or 2 rows. 


The Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 
Amoulicher, smoothing harrow, cultivator,weeder and seeder 
allcombined. Forms dust mulch and conserves moisture. 
Three sizes, 8, 10 and 12 ft. Lever with pressure spring 
regulates depth of cut. Pulverizes the soil, Levels the 
ground. Teeth are flat andcan be removed tocultivate in 

. The driver rides, 
ing boxes can be easily attached to sow grass 
seed, alfalfa, oats, etc. Adjusts for seeding various 
quantities. Teeth cover seed thoroughly, either 
shallow or deep. Economical in price, 
Prompt shipments from 
branch near you. Send for 
free catalogue today. 


EUREKA MOWER 
COMPANY, 


Box 786, Utica, N Y. 























TS wither* zea! serious meaning to 
= many thousand farmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse. 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful possibilities 
there are in modern nd tools | 


; IRON A y Wheel Hoes 


and Drills 


do all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, ridging, etc., in any 
garden, with better results, far less work 
and some real pleasure for the operator. 
88 or more combinations at $2.50 to $12,00. 
Ask your dealer about them and write us 
for new booklet, “Gardening with 
Modern Tools” also copy of our paper 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden 
News’’—both are free, 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO, 
Box 1892 Grenloch,N. J. » 

















A 40-BY-50-FOOT GARDEN. 


It Takes Just a Little Land to Sup- 
ply a Family With Vegetables. 


Y KITCHEN garden is 40 feet 
wide by 50 feet long, approxi- 
mately one-twentieth of an acre. I 
began to prepare this ground early 
in December, 1911. When the 
ground was frozen about four inches 
deep, I took an old axe and marked 
it off in blocks a foot square. I 
then took a crowbar and turned 
these blocks of frozen earth up on 
edge. After turning each block I 
drove the crowbar down a foot into 
the subsoil, and by prizing different 
ways, loosened the subsoil so that 
the winter rains would sink into the 
ground. 

Before I began the practice of 
breaking the ground in winter, I al- 
ways lost cabbage and tomato plants 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN. | 


Massey directed, and they grew six 
feet high. At one time one vine had 
57 large tomatoes on it. We saved 
our next year’s seed from that vine. 
Forty-eight vines produced more to- 
matoes than we could use or can. 
We gave to neighbors and threw to 
the hogs several bushels. 

Late cabbage followed potatoes. 
Snap beans were put in after early 
cabbage, radishes and cucumbers. 
My early cucumbers did well but a 
later planting was rendered unfit for 
use by worms that entered the fruit 
from the under side. One vine that 
climbed up on the fence was all 
right. Next year I will grow late 
cucumbers on a frame up from the 
ground. 


A row of mustard along one side 
of the garden furnished early greens 
and served as a trap for the terrapin 
bugs. An application of kerosene 
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SPRAYING WITH LIME-SULFUR FOR SAN JOSE SCALE. 
This Work Must be Done Soon if Done at All. 
Buds Have Swelled. 
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You Can’t Do It After the 





by cutworms. In 1911, I lost no 
plants at all. In 1912, I lost but 
three plants out,of 48 tomato and 
169 cabbage plants. 

The manures used on the garden 
was saved from cattle droppings 
during the months of April and May, 
when no weed or clover seed was 
ripe in the pasture. For the past 
seven years I have not allowed a 
grass or weed to ripen in my garden, 
but there was always enough in the 
manure to make plenty of weeds, 
until I began using only the manure 
saved in the spring. 








Every Home Should 


Have a Berry Bed 


I have never used any commercial 
fertilizer, nothing but stable ma- 
nure and wood ashes. 

When spring came, those chunks 
of earth just melted down so that a 





One man made $200 with 
berries in his yard. YOU 
ean do likewise. 
sets from 
grower of true-to-name 
strawberry plants. 28 
years’ experience. Allen’s 
Strawberry Book 
* tells how to grow berries for profit. 
Has valuable information on small 
fruits, Sent FREE on request. 
Full line of small fruit plants, 
shrubs, privet, asparagus, etc, All 
shipments guaranteed fresh and 
vigorous, Kiten’s plants are best, 
W. F. ALLEN 
$ 121 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
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ay We Make 
Sprayers 


For Everybod 





Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 
There’s a Field sprayer for every need, pro- 
nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 

THIS EMPIRE KING 

(7% leads everything ofits kind. Throws fine 

ig mist spray with strong force, noclorging, 

1 Se strainers are brushed and kept clean 

id: and liquid is thoroughly agitated 
meant 

»_ Corrosion impossible. 

Write for directions and 








rake was all.the tool I used to put 
the ground in order to plant; and 
the ground remained so mellow that 
the rake was all the tool I used to 
cultivate with the entire season. 

March 19, I planted peas, pota- 
toes, onion sets, radishes, lettuce and 
earrots. From this planting we had 
radishes in April, lettuce early in 
May, peas and potatoes on June 12: 
Wlanted more radishes April 5 and 
14. April 25, set cabbage and to- 
mato plants that had been started 
in the house in boxes, and planted 
cabbage and tomato seed in the gar- 
den. During the months of May and 
June, I made four plantings of snap 
beans, four of radishes, two of peas, 
two of cabbage, two of tomatoes. The 
last two plantings of radishes were 
unfit to use owing to maggots getting 
into them. 

In July, I planted late cabbage 
seed, beets, parsnips, salsify and late 
carrots. Owing to the use of old 
seed, I got a poor stand of beets and 
no parsnips at all. 

The ground first used for peas and 
enions I planted with late tomatoes. 
I tied them up to stakes as Prof. 





oil killed the first crop of bugs. By 
cutting the mustard close to the 
ground another crop of*mustard was 
ready for the next crop of bugs. 
Another application of the oil and I 
saw no more bugs. 

A row of soy beans furnished feed 
for the rabbits, so they let my c2b- 
bage and carrots alone. Last year 
I had no soy beans in my garden and 
rabbits did considerable damage. 

I planted everything in rows and 
kept the ground level all the time. I 
raked the entire garden as soon as 
possible after each rain. I aimed to 
use the rake every week, rain or no 
rain; consequently I never saw a 
weed an inch high all summer. 


From August 14 to September 14 
we only had 0.41 of an inch of rain- 
fall. Late beans, cabbage and to- 
matoes had to be watered. Exper- 
ience had taught me that pouring 
water on the surface of the ground 


was worse than useless, so I dug 
trenches between the rows’ and 
poured in water as long as the 


ground would absorb it. Then raked 
the earth back into the ditch. This 
I did once a week for three weeks, 
and I never saw plants grow faster. 


I drove the striped beetles away 
from the cucumbers by scattering 
air-slaked lime on the ground 
around the young vines. The same 
remedy applied the same way pre- 
vented the blister bugs from injur- 
ing the tomatoes. Kerosene emul- 
sion killed the cabbage worms. I 
have seen it recommended in agri- 
cultural papers and in some experi- 
ment station bulletins to change the 
location of the garden each year in 
order to get away from insect larvae 
and weeds. I have now used the 
same ground for 12 years with the 
result that I get better yield each 
year. I have had less trouble with 
weeds and insects for the past two 
years than ever before. 


‘ { 
Musas 


THE PROGRESSIVE *ARMER.’ 


I plant the rows east and west one 


year and north and south the next, 
which gives a very fair rotation. 
From this one-twentieth of an 


acre my family has had all the veg- 
etables, with the exception of pota- 
toes, we could use from April to the 
present time, and we gave a great 
deal of stuff to neighbors. 

Two rows of potatoes 40 feet long 
gave all we could use from June 12 
to October 15. There are carrots 
and salsify yet in the garden; 60 
cabbages and five gallons of kraut in 
the cellar; a bushel of onions; 40 
pounds of shelled beans; pickled cu- 
cumbers; canned tomatoes; pickled 
tomatoes; a string of peppers; chow- 
chow; chili sauce, and piccalili more 
than enough. 

There will not be a day in the 


next six months that we will not ¥ 


have some of the products of that ~ 
little garden on our table. 
J. R. PAXTON. 
Swain, Ark. 





HOW TO PRUNE PEACH TREES. 


Why Low-Headed Trees Are Besit— 
Do the Work Now. 


HIS is the season of the year for 

pruning the peach trees. Some 
farmers used to have a system of 
pruning that consisted of pruning at 
any and all times of the year. It is 
no longer practiced, except by the 
ignorant or misinformed. We now 
know that we can successfully prune 
only when the tree is dormant, which 
is from November to March. Of 
course, we can do a little summer 
pruning, but such is done by pinch- 
ing back buds and rubbing off 
sprouts just starting on the bodies 
and longer limbs of’the trees. 

Two principal objects are to be 
striven for by the systematic pruner 
—a more vigorous growth and a bet- 
er fruit. There is also another point 
around which much interest centers, 
and this is the shape of the tree from 
pruning. 

When pruning we should form in 
our mind the ideal tree, and try to 
shape each tree as near as possible 
to conform to this ideal, yet keeping 
always in mind the two objects for 
which we are pruning. Nurserymen 
are all qware of the popularity of 
the low-headed tree. The approved 
shape is for the tree to head about 
20 inches from the ground. Pruned 
when small so as to have a spread of 
branches at the head, a fruit tree 
will have the capacity to bear a heavy 
crop without splitting from the 
weight of the fruit or from storms. 
In pruning I always try to avoid 
leaving the tree with a sharp crotch, 
yet I try to give it a spreading top. 
Trees that are grown with a crotch 
are easily broken during a wind- 
storm. When a fork is sharp the 
bark is caught between the two 
growing branches, thus the two 
thicknesses of bark are pressed to- 
gether and prevent the branches 


from uniting, as they should, and 
this weakens the fork. 
Perhaps, someone will desire to 


know why the_low-headed tree is so 
popular. Touching upon this point 
will say that we are all aware that 
it is easier and less expensive to 
gather fruit from a low-headed tree. 
Hand-picked fruit is always more 
free from bruises and injuries. There 
is then better fruit and a saving of 
time and expense. Up and down, 
time and again, on the ladder, from 
tree to tree, when high limbs have to 
be reached, takes double the time 
required to gather the -fruit from 
low-headed trees. 

When the farmer goes forth with 
pruning knife in hand, he should 
know some botanical features of the 
peach tree. It is not difficult to tell 
the last year’s growth from wood 
that is two years old. And it is es- 
sential that the fruit buds be dis- 
tinguished from the leaf buds. The 
fruit buds are normally two at a 
place with a leaf bud between, and 
they are on wood of last year’s 
growth, and not to be found on wood 
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that is older. The fruit buds are the 
larger and more rounded on the 
point, the leaf buds being slim and 
sharp pointed. 

I always do some pruning when 
the tree is set out, cutting away the 
many branches and the trunk back 
to within about 20 inches of the 
ground. This will give me a straight 
stick above ground, and will insure 
its heading low. If the tree is al- 
lowed to head where it will and is 
not cut back, it will head too high. 
All sprouts coming from the roots 


) should be removed on sight. 


It is at this time of the year that 
we are to busy ourselves with the 
subsequent pruning, when we are to 
remove all undesirable branches. 
“e remove all weak and dead twigs, 
and cut back all branches that inter- 
fere. 

Pruning, while a simple operation, 
requires yearly care and attention, 
and is a necessary factor leading to 
the longevity and preservation of the 


trees. Careless work or neglect can 
only result in degeneration or de- 
ca A. M. LATHAM. 


y. 
Buffalo Springs, Texas. 





Defects of the Virginia Spraying Law 


HERE has been considerable com- 

plaint of loss thru scale and 
fungus injury; the former seems to 
have been general thruout the State, 
while the latter was confined to local- 
ities, mostly where cedar trees were 
abundant. I have received many 
letters and personal complaints about 
this spread of scale, and it is con- 
stantly asserted that men who have 
sprayed well and thoroly have had 
the scale spread into their orchards 
thru the ‘neglect of a neighbor to 
spray. 

I have been asked if the crop pest 
law cannot be enforced to relieve this 
situation, which is decidedly unfair 
to the orchardist who takes the prop- 
er precautions. I find that there is 
entirely too much red tape and delay 
in getting our present law enforced. 
In order to enforce the law at pres- 
ent against anyone, he first has to be 
notified by an inspector. He may 
(and usually does) tell the inspector 
that he intends to spray, and con- 
tinues to say this until it is too late 
for winter strength, and then spreads 
scale thru the neighborhood. Not un- 
til then can the inspector take ac- 
tion. He then reports to Blacksburg 
that so-and-so has failed to obey in- 
structions to spray. In due time 
Blacksburg presents complaint to the 
Circuit Court of the county where the 
offense is committed, and after an- 
other delay, the Circuit Court will 
summon the offender who may be 
fined $20 or $25, but who, if he 
pleads he intended spraying, but was 
prevented and that he will do so next 
winter, will get off on this plea. 

This method of enforcing a law 
makes it of no value, and worse still, 
it gives Virginia a bad reputation. 
One of the first things a real fruit 
grower from another State where 
Spraying is compulsory, asks when 
inquiring about investing in our or- 
chard land is, ‘‘What sort of spray- 
ing laws have you?” 

When told, he says: ‘‘What, no 

1 -snforcement of the law? I won’t lo- 
cate there,’’ and we lose him. 

Now I find that there are some 
very simple and effective laws in 
Some other States, and I take the 
Present Ohio law as a pattern from 
Which we might remodel ours. The 
Ohio law makes it compulsory for 
any owner or manager of ten or more 
apple trees to spray for scale between 
the dates of November 1 and April 
80, with a fine of not less than $25 
or more than $100 for each year 
When such spraying is not performed. 

If we had our law amended so that 
if anyone who has been declared in- 
fected does not spray before a given 
date (which should be a month or 
80 in advance of the ‘“‘too late’”’ date), 
he shall be summoned before the 
hearest justice and fined as above de- 
Scribed, we should have more 
Prompt, simple and effective meth- 


ods of enforcement, and the law 
would protect us.—From the Report 
of Secretary Walter Whateley to the 
Virginia Horticultural Society. 





Virginia’s Advantages for Fruit- 
Growing. 

E OF Virginia must recognize 

our possibilities for growing 
the finest fruit in the country, and 
take advantage of the natural condi- 
tions with which we are so favorably 
surrounded. We have the soil and 
sunshine; air and elevation; suffi- 
cient moisture, coupled with proper 
drainage; cheap lands; active, inter- 
ested and intelligent growers, devot- 
ing their personal time and effort to 
the work; facilities for marketing 
our fruit to the best advantage; 
prompt and available means for 
reaching local or foreign markets, 
and a location at the very door of 
all the great Northern, Eastern and 
Southern markets. We must encour- 
age our young men to take hold of 
these opportunities, not content to 
rest upon the laurels of their ances- 
tors, but filled with ambition, public 
spirit and true progressiveness.— 
President Wm. A. Pratt, of Virgina 
Horticultural Society. 





Put Out a Strawberry Patch This 
Spring. 

AST fall was the proper time to 

have commenced a crop of straw- 
berries by plowing and manuring the 
ground, but as last fall is gone and 
will never come back, those who 
wish to put out a patch of straw- 
berries for a crop next spring still 
have time to do so. Spring-plowed 
land, in my mind, can never equal 
fall or winter-plowed land, and it is 
probably too late to do deep plowing 
any more this winter, as the subsoil 
by now will be pretty thoroly wet 
and land should be turned deep only 
when the subsoil is dry. 

But go ahead; plow and harrow 
and manure all you can when it is 
dry enough from now till planting 
time, which will be when all danger 
of freezing is over. 

Heavy applications of stable ma- 
nure are of great benefit to the 
strawberry, but it must be well rot- 
ted, or else it will prove a harboring 
place for the grub worm. 

In the absence of stable manure 
or supplemental to it—commercial 
fertilizers rich in nitrogen and potash 
should be used. 

The varieties planted will depend 
entirely upon local conditions and 
the purposes of the grower. Here for 
instance, if the object is shipment to 
the Northern markets, the Klondyke 
is the only berry, for the simple but 
sufficient reason that it is the berry 
all the other shippers are growing, 
and of course, a carload of anything 
will bring a better price if it is of 
uniform quality and grade. The lo- 
cal trade, howevergdemands a sweet- 
er, redder and juicier berry, such 
as the Scarlet. 

If a person is cultivating them for 
his own table, he should consult his 
own taste alone. 

Plants with a small crown, or mod- 
erate growth of leaf system, are pre- 
ferable for setting. On the other 
hand, there should be a big growth 
of the small, fibrous, ‘“‘feeder’” root- 
lets, to enable the plant to establish 
itself quickly. If there is an exces- 
sive leaf growth, some of it should 
be removed. I set plants about 18 
inches apart, in 2% or three-foot 
TOWS. Plants should be set in a 
broad flat hole, and the roots spread 
out in natural form. Care must be 
taken to set the plants deep enough 
so that the top of the roots will be 
covered, and yet shallow enough not 
to cover up the terminal bud with 
dirt. 

I let a strawberry patch grow two 
years, plowing up immediately after 
the second crop and planting in 
something else, and setting out a 
new patch every spring. 

DAVID TOWNSEND. 

Benton, Ark. 


ment? All Advice Free to You. 


how to spray the Stark wa: 
big money maker. 
fruit tree literature and statistics. Write today. 


TREES - 


fect method of growing, transplanting, pa 


| ‘ K ‘ ex 
ence, boiled down, is ready for you absolutely free of charge. 
Don’t experiment with fruit trees of unknown productiveness, uncertain 
quality. Stark Trees always pay big. The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 


Write us at once for Stark 


Ja N WARDS CO. R. No. 
Stark Bro $ et inttne. Ce are Sos akte Bcocseafvs Fearsin Busmness 
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Four generations of fruit tree growin: peri- 


cking and shipping. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 
Why don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 
R We send you free the best scien- 
tific methods of preparing your soil for biggest profits; show you 
how to prune your trees, give you best methods of 
y. e 


Stark cult#vation; 


make your orchard a winner anda 


Year Book, complete 


43. LOUISIANA, MO, 














HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 





FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


BY THE MILLION. ‘ ( 

romptly until next May or Jume. Raised in the open, ona 
Rich crest, perfectly hardened by the frosts and freezes, they will 
stand as well as winter turnips. 
the two Wakefields, Succession, and Flat Dutch. 


One to three thousand at $1.25 per thousand. 


Four to eight thousand at $1.00 per thousand. 
Nine thousand and up at 75 cents per thousand 


“The Tar Heel Plant Man.” 


Large, fine. stocky. Can fill all orders 


We sow the it seed and have 


G. L. B. PENNY, Proprietor, 
Route 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 











WAKEFIELD’S cassace PLants 


Every step in the production of our plants (Cabbage, Sweet Potato, Tomato, etc.) is 


carefully planned in advance. 


time, in suitable soil, 


list free. 


Agents Wanted. 


We use Long Island Cabbage Seed, grown by the origi- 
nators of the Early Jersey. The BEST of seed, placed the PROPER depth at the RIGHT 
scientifically prepared and manured, aided by the sheltering Blue 
Ridge foothills that so delightfully temper our winters, enable us to grow the BEST of 
plants, that winter in the open and ship thousands of miles. 
low nor high, but our plants are CHEAP, quality 
for 1,000, $3 for 3,000, $8 for 8,000, $9 for 10,000. 


Our prices are neither 
considered. Send 75c for 500, $1.25 
Cultural suggestions and full price 


WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N.C. 











SIICCESSION 


ferine our High Grade Frost Proof Cabhage Plants 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch, at the following extremely low prices, f. o. b., Meggett, S. C, 
1,000 for $1.25; 2,000 to 4,000 at $1 per 1,000; 5,000 10,¢ 
over at 75c per 1,000, Our plants are strongand healthy. We grow four distinct vas 
rieties. as advertised. Our express rates are.very low. Weattach copy of way bill to 
each box showing the exact amount of charges. We guarantee full count and satisfac- 
tion. We want your business, Cash with order. S. M. GaBSON CO., Box 5, Meggett, 5.0, 


to 8,000 at 90c per 1,000; 10,000 and 




















Compressed Air Sprayers. 


AN any of your readers give the 

experience they have had with 
compressed air sprayers for hilly 
orchard work?’ asks a reader in 
western North Carolina. We shall be 
glad to hear from readers; but feel 
safe in saying that these sprayers 
will do the work all right. 





The new growth of the apple and 
pear should not be cut back after the 
tree has been properly shaped. The 
apple and the pear are not borne on 
the new wood, but on the short spurs 
found on the older branches. There- 
fore, the pruning of these fruit trees, 
after the tree is properly shaped, 
consists of the cutting out of all 
dead, dying and diseased branches; 
thinning out the wood in such a way 
that no two branches of any size will 
touch, and in such a way that the 
sunshine may enter. The sunshine 
is necessary for the proper coloring 
and ripening of the fruit.—L. A. N. 








It is a good plan to do the prun- 
ing before the winter spraying is 
done, as this will materially lessen 
the amount of wood to be covered. 
This is especially true in regard to 
the peach, as the ends of the twigs 
are the hardest part of the tree to 
reach with the spray mixture, and 
are the parts to be cut off.—L. A. N. 








The blackberries, raspberries, and 
dewberries need pruning this win- 
ter. This pruning consists of cut- 
ting out the old wood, or the wood 
which bore the last crop of berries. 
These berries are borne only on the 
second-year wood. As soon as the 
wood produces a crop it dies, and 
should be cut out and burned, as it 
is liable to harbor harmful insects 
and fungus diseases.—L. A. N. 





Some people transplant tomatoes 
once, others twice. I prefer to trans- 
plant twice, as it makes a better 
root development, and the sorry 
plants die when transplanted, thus 
insuring only healthy plants for use 
in the field.—Maurice Barker, Tren- 
ton, Tenn. 





If you do not file your papers, give this 


copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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mes SPRAYERS 
R 


ON 
Free Trial 
No - money - in - 


advance, no bank 
deposit. 


Kill the scale—save your trees—increase 
your crop 50% by using a HURST SPRAYER. 
Sprayers for every purpose—man, horse 
and gasoline power. All develop high 
pressure and have thorough agitation. 
Horse power works automatically 
in field and orchard. No hand 
pumping required. All Hurst 
Sprayers have brass ball valves, 
plungers, strainer, and packing 
band. No leather or rubber to 
cause trouble. 


Guaranteed for 5 years. We pay freight. 
Write us today and we will send you cata- 
log and spraying guide, showing all kinds 
of sprayers, also special free sprayer offer. 
Write today. Be first and save money. 


H. L. HURST MFG. COMPANY 
273 North St., Canton, Ohio 


























Prevent blight, 
destroy insects which play 
havoc with your crops. 300,000 suc 
cessful gardeners and orchardists 
will tell you—use— 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


40 styles and sizes. For 5 acres oi field 
crops, or 1 acre of trees, use Auto Spray 
No. l—hand power, 4 gal. capacity—Auto 
Pop, non-clogging nozzle—ali_ kinds of 
sprays with instant change. For large 
sprayers, Brown’s 

\ Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle 

—the only nozzie made that will spray any solution 
for days without clogging. Adjustable for all sprays. 
Write for Spraying Guide FREE. 

THE E. C. BROWN CO., 93 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
PASSA TE RINT DE ipa CS eR EPRINTS ee NA 





Spraying Material and Spray Pumps 


Best manufactured 
B. P. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
122 West Hargett Street. Raleigh, N. C 


éé 99 Kills Prairie Dogs. 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 
“ The wheels of the gods 


grind slow but exceedingly smali. ine So the 
weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


‘* Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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| BREEDERS’ oonagy 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 





85 Head of Grade Jersey Heifers for 
“Sigal pte 


each. H. M. Williams, Rot 


ton 














Sale—Prices rea- 
Washington C. H., 





Ponies—Stallion, 








F ARM MAC HINERY. 


Beconda- hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Mill, 
8. c. 





~ Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine for 
sale, or exchange for a good registered bred 
Berkshire gilt. Write what you have. E. 
L. Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 


One 6-H.P. Gasoline Engine—Mounted on 
steel trucks, used about 30 days, for $135, 


f.o.b. Plymouth. Reasons for selling, too | 


small. <A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, N. C. 
FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 





pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 


for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
8. Cc. 


Feather I 3eds and Pillows—If ; you would 


like to own a brand new 36-pound feather | 


bed and a pair of 6-pound pillows, mail me 


$10. I will ship them to you and pay the | 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather | 


ticking. yuaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, -your money back. 
Write for circulars and order blanks. Ad- 
dress D. M. Martin, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


Agents! 1—Ww ake up. Get busy. Send $10. 
t new 36-pound feather bed, with 6-pound 
pair pillows free! Start right in making 
money, big fMioney. Everybody buys. All 
women enthusiastic. Say best bed and pil- 
lows ever offered. New feathers. Best tick- 
ing. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfaction 





guaranteed. Live agents making big profits | 


with easy work. Write today. teference, 
Commercial Nat’] Bank, Turner :-& Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


quick purchaser. 
Cc. 


. pure-bred Shetland ponies, with trap. 


‘Farm—cC lyde sdale horses 
Berkshires of the long- 








Oakes, “ Assump- 


_ Berkshires—The | best of 1 breeding. § 
Robert McMurdo, 


Duroc-Jerseys—Choice boar 





” 
sired by Proud Boy. | strain. $3.5 fifty 
é: ten Punta Gords, Fia 


Duroc-Jerse eye—F1 


30ars—Seven months 














funded. T. 








HELP WANTED. 


a“ LPL LAIN neon 


“Age nts Wante a—T 
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Creek, Ind. 


520 Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—A_ reliable, industrious young | 
man as a working partner in a well estab- | 
lished dairy of 20 cows. Correspondence in- | 


vited. Hillcrest Dairy, Union, S. C. 


Vantead py Year—Young Southern white 
man, married or single, to work on small 
farm. Wilh furnish board and house, State 


wages. Charles Drewry, Centralia, Va. 





“Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, m.. © 


500 . Mer n, 20 to 40 years old, wanted at 
oncé, in every State for electric railway mo- 
tormen and conductors. $60 to $100 a 
month. No strike. Write immediately for 


application blank. Address Manager, W-280, 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


“Wanted—Men prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, electric motormen, colored train por- 
$65 to $100 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama Roads. Write 
Inter. Railway, Dept. 78, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ters. Hundreds put to work. 





Farmer Wanted (White)—To rent a mid- 
dle Georgia farm. Good two-story residence, 
nine rooms. Good rich land. Barns, out- 
buildings, and tenant houses. Fine water. 
Located near Forsyth, Monroe County, At- 
lanta and Macon markets. Good home for 


right party. J. M. Sitton, Greenville, S. 


ner Tailoring Company, Dept. 68, Chicago. 


> IQ * 


winning birds. Eg 
sell our washers and view Poultry Farm, Boomer, N. C. 


‘oO 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 


Wanted—-Young men to sell our new 
maps. $8 per day easily made. Previous 
experience not essential. Address Huse Co., 








Longfellow blood. 


best blooded strain rm 


> and thrifty pigs. 


Berkshires—Boars 


) toms, $6. 
open and bred gilts. 


pigs, $ 


mont etpoke Farm, 
Re -giste red Big — 


Two heifers and 


erels and pullets; 





a Pedigreed Collie 
Young man, would you accept and wear a =) ‘ i 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to 
your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 


(females)—Address 
Collies } Cheap —Frons 


-‘Month- Old ¢ sollie—P artly 


Pups—‘“‘Southern Sentinel 





POSITIONS WANTED. 


eGR Aaa > See 
Wanted—Position as sawyer. Six years 
experience, oak and pine. Best references. 


Address F—, Jeffress, Va. 


Middle-aged expert grain, livestock, cot- 
ton, and intensive, up-to-date, sober and in- 
dustrious farmer wants position as manager. 
Good reference. John E. Miller, Clarkes- 


ville, Ga. 


Manning, Owner, 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 


“Rock k Pulle ts—$1 
Sc 








r Nolen’s forced sale 4 





LIVESTOCK, 


DLL Pre rere 


Cc ATTL E. 


Fine Jerse y - Cows for Sale.— W. B. Lamb, 
& 


Ingold, N. 


Wanted: Jersey ~ Bull—Six to 12 months | 


old. G. W. Rollins, Caroleen, N. C. 


Wanted: Registered Hereford rind ihe “ane 


for service. R. W. Fuller, Farmer, N. 


Registered Guernseys — One cow, one 
heifer, two mature bulls, six bull calves. 
a 


Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. 





Bardin’s Hols 
sale 50 fancy 








heifers. m- 3ardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, N. Y. 

Three Jersey bulls, three fine young 
horses, Berkshire pis four Jersey cows, 
six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 


Greensboro, N. C, 


— Class White 








ein Farms are offering for | 
grade cows; 50 fancy grade 


Coc cke re eee 50 





Penciled Indian Runner Drakes—At $1.50 


| each. Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va 


Brown Leghorn Cocks, $2; cockerels, wr: 50 
ersonville, N. 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys 
s, Wyandottes. Mrs. 





W hite oe 
* Smith, Crox- 





* | ton, Va. 


Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Dark Brah- 


s for sale. <A. Perkins, South Hill, 






inia. 


A Few Very “Fine White Leghorn Cock- 


rels for sale. $2 up. A. C. Kerley, Moores- 
vi 


m, -. 
Runner Ducks, | 3ro0% wn . Leg shorns—Stock 


and eggs for tg Dixie Poultry Yards, 
Henry, N.°C. 





White Leghorn and Barred Rock Cock- 


erels, $1. Eggs, $1. Mrs. C. H. Throneburg, 
Hudson, N. C 


White Genuaten Manes ee te $5 per sit- 


ting. Mating list ready. Snowflake Yards, 
Raleigh, N.. Ci. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—A few nice 


ones left. J. B. W. Overton, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. 


“Fine Barred Rocks for Sale—1911_ hens 


and 1912 pullets, $1 each. Oakwood Farm, 
Sutherland, Va. 


Mosley’s Barred Rocks— Cheap. Catalog 


free. R. G. Mosley, Route 2, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, 





Indian Runner Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, 


$1.80; 45 or more, 5c each W. F. Kelly, 
Cleveland, N. C. 
nde 9+ Banred “Rock, , Leghorn Cock- 
erels—$1.5 Pekin ducks. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Brown Leghorn . Cockerels, is, $1. 50; ; Barred 


Rock cockerels, $2. Thomasville Orphanage, 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Indian eet? r Duck Eggs—White | egg 
$6, hundred. L. M. Whit- 





Pea Fowls, Black Orpingtons, Rhode Isl- 


and Reds, White Runner drakes. i. W. 
Hart, Norwood, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze ~ ‘Turkeys—The e right 


price for good ones. Write, W. H. Jones, 
Route 6, Wilson, N. 


Buttercup Chickens—U nlike o others. | Great 


layers. Stock and eggs for sale. William 
Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. 


Anc onas, White Plymouth Roc ks—Won 


second pen at Savannah. Eggs for sale. 


thur Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 


Look!—Laying White Wyandotte pullets, 


and cockerels, $1 each. Prize-taking stock. 
1 


F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 

Indian Runnc r Drakes for Sale—75 cents 
ach. Satisfaciion guaranteed, or money re- 
x Pool, Virgilina, Va. 









Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
gs, $1 per fifteen. Mont- 





Day -old White Leghorns chicks, also eggs, 


from Carolina's best equipped egg farm, 
Raymond Egg Farm, Hickory, N. 


Selected Kellerstrass ‘Crystal’? Whit 


te 
pington cockerels, $5 each. Eggs, $2 sit- 
ting. Roy Hornaday, Rock Creek, N. C, 


Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 


Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are premium winners. 


Buckeye Red Eggs for Hatching—$2, $3 


and $5 for 15, delivered to you by mail. 
Ww. G. Spangler, Shelby, N. C., Route 8. 


Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Cockerels, , $2 


to $5; pullets, $3 to $65. Fine layers past 
fall. Mrs. B. T. Bonner, Aurora, N. C. 


Cockerels and Trios—-White Orpingtons, 


White Minorecas, Black Minorcas, Anconas. 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hens, $4; 
34-pound tom, $10. Poland China 
50. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 








Special January Sale of Mammoth Bronze 


Turkeys and Black Langshans, Rose Comb 
White Wyandottes. Ona Waters, Lebanon, 
Tenn 


Am now booking orders for “pure w vhite 
gg Indian Runner duck eggs for sitting. 
1 for 15. E. B. Manning, Fayetteville, N. C., 


te 6. 





Fifteen Fertile Eggs, Single Comb Rhode 


Tsland Reds, “How to Feed for Eggs,” for 


Proctor, Progressive Poultryman, Salis- 
Cc: 


bury, N. 


White Orpington Eggs—Be« st utility, Kel- 


lerstrass and Cline strain. $3 per sitting of 
15. It pays to’get the best. B. F. Brute, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Black Minorca, R. t. Red, and White Or- 


pington cockerels; White Orpington pullets, 
Pure-bred stock. State Line Poultry Yard, 
Gibson, N. C 





Ww hite Orpington Forced Sale—All my 


high-class birds to go in ten days at utility 
prices. Write quick. Nolen, Rockingham, 
North Carolina. 


Booking orders now, February, March. 


| Send orders promptly. Rhode Island _Reds. 
Proctor, Progressive Poultryman, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 


High-Class Single , Comb ~ Rhode e Island 
Reds—Egeges from select matings, $1 and $2 


per sitting. Stock for sale. R. H. Shuford, 
Hickory, N. C. 


~ Fine Light 3rahmas = (Felch strain), 


Single Comb White Leghorns, $2 each, $5 
trio. Satisfaction guaranteed. Gordon Wil- 
fon g, Newton, N. C. 


A Few Pure-Bred “Mammoth Bronze “Tur- 


keys for sale. Also Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens (Thompson’s Ringlet strain). Mrs. Fred- 
erick Taylor, Vass, N. C. 


February, March chicks, lay next fall. 


Mine are fine lavers. Reds, $2, $1 for 15 
eggs. Proctor, Progressive Poultryman, Salis- 
bury, N.-C 


Eggs for Sale—From best strains Rhode 


| Island Reds and White Orpingtons, Also 
| excellent cockerels. Prices reasonable, Dan- 
ie McKie, Meriwether, S. C. 


Overstocked. Reduction Sale—Fine breed- 


ers. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons; White 
Wyandottes; Runner Ducks. Trios, $6, $10, 
$15, $25. Eggs, baby chicks, ducklings. 
White Runner ducks, Duroc-Jersey hogs. 
Write for bargain list No. 92. Woman's 
College, Meridian, Miss. . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Booking Orde rs Indian Runner 1 Duck Eggs 





Gaskins, Windsor, gN. C. 





Birds of quality. 


Poultryman—Pure, 





Stock For Sale—Dué ks and Chickens. 
Indian Runner ducks, 
Rhode Island. Reds, 
pingtona, ‘Owens strain. 

Cc. 





Single Comb Buft > Leghorn eggs for every- 


body, $1 and $2 per 15. Cockerels, $2. ¥ 


eae E Barre a “Plymouth Rock and 


White Orpington chickens; winners Raleigh, 


A. J. Cheek, Hen 


$2, $1 for 15 fertile eges. 
sive Poultryman, 


Ww hite Or ag stons—Begs 





~ Hatehin g—From _ 
and Single Comb. 
Write for mating 








in iote. of fifty or Special prices made 


Covington Poultry 





‘anacnradt strain, 





, Tibbons at Asheboro December 4, 
medal for best male in show. 
you want White 
Randolph Poultry Farm, 


Best Winter Layers?—Get 
our superb Golden Buff 








ee 


B. F. Crutchfield & Son, 


Leghorn s—200-egg 
first cock, pullet, 


Ww vandottes Barre d Roe ks. Maple! ton Vern ms, 
J c. 





Ww on this season at Central Carolina. Fair: 
8, White Orpington pullets; 





Mia rote fart Farms, D. M. Sharpe, 


" ‘Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—To close 


* $7 and pullets for $5. 


Barred P ly mouth ‘pulle ts and Single 
ghorn yearling hens. 
Mammoth f owas 


Pedigreed Collie 
greed Duroc-Jersey 
i Hickory ‘Hi Place, 





‘Silver Laced ‘Wyandottes ‘for 
Prices within reach of 

one breed on the place. 
American breed. Eggs for hatch- 


Laced Wyandotte 
Cc. 





If It's Eggs — for Hatching, 


White Wyandotte, 


J. B. Thomason, 1 





Huné@reds of Birds for Sale—White, Silver 


Buff Orpingtons; 


_— Rose Soe Brown Leghorns. 











Le sheen and Black semosce 














ck- 


ry- 
ee 
~ 


and 
gh, 
lore 
en- 


pds, 
res= 


laid 
tion, 
zrese 


$1.50 
rain, 

per 
ham- 
ite 2. 


er 4 
show. 
Legs 
‘arm, 


—Get 
. few 
nated 
-Villa 


erels, 
‘ishel 
erels, 
and 
. Son, 
0-esg 
yullet, 
stakes 
Laced 
‘arms, 
oF 

Fair: 
cock- 
pullet. 
> gale. 
, Pro- 
Cc. 

se «out 
li sell 
Money 
raised, 
nillips, 
Grove, 


Single 
Heavy 
Bronze 

Pedi- 
rs, $15 

Place, 


Fe few 
ach of 
Best 
hatch- 
early. 
undotte 


15; $4 
orders. 


Silver 
bet 
I, 

A k 
Brown 
eh orns, 
wants. 


Minorca 
strains, 
n seven 
Yarolina 
n every 
rn, this 
st mat- 
J. Jene- 





4 





urday, January 25, 1913.] 


[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. ) 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








Cabbage 75 cents per 1,000. Vv 
W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. Cc. ; is 

Seed Corn—$1.75 p per bushel. Cash “with | 
order. J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N. c. 





Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 





per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 
~Amoor River Privet—Evergreen. Rooted | 


plants, $2 hundred. Leslie Bolick, Con- | 
over, N. c. Tilia Ath 
~pure-Bred Seed of Simpkins’ Prolific Cot- 
ton for sale, by James O. Gardner, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
~ Ornamental 
Ask for catalog. 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage Plants—Millions of them, 75 cents 
per 1,000. Seashore Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 








Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 





| prices, 





South Carolina. 


Cabbage an and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- | 
ond. Leading Varieties. Oaklin Farm, 
Sdtisbury, N. C. 

Two kinds (farm ginned) Upland Staple 
Cotton Seed for sale. J. L. Millwee, Char- 














lotte, N. C., Route 12. 
— {25 Busbels Lewis Long Staple Cotton 
Seed—$1 per bushel. J. Lee White, Con- 


cord, N. C., Route 7%. 


“Barly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
75 cents per 1,000. J. M. Huffman, Route 2, 
Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 

Soy 1 Be -ans—Mammoth Yellow, 
bushel. Corn, 75 cents per bushel, 
Arthur Re spess, Pungo, | Ni Cs 











$1.60 per 
f.o.b. W. 


“JT have a 
“hand-whipped” 
oS. Pe Latham, | Belhaven, 


“Cabbage _ “Plants—All 
thousand; by mail, postpaid, per hundred, 
20c. Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, 8. C. 


Sweet _ Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free Culture 
Methods. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 

One Hundred and Fifty Bushels Lewis 
Long Staple Cotton seed for sale. Lint 14 





soy bean seed for sale. 


N. C. 


varieties, 75c 











per 

















inches long. Seed pure. R. C. Belk, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 

Good stocky Jersey Wakefield cabbage 
plants, from improved seed. Sure headers. 


W5e per 1,000. 
North Carolina. 

Summerour’s Half and Half, and High 
Linter cotton seed for sale. Makes 48 to 50 
and 44 to 47 per cent lint. E. L. Lynch, 
Snow Hill, N. C. 


Cowpeas ; for Sale—In car lots or less. 
can supply all varietics. Wire us for sam- 
ples and delivered prices. J. C. Roney & 
Co., Tenn. 


Write J. Frazier, Katesville, 








Memphis, 








|} cents a 


| and germination. 
limited ~ quantity of ~ choice | 





We | 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 


trees, roscs, ornamentals, etc. 
Big Profits. Write today. 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Sweet Potato and Tomato. Plants—All 
varieties. $1.50 per thousand. Send your 
order for early spring delivery. Southern 
Selling Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Seed 1 for Sale—Cowpeas, | soy , beans, “Alaska 
peas, Curries and Valentine beans, clovers, 
vetches, millet, chufas, peanuts, etc. Z. M. 
L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Carefully handled, pure-bred, 
taring, big boll, extra 
seed. Price extremely 
Redfearn, Jefferson, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice 
seed (all varieties). ‘‘Wakefields’’ @ spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—One to five 
thousand, $1.50 1,000; five to ten thousand, 
$1 per 1,000. Special prices on large lots. 
Ernest W. King, Yonges s Island, 8. C. 


Cabbage, Caulifiower, _ Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Five _ hundred | bags of North Carolina sec- 
ond crop Bliss Triumph seed Irish potatoes 
for sale. $3.50 per bag, f.0.b. Washington, 
N. C. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


800 Bushels Appler Seed Oats, 85c; 500 
bushels Burt seed oats, 80. Four pure-bred 
Duroc pigs, $12.50 each. Cash with order. 
Order today. W. © _Bailey, _ Kingston, Ga. 


ei6; ,000, 000 Potato " Plants—Leading. “varie- 
ties. Proper seed selection, change of beds, 
and irrigation insures plants of first quality. 
$1.50 per thousand. C. W. Waughtel, Home- 
land, Ga. 


Easy to sell. 
Smith Bros., 











early ma- 
long stap'+ cotton 
low. Mrs. Mollie 

















$1 per 
carefully selected 


Cotton Seed—Lewis Long-Staple, 
bushel. These seed are 
from cotton grown on our farm. We know 
they are pure. Address Mayes Mfg. Co., 
Mgyesworth, nN. C. 


Wanted—One { thousand bushels of field 
peas and soy beans, from farmers and mer- 
chants. Send sample and quote your lowest 
prices, sacked f.o.b. your station. Address, 
Local 136, Grifton, N. C. 

For Sale—Just a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.0.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning s. 
C. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
Lee, , Dunbar, 8, C. 





Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy 1] Hall, | Pump- 
kin Yam, Myers’ Early and Triumph, $1.25 
Per bushel. Write for catalog 
our 10 per cent plan. 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Blount’s 1 Prolific Seed | Corn, | field ‘selected, 
Per bushel. Seed sweet potatoes, Pump- 
kin Yam, Nancy Hall, Catawba Yams, and 
Southern Queen. Write for prices. Gordon 
Wilfong, Newton, x G * 


Jouannet's “Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— 
No better to be had anywhere. $1 per 1,000; 
5,000 yore Over, 85c per 1,000. Jouannet’s 
Early Giant Argenteuil asparagus roots, $4 
Per 1,000. Get the best. Alfred Jouannet, 
Box 50, Mount Pleasant, S. Cc. 


"Gabbans Plants — Open ~~ air- grown 1 and 
frost- -Pproof. Guaranteed. Prices, 1,000 for 
$1; 5,000 for $4.25. Varieties, Early Jersey 
Wakeficia, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. Now ready. 
H. E. Simpson, Route 1, Piedmont, S. C. 








explaining | 
The Myers Seed and | 


Extra Long Staple Cotton Seed, $1 per 
bushel. W. L. Hall & Co., Greenville, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants!!—Fine ana stocky. Lead- 
ing varieties. Cheap and quick delivery, be- 
ing on main line of Southern Railway. Singlo 
1,000, $1; 2,000 to 5,000, 80c. Large lots, 
cheaper. W. L. _ Kivett, High Point, N. C. 

Sweet Potato Hall, and 
other varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
large quantities. Limited amount 
Sea Island cotton seed for planting. Orders 
now booked for ne delivery. EF D. 
Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla 


Plants—Nancy 


Frost-Proof Wakeficld and Succession Cab- 
bage Plants—Dollar per thousand; 2,000, 
$1.75. By mail, postpaid, 25c per 100. Ber- 
muda grass rootlets, large sack, $1. Fancy 
crop Sea Island cotton seed, particulars on 
application. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, | s. 


Sweet Potato Plants — ‘“‘Nancy 
“Providence,” and ‘Norton Yam.” Price, 
$1.75 per 1.000. I am now booking early 
vpring deliveries. Send your orders as soon 
as possible, and don’t get left like you did 





Hall, “ 





last year. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 
Keenan Long ‘Staple Cotton Seed for Sale. 
One dollar per bushel, cash. A thrifty, 


large-boll variety, easy to pick. 
lint per acre than Simpkins’, 
pound more. Have 
years to profit. Write for 

W. Bullard, Hayne, N. C. 


Purchase Your Sweet Potato Plants at 
Pine Castle, Florida, the birth place of the 
famous “‘Nancy Hall.’’ Also have the pro- 
lifie “Porto Rico.” $1.60 per 1,000. Special 
price for large quantities. Orders booked 
without cash. Plants after March 1st. Fred 
M. Pre ston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


Make more 
and brings 5 
raised it two 
information. G. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior - Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 eee The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, va 


‘Plants from High- Grade Seed ~ Only—Same 
as used for my own crops. The very best 
that can be produced. ‘‘Henderson’s Succes- 
sion’? cabbage, “Big Boston” lettuce, “White 
Bermuda’”’ onion, and ‘‘Early Eclipse” beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, F Fla. 


Straw wberry 1 Plants — Pure-bre d, 
Excelsior, Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Gan- 
dy. Family mail orders specialty. 100 to 
500 plants-required for family gardens. De- 
livered free to your mail box, 100, 75 cents; 
300, $1.75; 500, $2.50. Cash with grder. 
Don’t wait. Order now. 
A. Pigford, Lumberton, — Miss. 


Alle n, Brabham, 


, selected. 





and Columbia long- staple 
cotton seed. Disease free. Big boll, pro- 
lific. Bred and selected for lint that sold in 
1911 and 1912 at 15%c to 18%c, by H. Eu- 
gene Fant, seed breeder, and member South 
Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association. A 
limitcd amount of pedigreed seed, at $1.25 
per bushel. Route 3, Seneca, S. . 

My Plants are grown old-fashioned way, 
without glass. Tougher, stand hardships 
better. Southern Queen, Hayman, Extra 
Early Carolina potato plants, 15th April, 
May, June delivery. All orders with money, 
January, February, March, $1.25 per 1,000; 
April, May, $1.50. I am headquarters for 
seed potatoes. R. L. Barringer, Hiddenite, 

North _ Carolina, 





“We “want your orders for cabbage plants, 
also beet, onion and lettuce plants. Prices: 
one to four thousand, @ $1.25 per thousand; 
five to eight thousand, @ $1 per thousand; 
nine thousand and over, @ 75c per thou- 


sand. We guarantee satisfaction, or your 
money refunded, and will tie plants in bun- 
dles. Write, telegraph or telephone your 

Young’s 


orders to Young’s Island Plant Co., 
Island, S. C. 

The Hay Plant for the South—Japanese 
Kudzu Vine. Yields 4 to 15 tons per acre, 
Nine months pasture and hay. My plants 
now ready. Full description and directions 
for planting with every order. Single plants, 
15¢e; dozen, $1.50; 50 plants, $5; 100 plants, 
$9; 400 plants, sufficient for one acre, $350. 
Not more than one acre for any one custom- 
er this year. Grows from plant only. W. 
R. Miller, Bonifay, Fla. 








Long Staple Cottonse ed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure. Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin, Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra iong staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Socie ty Hill, 8. C. 





Cotton Seed for Sale—Sea Island, three 
kinds— Superfine, Extrafine, Fullyfine. Lint 
sells at 70c, 40c, 30c. Yields 25, 30, 32 
pounds lint per 100 pounds seed cotton. 
Made in Florida and Georgia, 1,500 to 1,700 
pounds seed cotton per acre. They do not 
black rot, wilt, or blight. These are the 
seeds for lands having those diseases. Have 
been tested with satisfaction by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. One dol- 
lar carries 4% bushel to any point in Florida 
and Georgia. Special price on larger quan- 
tities, Long staple upland—three_ kinds: 
Allen, Reenan, Hartsville, $1.50 per bushel, 
Result of best seed planted two years on the 
Sea Islands. Will produce more and better 
cotton when carried back to the upper sec- 
tion. Corn seed, specially adapted to the 
coast section of Carolina and Georgia. One 
of twelve varieties used by United States 
Demonstrators in their experiments in this 
State, 1912. Proved satisfactory. Won sec- 
ond prize in men’s State-wide acre contest 
in 1911. Won second prize in county acre 
contest for boys in 1912. Two to five ears 
to stalk, $3 per bushel f.o.b J. Swinton 
Whaley, Edisto Island, 8S. C. 


REAL ESTATE. 
“arms For Sale—L. B. Dall, Mt. 
N.C. 





“Olive, 


Lots, 
ville, 

Several Small Farms 
town. Terms easy. E. 
ton, NWN. C. 


Beautifully Illustrated Booklet About Del- 
aware, free to home-seekers. State Board 


, Farms—B. R. Mac Kethan, 1 Fayette- 
- C. ia s ; 
for Sale—Close to 
Cc. Williams, Clin- 





of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 





Catalog free. A. | 


If You Have Timber for Sale—Address, 
giving location, quantity, quality and price, 
P. O. Box “H’’, Chase City, Viryinia. 

Sple ndid 1 Farm—Near Guilford College, N. 
C.: Good buildings, water, orchard, timber, 
wood. Address ‘Owner,’ Guilford, N. C. 


~ Farm of 205 Acres—F inest cotton and to- 
bacco land, with buildings. For sale or rent, 
Easy terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


Small and Large 
opportunities in 
diately, Doak Aydelott, 


160 Acres of Land for Sale—One 
from Chester, 7,000 population. 
Terms reasonable. 
H. Glenn, Chester, 














Tennessee. Address 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 
mile 
Price right. 
Splendid investment. J. 
ae OF 

“Cheap 1 Farms of All Sizes_ for | Sale—In 
the coming section of South Carolina. Good 
stiff clay lands, where we make three mon- 
ey crops, cotton, tobacco and berries. Reaves 
& McKenzie, Loris, S. C. 


Farm—197 acres, two miles of Cleveland, 
Rowan County, N. C. Sandy loam, with 
red clay subsoil; good for cotton or grain. 
On Third Creek. For particulars, write M. 
Cc. Wood, Cleveland, N. C. 

Bargain in Florida Land—33 acres splen- 
did land. Close to good town and depots. 
8-room house, barn; some fruit. $2,000, easy 
terms. Call on or address, J. Q. Cowee, 
Clarcona, . | Fla., Orange County. 

“Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bidg., Minneapolis, | Minn. 


Farm in Chatham ¢ County, 











North Carolina. 


60 acres cleared; 30 under ‘oes te 5,000 
cords marketable wood. Close © Ration. 
Excellent pasture portion. The ‘wood will 
net the price of the place. Address, ‘‘Bar- 
gain,” Box 256, Raleigh, N. C. 





Virginia Farms—We have a large - number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, ete., in- 
cluding several large river plantations well 
suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia, 

“South Cer Central G Ge sorgi ia—Fifty-acre farm 
for $1,600. One 5-room cottage, barn, shed, 
smoke-house, cotton-house, well, and run- 
ning water. 45 acres in cultivation. 5% 
miles of town. Improvements easily worth 
$1,000. This land is practically level and 
very productive. Farm is on R. F. D. and 
near school. W. A. Strother, Perry, Ga., 
Houston County. 


“Mobile. and Ohio _ 
general farming, 
cane, vegetables, 
country. 


Railroad Lands—For 
stock raising, corn, sugar 
fruit and nuts. Elevated 
Good water. $5 per acre and up. 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
balance. For illustrated folder and maps, 
address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PRR Rrrnrnrnrnrnrnm Ann 

Wanted—Boys to study scientific and 
practical farming, as well as other branches 
of study. Address, Prof. Frank Feming, 
Landrum, Ss. C., Route 2. 


Cheapest ‘Busine ss College ‘on 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, 





"Earth— 
typewriting, teleg- 





raphy, penmanship, drawing, ete. Band 
music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 

~ Bookkeeping, | Touch 1 Typewriting, Short- 


hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 

Young Men—To learn 
South’s Oldest and Best 








telegraphy in the 
Telegraph School 


(established 1888). Endorsed by railway 
officials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 


mand for telegraphers. 
4 to 6 months. 
a month 


Course completed in 
Positions paying $50 to $65 
guaranteed. Rapid promotion. 
Large descriptive catalog sent free. Write 
today. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


UN CLA SSIFIED. 


Wanted—Live black minks 
Asbury, Miskimon, Va. 








Pre 


‘and otters. 


Wanted 300 or 400 cypress or juniper tel- 
ephone poles. Address T. J. Robbins, Sharps- 
burg, N. C. 

First check $25 


gets : pair “wagon 


*“Jones’”’ 
platform scales. Cost $75 year ago. J. B. 
Jennings, Marietta, S, 

For Lion Brand Saipher “Solution, Deming 
and Standard spray pumps, write to B. P. 
Williamson Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Wanted—One or two cars of lime to use 
on red clay land. Quote cash price. Red 
Clay, Lock Box 388, Concord, N. C. 


Your Return Card neatly printed on 100 
nice white envelopes for 50c, postpaid. Sam- 
ple free. W. L. Watterson, Baskerville, Va. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Building, Wdsh- 
ington, D. SC. 


Fruit Trees by Mail—Per dozen, grape 
vines, 75c; apple trees, $1.50; Texas Um- 
brella, $2; S. O. Wilson & Son, Teachey, 
North Carolina. 


A Drop in Pianos—Pianos for sale. 
duced from $350 to $150—same pianos. 
solutely O.K. Wanted, an agent in 
county. S. L. Rose, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55 cents; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oys- 
ter shell lime for agricultural purposes, $6 
ton. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly, 
Mills, S. C. 


Wholesale | 


Re- 
Ab- 
each 


and Retail— Little Wonder 


safety razor and five blades, worth one dol- 
lar, for fifty cents. Send stamps. Extra 
blades, five cents. Grady Safety Razor Co., 
Wilson, N. C. 





One complete home dairy outfit, one 3- 
horse-power gasoline engine, one American 
manure spreader, 10 young cows, to be fresh 
February and March, 7 Angora goats, one 
colt, four years old (spirited driver), one 
colt, mare 3 years old (shire), for sale at 
Bargain prices. J. H. Boelte, News Ferry, 
Virginia, 


Farms for Sale—The best | 
imme- | 
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GIVE THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
A CHANCE. 





Mr. French Protests Against the Use- 
less Division and Waste of Effort. 

Y HEART goes out to the little 

struggling country churches, di- 


| vided by trifling differences of creed 


into weak inefficient sections, with 
half-paid overworked pastors and 
tumbled-down, dilapidated, houses 


|of worship—that give the outsider 


| 


an altogether wrong impression of 


| the importance of the worship con- 


ducted therein. It is the writer’s 
earnest hope that a movement shall 
take root this year toward the con- 
solidation of the two, three or four 
weak country churches that exist in 
almost every rural community; mak- 
ing of these one strong, vital force, 
that will more nearly typify the great 
central Head of the church, and then 
let the church be the real head of 
the social life of the community. 
Practically all of the greatest good 
that has come to humanity during 
the past centuries, has come thru re- 
ligious organizations. So in the con- 
tinued march of progress in the ru- 
ral South we cannot afford to neg- 
lect the church, and so we hope for 
more of the spirit of love to God and 
fellow men to come along with—and 
be a part of—our material progress. 
We should not fail to make use of, 
in a business way, the means that 
history proves, has been the most 
efficient to that end. 


We are doing better railroading 
than we did 30 years ago. We are 
accomplishing more in the line of 
manufacturies. Farming is making 
the greatest progress in communities 
where consolidation of interests is 
the most pronounced. Why should 
we think that there must be no 
change in our manner of conducting 
the church, that we must let every 
little immaterial notion that indi- 
viduals happen to hold divide our 
forces, weakening our influence in 
the community, and bringing dis- 
credit upon our religion? 


Rural communities have few places 
of harmless amusement for young 
people—I mean for all the young 
people of the community. Of course, 
in every community there are a few 
families that are self-sufficient in the 
matter of the entertainment of their 
young people. But all of the young 
people of the community must be 
provided in some way with innocent 
amusements. If not, the chances are, 
that they will seek those of a different 
character, and thus will their lives 
be blighted, and the community be 
the poorer because of their misdi- 
rected lives. 


The strong rural church steps in 
this gap and provides a common 
meeting place for all the young peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, if the 
church is, as it should be, the best or- 
ganized and the most looked up to 
force in the community, the pastor, 
a man of force and tact, and the of- 
ficers people of broad vision. 

The matter of maintaining and 
increasing the high moral and inte- 
lectual tone of our rural communi- 
ties is one of great importarice to 
both country and city churches, not 
greater to one than to the other; 
for we are all brethren, aud what 
benefits one benefits the other, indi- 
rectly at least. 

Will you not—church people of 


The Progressive Farmer Family— 
think over this matter carefully. 
Look the field over, as a field, and 


see if you are using the most ef- 
fficient methods. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





When He Hedged on Faith. 


“Dar’s nuthin’ lak faith,” said Brother 
Williams. “I onct prayed a fat tuhkey off 
a high roost, but de sheriff tuck ’im from 
me ez I wuz goin’ home ter cook ’im, an’ 
I wuz tuck ter jail.” 

“Why didn’t you pray your way out of 
jail?”” someone asked. 

“TI wou'd-a done hit,’? was the reply, “but, 
I didn’ want Providence ter know I wuz in 





no sich place.””—Exchangze. 


eae AT LAT TI TOTS 


MORE a -one mame mR 
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THE MARKETS. Tees 
RALEIGH MARKETS. th 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


a ceries at Lower Prices 


Cotton. Ny eRe tI MOP ne ONO 


Good middling Save Money on Food Supplies Quality Guaranteed 
Strict middling 
FIC : 1 High Prices Busted Quick Shipments 


Middling 
Low grades Here’s how you can buy the very best groceries at prices 
even lower than many dealers buy. We will sell you groceries ass im — ge Bony but aan bogged is HIGH. , you could 
Flour, Hay and Grain at wholesale prices, let you save dealers’ profits. Feed for the uy Y Sroceries or feed at any store. It’s only by 
ur, y . stock, and seed as well, sold at way-down prices. Don’t throw dealing direct with you—saving you the dealers’ profits that we 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) away money by paying two profits, but buy at rock bottom can make these offers. We guarantee the quality. Shipments 


Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: prices like these. are made immediately upon receipt of order. 


High grades . . -$4.90@$5.40 

Low grades I eo@ 4:85 Specials for This Week at Wholesale Prices. 

—No. vhite, er bushel... .73@ . 
a? osed Secaesteheiie Ae ‘ee at Groceries Seeds and Feed 

Pride of Elysian, Highest Quality Patent Flour.. $4.80 per barrel B Seed 
Timothy hay, per ton ........$22.50@$23.00 ’ y pe re’ urt Seed Oats Pace er bushel 
v SELECT, Good Patent Flour.... Beet 4.60 per barrel Red Rust Proof Seed Oats.................... pd bushel 

Provisions Full Cream Cheese......... bvieb ees 19 per pound Appler Seed Oats..... 5 per bushel 
vis oO Fresh Roasted Coffee, Special Bargain......... 19 per pound Mixed Feeding Oats per bushel 
Snowdrift shortening, per case... Choice Green Coffee ......... : -+- 18% per Ib Ship Stuff .......... per ton 
Compound, tierce basis Delicious Lake White Fish, Equal to Mackerel. 03% per Ib Red Dog Hog Fee per ton 4) > 
Pure lard, tierce basis Granulated oe OE A ee ee 05% per Ib WR ccbvasevevns 25.00 per ton : 
Cheese, full cream Fine Table Salt........ 00% per Ib Ground Corn and Oat Feed 27.00 per ton 








Sule ts Set Next week we can give you prices on Seed Potatoes, Clover, 

w to Order. ; . Write for Fre 

D. &S. ribs ceeee 10% @11C€ In ordering from this ad, Rape, Timothy and Millet ne ators anie ane , 

Hams, sugar-cured o+eee-17% @18C write down the goods which e e e% tow of te ates po ge 

you wish with their prices, and Richmond Grain & Provision Co our money saving price list. 

remit by Mail Order or Regis- e tvery ti " . 

SAVANNAH COTTON s Every time you buy groceries, 

ones 5 Letter. The goods will b seed or feed without this price 

(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditor Meg — pelle Ar gg Te ag ee South 10th Street, Richmond, Virgixia. list, it is like throwing money 
The Cotton Record.) bh me au eo ainbeiieae te away. A copy will be sent you 

January 16. be satisfactory. Everything to Eat for Man and Beast. —e eee a 

Ordinary ...ccccceccervecsecs ’ 

Good ordinary ....ccccccrers 

Low middling ..... 


Good middiing v..vsesseeeee™ Livy mmm | : 
Dieseck Saeed lots nave ; Peaches take more Potash What Low alk 


ae etme ; from the soil than any other fruit crop. 
here h b e velopments in a 
the market this week. The market has held It has been conclusively proven that flavor and M Pp a n S | 0 y 0 U 
tead ule, prices showing a . . : ‘* 
slight decline. ‘There has ben a lull in trade shipping quality are not secured unless there is an 5 


activity in Europe, owing to a less favorable 
turn in the Balkan war situation. On this adequate supply of 


side politics, talk about possible tariff tink- 


ering, and more or less financial uneasiness 
have exercised somewhat of a restraining 
influence. One of the more depressing influ- 
ences was the decision of the Supreme Court 
that the old indictment against the bull pool 


in cotton of two years ago was valid, and y 
that the members of alleged pool must The best growers use from 100 to 200 pounds of Muriate of Potash 
tie tae ee a ee tee ; annually on their orchards in addition to the phosphate. The applica- 
= yas oh Tek SGen. ynente Wits. deck to ‘, tion of mineral fertilizers should begin when the trees are planted, so as 
wreck the market, while those who strive : to insure strong wood and early bearing, continuous fruiting and 
’ g 
to prevent market wrecking are arn ae se longer bearing period. 
i s 2ast Cc is the B e 

Saratiad tacting is we’ Gada, wih « oe %, Most peach orchards starve to death at a time when they should 
erally dampening effect on sentiment. < be giving their very best returns, Feed them a bal- 


Receipts have fallen off rapidly, and sup- ie anced ration and reap the profits, 
plies have commenced to decrease. From \ Ps gape 


ear at ose ee eae Se Pes [Write us for Potash prices and free 
st ye 73, ec 2 a od. > ie . ° : 

fact that there is now some 2,000,000 bales ok 3 books with formulas and directions. 

in the country to come forward less than uals a | 

there was at this time last year will soon — GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 

have a telling effect upon the aspect of sta- ae 42 Broadway, New York; Monadnock Block, S : 
tistics. There was no very heavy surplus Chicago; Whitney Central Bank Bldg., OTASH j “$50 To $300 Miyite In Price 
carried over last year, as much of the paper . New Orleans; Bank & Trust Bldg., : 

stocks represented poor trash unfit for spin- 














Read what I haveio otter you: 


A New 1913 Model 
Farm Engine 
—So simple a child can 
4g run it; 

—So economical, it costs 
but a cent or two for gaso- 
line on a big job; 

—So reliable, it won't go 
wrong; 
—So efficient, a touch starts 
it going; 
& .& —So durable, I give you a 
permanent guarantee of satisfaction; 
_,_ And so positive am I that you'll buy one 
if 1 make my price low enough, that I’m going 
to sell my 1913 Model, 
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Savannah; Empire Bidg., 
: 2 “ : ee =i Atlanta. P Y You can't go wrong on a deal like this. My 30, 60, 
ning La hedges the dre va of the sD gathe a : f et A S$ 90 days’ FREE trial protects you. If you don't want 
ed up often out of the dirt. Hence some : SF a es she the engine after the trial, send it back. It won't 
Salen tll Rd por ge pte a to de- s | cost you a cent for the use you have had of it, 

elo > > , : 

Still there is a good deal of cotton left to Free Book Reveals the Secret 
be sold, and it is likely that many holders Pi s rs of my exceptionally low prices and why I can under- 
will want to sell out before the new planting Maine, $1@2 per basket. Shallots, $1.50G 0) sell every body on engine of equal quality. Italxo 
season begins This may lead to rather 2:50 per barrel. Squash, $1.50@1.75 per bar- Warter cre rc ari Or J explains what_@ good engine should be and how 
heav resaure in the near future, particu- rel for Marrow; new white, per basket, 75c much to pay for it. Write for book today, learn 
larly Ya there is a feeling of discouragement @$1.25. Tomatoes, $1.25@2.50 per carrier. ; , See tcitiateed pha nn 6 2 
ae the market did not develop the hoped Watercress, $1@2 per 100 bunches. Vv don’ ae wn Get Gackaey Ga 
for strength after the holidays. It seems the Apples, $2@3.50 per barrel. Pears, $1.25 papa i 675 Gama Noi eas og 4 
wiso course far those who feel they must 1-50 per basket. Cranberries, $6@10 per need a lot of money 5BZ ee See: ee 
sell before planting “time to act before the barrel hor acres of ground to start 7 A ic Pe Msgs Bos 2 dio 
rush comes. Otherwise they should wait growing geo For ot wee and e go. Pp pments. 
until it is over, and the market has a chance you enough trees and plants for a = 
to recover. RICHMOND TOBACCO. quarter of an acre. They will soon pro- 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., duce 100 bushels of fruit each year. You 

RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) will get some fruit next year. ‘The trees and 

January 18. plants will be fine and sturdy—the varieties 

. G. Lambert, Mer. ef : e : ; 

TN ee Scala secant . & We had heavy receipts during this week, | that produced two-thirds of the entire East- 
. : but prices did not weaken any—on the con- | ern fruit crop last fall. 

January 13. trary, they appear to be somewhat stronger. 


cae tough ; ‘ e 
Steers—Best, per cwt .50@$7.75 While the offering consisted mostly of sun H h Th M 
Medium to good 5.50@ 25 and air-cured tobacco, some fired tobacco e irteen ost 
Comon to fair .75@ was sold also, and brought good prices. The I O.% 
Imperial Tobacco Company seems to be Profitable Kinds 


Heifers—Best 5.50@ ) ) 
Medium to good .75@ anxious for all kinds of fired tobacco suit- 
Comon to fair 3.00@ ale for Great Retiats. - For $5 we will ship you 7 Apple—z2 Yellow 

Cows—Best 5.50@ he weather has been favorable for the | Transparent, Stay 4 >i 
Medium to good 4.75 @ handling of tobacco, and, if it continues to (Baldwin in mA N th). 6 P bs a ge 
C ) be so, we are satisfied that this cr ri sNOFEH)< OSCR 4 Ay; 2 
ommon to fair 3.00 @ so, W satisfie a his crop will | Fy . rs re 

aE fei Co. .50@ be sold out by March. It is variously esti- berta, 2 Belle of Georgia. 2 Pear—Kietfer. 

Bulls : "25 @ mated that from 60 to 75 per cent of the | 2 Cherry—Early Richmond. 10 Grape—s5 MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 

Calves—Extra .00@ crop has already been sold, and there seems | Moore’s Early, 5 Concord. 100 Strawberry— Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3, 
Medium -00@ 8. to be no reason why the farmers should | 25 Klondyke, 25 Parsons, 50 Gandy. hen; 2nd cockerel (beaten by Wm. Cook); 

Dairy Cows—per head 5 hold back and not take advantage of the With these we will send you a book worth | n© pen or cock entry. Eggs for hatching. 


Hogs—Bést, per cwt present market situation. Most of the com- pau. ee = 4 98 : : + 
_—— © cite Sebaeee Ban Ween eni6 AGA ore Aue mets dollars—‘‘How to Grow and Market Fruit.” | J. I. MARSH, London Bridge, Vs 


8 
° o° 7.7 Tot P 2 
awe and » ‘ 7. ting now better quality, as the farmers gen- Write now for our special spring booklet— 
4 
3 
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Sheep—Best erally market their common tobacco first “The Trees That Grow The Fruit That Sells,” Splendid birds See asis’ Toe eral ton bat ae Foy: 7 
Common to fair and their better fillers and wrappers later on. | and big general catalogue—free. get for your next hatching. Book your order with me 


tans } HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Market Ave.,Berlin, Md. 4 | promptiy filled, 0“ St the Best. Orders 
HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER Gene 00 bnle~te wh om MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccovitie, North Carolina. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE. (Reported by Catawba Cre . your hotel expenses while } 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) ' foe a ee eee, you are here. . | SINGLE COMB BUF OnPINGTONS 
P y ickory, N. C.) Eastern Shore Farme fj ~ Priz j - eaavy ¥ Cacl 1 
January 14. Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen.... 21¢ for sale — ask us for Jf Pp TRS a i ae oe eget 
Potatoes, bulk, 180 pounds, $1.87@2; new Store-gathered 20¢ particulars "9 ae S140 $8 each ey eos fon . Fer- 
Florida, barrel, No. 1, $3.50@4.50; No. 2, $2 Butter—Fancy creamery, per pound 35c E POY: tility guaranteed. 
@3. Sweets, $2@2.75 barrel, No. 1. Onions Country 16@20c ° et Peal CLAUDE F. DZA™, Box C, Landis, N. C. 
40@65e per 100-pound bag red; yellow, 50 Hens, per pound s 
D85e. White cabbage, @5 per ton; red, Young chickens, 


$15 @17. Artichokes, @3 per barrel. Dover; Feb. 5, Richla : . | oa T 4 
oo Saat: ae ee pee Be ; Me 3 nds; Feb. 6, Tren- | > TWre 
Anise, per barre l, 2a 2.50. Brussels sprouts, ; Feb. 7, Grifton; Feb. 8, Greenville; Feb. | FARMERS EXCHANGE. ] 
; @ 7c _ quart. Be ans, 1.86 72-66 ~ bas- North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 10, Grimesland; Feb. 11, Bath: Feb. 12 : 
ket. feets, new, per barrel, New rleans, = Aurora; Feb. 13 fe: ing - : o. $ 
$2@2.50. Carrots, 2@2.50 per barrel, Cauli. , Southern Party.—Jan. 27, Old Dock; Jan. Clesfeld: 1g — ashington; Feb 14, Mac | 500 Cords Hickory Wanted at Once—Ivey 
flower, $2@3 per basket. Celery, $1@3.50 38, Aah; Jan, 29 Cook Run 8. H.; Jan. 30, Lucana; Feb. 18, Stanhope S. H.; Feb. 19, | M£8:_Co.. Hickory, N. C. 
per standard case. Chicory, $1 @ 1.50 per bas- * phe Pe? 31, Battvia. 4 Zebulon. : Book Manuscripts—Have you a manu- 
ket. Escarol, per barrel, $2@2.75. Egg- eb. 1, innabow; Feb. 3, Council; Feb. Nort! Party , 97 | uscript to Publish? Address Publisher, P. O. 
plant, 75c@$2 per box. Endive, 8@12e per 4; Abbottsburg; Feb. 5, Atkinson; Feb. 6, »,Nonthern Party.—Jan. 27, Aulander; Jan. | Box 441, Norfolk, Va. 
barrel. Horseradish, $3@5 per 100-pounds. Carlands Feb. 7, Salesburg; Feb. 8, Fayette- ye Bray J ni, Fee wae Windeor:; Jan, 30, | ——___— : ~ > — t: 
Kale, 50@65c per barrel. Kohirabi, $2@4 Ville; Feb. 10, Stedman; Feb. 11, Wade; “hosile; Jan. 31. Robersonville. Buy Your Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 
per 100 bunches. Lettuce, $1@1.50 per crate you 15, Down; Wee, 18, Newton, Grove; Feb. washvilic: Feb. oy TI yo Mt ny + he De frac ah C. bagi & Co., soene? i 
i e q 4 2 » Spr ranch; Feb. a M € ; ob. 5, J a rs; Feb. » Sea- a. Cc. Je are reg y ake aily 8 4 
Sura 3204 ae nase Guateltne tee Abacos Part a 7 — board; Feb. 7, Weldon; Feb. 8, Littleton; | ments. Shons Prine Magn Charleston 
4 pee 100 bunches, Peas, $2@4 per basket Jan 28 Harvie &. He van 39, pollocksville; Feb. 10, Warrenton; Feb. 11, Middleburg; | Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield and Fiat 
+g Ay Seeepes. Bim aed ag Ph me oa 7 le Gee em ~_—— Feb. 12, Bear Pond; Feb. 13, Oxford; Feb. | Dutch, 1,000 to 4,000, at $1 per 1,000;. 5,000 
° ek. ey ee waeeee. Seen oe & o9 . 30, a) ; - 31, ewport. : aster: He Ae 4 sa r aaa ge os TE: ! a " 
per barrel. Parsnips, $1 per barrel. Ro- Feb. 1, Vanceboro; Feb. 3, Kinston; eb. ps aon, Te A CER) ON eumheden hank pi a ee ee 
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Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 
Copyrighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
by permission Uf Keilly-Britton Co. 











CHAPTER IV, 
Sweetheart and Partner, 
ILLY was sitting quietly 
big lawn-swing when 
dressed for the street, 
thru the front door. 

“T am going up-town, William,’ 
she said, “I want to buy you some 
things that you may go with me to 
church Sunday. Have you ever been 
to Sunday school?” 

“Naw ’m; but I been to pertracted 
—meetin’,’’ came the ready response, 
“iz see Sanctified Sophy shout tell she 

tore ev’y rag offer her back ’ceptin’ 
a shimmy. She’s one ’oman what 
sho’ is got ’ligion; she ain’t never 
back-slid ’t all an’ she ain’t never fell 
fom grace but one time———”’ 


in the 
his aunt, 
finally came 





“Stay right in the yard till I come | 


back. Sit in the swing and don’t go 
outside the front yard. I shan’t be 
gone long,’”’ said Miss Minerva. 


His aunt had hardly left the gate | 
before Billy caught sight of a round, | 


fat little face peering at him thru the 
palings which separated Miss Mi- 
nerva’s yard from that of her next- 
door neighbor. 

“Hello!’’ shouted Billy. 
the bad little boy 
with me?” 

“What you doing in Miss Minerva’s 
yard?” came the answering inter- 
rogation across the fence. 

“I ’s come to live with her,’ re- 
plied Billy. ‘‘My mama an’ papa is 
dead. What ’s yo’ name?” 

“I ’m Jimmy .Garner. How 
are you? I’m most six, I am.” 

“Shucks, I ’s already six, a-going 
on seven. Come on, le’s swing.”’ 

“Can't,” said the new acquaint- 
ance, “I ’ve runned off once today, 
and got licked for it.’’ 

“T ain’t never got no whippin’ 
sence me an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln 
*s born,’’ boasted Billy. 

“Ain’t you?’ asked Jimmy. “I 
*spec’ I been whipped more ’n a mil- 
lion times, my mama is so pertic’lar 
with me. She ’s ’bout the pertic’lar- 
est woman ever was; she don’t ’low 
me to leave the yard ’thout I get a 
whipping. I believe I will come over 
to see you ’bout half a minute.” 

Suiting the action to the word 
Jimmy climbed the fence, and the 
two little boys were soon comfort- 
ably settled facing each other in the 
big lawn-swing. 

“Who lives over there?” asked 
Billy, pointing to the house across 
the street. 

“That's Miss Cecilia’s house. 
That’s her coming out of the front 
gate now.”’ 

The young lady smiled and waved 
her hand at them. 

“Ain’t she a peach?” asked Jim- 
my. ‘“She’s my sweetheart and she 
is *bout the swellest sweatheart they 
am,!? . 

“She’s mine, too,” promptly re- 
plied Billy, who had fallen in love 
at first sight. ‘“‘I’s a-goin’ to have her 
yer my sweetheart too.’’ 


“Is you 
what can’t play 


old 








“Naw, she ain’t yours, neither; 
She ’s mine,” angrily declared the 


Other little boy, kicking his rival’s 


legs. “You all time talking ’bout 
you going to have Miss Cecilia for 
your sweetheart. She ’s done al- 
teady promised me.”’ 

“T ’ll tell you what,’’ proposed 


Billy, “lemme have her an’ you can 
have Aunt Minerva.” 

“IT would n’t have Miss Minerva to 
Save your life,’ replied Jimmy dis- 
respectfully, “her nake ain’t no big- 
Ser ’n that,’? making a circle of his 
thumb and forefinger. ‘Miss Ce- 
Cilia, Miss Cecilia,” he shrieked tan- 
talizingly, “is my sweetheart.” 

“I ’ll betcher I have her fer a 
Sweetheart soon as ever I see her,” 
Said Billy. 

“What ’s your name?” asked Jim- 
My presently. 

“Aunt Minerva says it ’s William 















An Adler Organ in your 
rs own home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, 
education and culture, making home the 
.Most attractive place on earth, paying for 
itself over and over again by bringing into 
your home life that which money cannot buy 
—happiness and contentment, 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it will be to 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to 
bart Bye its accompaniment the songs we love 
with the ones we love t. 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler 
Organ in every home in America we would be 
better business men, better working men, 
better farmers, better citizens because of the 
elevating power of music, and because I want- 
ed to make it possible for every family to know 

hts of music, I have originated the 
ul Adler plan of selling organs which 
has made the “Adler’’ a household word; 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are 
now in the homes of the people. The time has 
arrived—this very day—for you to send for 


























































CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres., Adler Organ Co., 
3453 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. « 


2 Send me my _ copy of the — 


& Free Illustrated Adier Organ Boo 


ADDRESS .......... eoeee 


‘All Records Broken In Biggest Nation- Wide Sale of Organs 
ver Known—Competition Entirely Swept Away By 
Money Down-—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial 
my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. how 

can have the World’s Best Organ—sent to your bome I" 
for 30 Days’ Trial, without paying t. } 

When you get ay catalog, select the Adler Organ {ff oe 

di willship itatonce. Have it a“——==eees 
month free. Send no money until you decide to buy. 
Then pay me at your convenience in small amounts. 

You take no risk. If, at the end of a year, the 
*Adler’’ fails to make good on every pointI claim 
for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid. 
And more: 
strongest org 
—for 50 full years. You see how easy itis 
to own the finest organ made. 

I can and will save you $48.75 because J 
sell direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ 
Factory (greatest in existence) atlowest & 
wholesale factory prices. The Adler|Plan 
thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
absolutely s 
extra, 
other organs. 


Mail Coupon 


you see my plan to save you $ 8.75 
Coupon or a Postal for my Oa 
00 


you like best an 


Plan Wipes Out 
The Middleman 


My No 
Plan. 


Learn you 


a cent. }} 


I will give you the longest and 
guarantee ever made on an orga 


nging out all ‘‘in-between’”’ 
middlemens’ profits you pay on 


You can’t afford to | 
buy any organ until 
8.75. Mail 
right 
now! 


{ Sell 
Only Direct 
From Factory 


The Famous $500,000 
Adier Factory — Great- | 
est in Existence 


Take Your Own 


(31) 6119 


Time 
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Green Hill, but ’t ain’t, it ’s jest 
plain Billy,’’ responded the little boy. 
““Ain’t God a nice, good old man?”’ 


remarked Billy, after they had 
swung in silence for a while, with 
an evident desire to make talk. 


“That He is,’’ replied Jimmy, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘He ’s ’bout the for- 
givingest person ever was. I just 
could n’t get along at all ’thout Him. 
It don’t make no differ’nce what you 
do or how many times you run off, 
all you got to do is just ask God to 
forgive you and tell Him you ’re sor- 
ry and ain’t going to do so no more, 
that night when you say your pray- 
ers, and it ’s all right with God. 
S’posing He was one of these wants- 
his-own-way kind o’ mans, He could 
make Hi’self the troublesomest per- 
son ever was, and little boys could- 
n’t do nothing a tall. I sure think 
a heap of God. He ain’t never give 
yae the worst of it yet.’’ 

“T wonder what He looks like,” 
mused Billy. 

“T s’pec’ He just looks like the 
three-headed giant in Jack the 
Giant-Killer,’’ explained Jimmy, 
“’cause He ’s got three heads and 
one body.~ His heads are name’ Papa, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and His body 
is just name’ plain God. Miss Ce- 
cia ’splained it all to me and she 
is ’bout the splendidest ’splainer they 
is. She ’s my Sunday school taach- 
er.” 

“She 
school 
renely. 

“Yours nothing; you all time want 
my Sunday school teacher.’’ 

“Jimmee!”’ called a voice from the 


’s goin’ 
teacher, 


to be my Sunday 
too,’’ said Billy se- 


interior of the house in the next 
yard. 

“Somebody’s a-callin’ you,’ said 
Billy. 


“That ain’t nobody but mama,” 
explained Jimmy composedly. 
“Jimmee-ee!’’ called the voice. 
“Don’t make no noise,” warned 
that little boy, ‘‘maybe she ’ll give 
up toreckly.”’ 
“You Jimmee! 


99 


his mother called 
again. Jimmy made ho move to 
leave the swing. ‘I don’ never have 
to go ’less she says ’James Lafayette 
Garner,’ then I got to hustle,’’ he re- 
marked. 

“Jimmy Garner!” 

“She ’s mighty near got me,’ 
said softly; ‘‘but maybe she 
tired and won’t call no more. 
ain’t plumb mad yet.” 

“James Garner!” 


, 


he 
"ll get 
She 


} 
\ 











NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME 





The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. 
If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
If you want the best value for your money write 


lifelong service. 
chain of repairs. 


It is made for 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 





“It ’s coming 
dolefully. 

The two little boys sat very still 
and quiet. 

“James Lafayette Garner 

The young child sprang to his feet. 

“T got to get a move on now,” he 
said; ‘‘when she calls like that she 
means business. I betcher she ’s got 
a switch and a hair-brush and a slip- 
per in her hand right this minute. 
I ’ll be back toreckly,’”’ he promised. 

He was as good as his word, and 
in a very short time he was sitting 
again facing Billy in the swing. 

“She just wanted to know where 
her embroidery scissors was,”’ he ex- 
plained. “Tt don’t matter what ’s 
lost in that house I ’m always the one 
that ’s got to be ’sponsible and all 
time got to go look for it.’’ 

“Did you find ’em?” asked Billy. 

“Yep; I went right straight where 
I left ’em yeste’day. I had ’em try- 
ing to cut a piece of wire. I 
off and went down to Sam Lamb’s 
house this morning and_ tooken 
breakfast with him and his old 
man, Sukey,” he boasted. 

“TIT knows Sam Lamb,” said Billy, 
“T rode up on the bus with him.” 

“He ’s my partner,’’ remarked 
Jimmy. 

“He. *s 
quickly. 

“No, 


now,” said Jimmy 
-= 


> 


stole 


wo- 


mine, too,” said Billy 
he ain’t neither; you all time 
talking ’bout you going to have Sam 
Lamb for a partner. You want ev- 
erything I got. You want Miss Ce- 
celia and you want Sam Lamb. Well, 
you just ain’t a-going to have ’em. 
You got to get somebody for 
your partner and sweetheart.’’ 


else 


” 


“Well, you jest wait an’ see, 
Billy. “I got Major Minerva.”’ 


said 





“Shucks, they 
name’ that away,”’ 
ed the subject. 


ain’t no Major 
and Jimmy chang- 
“Sam Lamb’s sow’s 
got seven little pigs. He lemme 
see ’em suck,” said Sam Lamb’s 
partner proudly. ‘“‘He’s got a cow, 
too; she ’s got the worrisomest horns 
ever was. I believe she ’s a steer 

anyway.” 
“Shucks,”’ said 
contemptuously, 
steer when you 
milk no steer.” 
(To be continued.) 


Increase in Southern Railway Mileage 


HE Railway Age Gazette of De- 

cember 28, 1912, reports the mile- 
age of new first track built in 1912, 
and note that out of a total of 
2,997.08 miles built: in the United 
States, the 12 States of our territory 
built 1,317.22 miles or about 40 per 
cent of the total. The average mile- 
age of new track built in the 44 
States reported was 68.11 miles, 
while the average in the 12 Southern 


the country 
“¥ou. do’ 
see one; 


boy, 
know a 
you can’t 





we 


States was 109.77 miles against an 
average of 52.49 miles for the other 
32 States. 

The 12 Southern States in order 
and the amount of new track built 
are as follows: 

PE ON tr haa. (ca 7e" shat ot oaken eee 335.66 miles 
Oklahoma .......-++.242.16 miles 
Cg go Sy ar rahe iirete any Ngee 181.90 miles 
RGGROUNTER, <,..5) 5036" exe cateioe 152.75 miles 
North Carolina. ...%:.. 93.45 miles 
RiGUSTRISTEM oo! a wise occcs Sis $9.00 miles 
South ‘Carolina. ...s... 78.50 miles 
AT ROMMBS <6. 6 <. 80k nuke 67.19 miles 
"PERRGESEO 85). iosh 4a 0 05 28.51 miles 
BEIAGIRGEOR co. 55s 0 oe Se « 20.00 miles 
Ata co ssa 2S: Rae 18.50 miles 
| rr re or 9.60 miles 
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Send Me Your Name—Get My New Style Book FREE 


Just write your name and address on Coupon below—send to me—and receive by return mail, post- =x — | 
id, my large new 1912 Organ Style Book showing all Thiery Organs in colors—and my Special ¢ __.. PUiiae <==="** 
and wonderful Buying Plans. Don’t be satisfied with a common every day organ—a Thiery gig RAO gy * 
n is the real music maker of all organs and you can get one direct from me—have from one to i se 
two years time to pay for it—and save all usual middle and agents’ big profits besides. 


OVER SEVEN THOUSAND homes ordered Thiery Organs -in the ] don’t have to pay cash. I'll give you all the way from one to two years 
past twelve months. That’s a record that speaks for the QUALITY of my | time to pay and the organ will go to you on trial and test just the 
organs—a record that can’t be beat by the sales of any other organ in recent | same—no money in advance to me and SHIP »BACK AT MY 
years. And it’s because Thiery Organs are the real ‘MUSIC MAKERS” | EXPENSE IF YOU’RE NOT PLEASED. 
of all organs—because they’re sold at prices THAT SAVE YOU MONEY If you keep it you can pay monthly, quarterly, once every four or six 
—because they’re GUARANTEED as long as you keepthem » = Months until paid ora dozen other different ways, all of 
—hbecause they COME DIRECT FROM ME on thirty days which are fully explained. 
trial and test in your home, you to SHIP BACK AT MY § TWO YEARS TIME I furnish FREE OF CHARGE with every Thiery 
EXPENSE if you're not more than pleased—because they’re TO PAY IF YOU § ote2" 2 fine adjustable stool, my complete one hundred 
NEWER IN DESIGN and BETTER IN TONE—that’s 4 page music and instruction book. / 
just why you should get your name in to me today on the cou- DON T WANT TO Sign the coupon in the lower left hand corner of this (| 
pon below and let me send my handsome new Style Book § PAY CASH. page and send to me and 1"Il mail complete par- @auaD = 
to you at once. i 


ticulars to you at once, showing you how to save U/ = 
You’ll also receive my special letter, giving you rock ® F 








™ the price of a cheap organ by dealing direct with me 
bottom prices—showing you how you can have almost TWO YEARS TIME J and have an organ that’s the real ‘Music Maker” of all organs. Uf A : 222 6 ons 
TO PAY IF YOU’RE NOT A CASH BUYER—and testimonial letters ion’t wait—if you’re an organ buyer, now or any time in — is = Mi wish 


4 
‘A } 
y 
common every day organ that.will make you wish you hadn’t bought it be- | with complete information will go to you at once, postpaid. 4 
fore you have had it a year—don’t close a deal anywhere for an organ until | Send the coupon today. 
you see one of mine—remember, YOU BUY DIRECT FROM ME AND : 
SAVE ALL MIDDLE PROFITS, COMMISSIONS, ETC., and you 


don’t have to make any advance deposits or anything of that nature. Sd 
No matter where you live, if you’re honest, your credit is good— eT 
t 


AE 


from buyers in every part of the country—don’t spend your money for a | the future, sign and return the coupon today and my style book aa ae. Coty 
( 


es 


3 wet: 


a i” 
This shows my six oce HEY} 
tave CRYSTAL TONE | 

Organ, made in the finest quarter sawed oale 
and mahogany finish cabinet. Over two thous 
sand homes purchased this organ during the past 
twelve months time. If you're nota cash buyer, it’s 

rg yours on terms of only $2.50 a month until paid. 


? Read below what Thiery Or- 

~ gan owners say—read their letters 

a —they show you why you can’t make 
a mistake when you buy a Thiery Organ. 


e 
back to you for anything if I could not get another one just like it. I shall alwaye 
Coleman, be glad I saw your advertisement and ordered the organ from you.” 
= Gates, Tenn,. . D. Frederick, Elko, So. Carolina, writes: ‘Your organ has come to me and 
writes: “We are more stands in this community as an organ of the highest class. I have several friends who 
than pleased with the organ sent are very sorry that they were so hasty in buying organs without waiting to se@ 
tous. There is not another organ in our mine when it arrived.” 
neighborhood that is in any way its equal, either |. Russell, Anna, Illinois, writes: “I am writing to let you know that 3 
in tone or design and we can safely say that anybody buy- am more than pleased with the organ you sent to me. We 
ing direct from you will be money ahead by doing so.” a ra could not begin to get an organ like it elsewhere unless we 
E. D. Sanford, Brewton, Alabama, says: ‘Your Every Thiery Organ 1S | paid $30.00 or $40.00 more for it, and that is the verdict of all 
beautiful Thiery Organ is giving great satisfaction. Myself who have seen and inspected it.” 


and all my friends think it is better than any other organ in Warranted Against any W.C. Coburn, Paragold, Ark., writes:*I received the organ 


our section at anywhere near your price, and you will receive 


° ° e which you shipped to me Saturday, Dec. 16, and I can say that 
more orders for organs from this place.” Defect in either Material 1 am more than pleased with it. It surely is all you claim for it 


J. F. Metzger, Titusville, Florida, writes: “In the ° and then some. It certainly produces the finest music of any 
Thiery Organ I have the finest organ in Titusville. One of § OF Workmanship. organ I ever played on and I consider it the finest organ in thig 
@ my friends, a music teacher, inspected it and claims it is the country for the money.” 
= finest instrament in town and worth $50.00 more than I Maggie Speller, Windsor, North Carolina, writes? 
The above ts a small : a paid for it according to the prices organs sell for around here.” “Enclosed find money order for last payment on the organ I bought of you over @ 
picture of my Goid Finished Pipe Top A; Rosa Fender, Fargo, Georgia, says: “After having your organ for some year ago. I would not begin to take the money I paid for it if I thought I could 
Organ style 601, made in both five and six octave cabi- time, I thought it my duty to write to you and tell you that it is looked upon as the not get another organ just like it. In fact, this organ costing me only $50.00, i, 


nets. It is one of the finest and most up-to-date organs ever placed finest organ in this town, both in tone and workmanship, and I would not send it would not take $100.00 for it today.” 
onthe market, yetit costs you 50 per cent Jess than organs agents 


“Nothing to Pay for but Quality’ when you 
buy a Thiery Piano. Send now for FREE Style Book! 


If you want a piano, just say so on the coupon below and mail it to me. IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING whatever to find out how much better a Thie 
Piano is than the common, made-to-sell instruments. The country is chu 
full of common, every day pianos that are MADE TO SELL AT A BIG 
PROFIT but that is not the kind of a piano you want. Send me your name 
today—let me send you my book and buying plans and SHOW YOU 
THE DIFFERENCE. When you order a Thiery Piano you can expect a 
saving of $75.00 to $150.00—when you place the instrument in your 
parlor, THE PROOF IS BEFORE YOU and from a quality stand- 
point—if you don’t stamp every detail . 
with your O. K.—MERELY SHIP 


e slck TO ME AT MY 136 BAte Faee 
ck ym any Thiery Piano TRIAL— I PAY 


you order from my Style Book 

direct to you no matter where THE FREI GHT 

you liveye AT MY ENTIRE 
EXPENSE, all freight charges © ae 
on the cou- . prepaid—when it comes, you can try and test it in your parlor 
1 for one full month, and at the end of that time if you’re not 
pon below more than delighted—if you’re not glad you ordered it—if 
whether you you’re not willing to admit a big saving of money and a better 
d more up-to-date piano than you can secure anywhere 
want Organ or ‘tkeALL YOU NEED DO 18 SHIP IT BACK AT 
Piano Book so I will uy EXPENSE. My free trial is exactly whet I edvertam, 

° en I say “NOTHING TO PAY FOR Q I 
sosthg coh a! 4 -— pe the right it means no agents or middlemen—no middle profits of any 
; ’ * is 

boo plans, nd coupon now. kind for you to pay out of your pocket. I'll give Kredi iets ot wie yy tet Le wenan 


by — a Piano style 40—a magnificent instrument in genuine San Domingo 
ee 4 ee a Bex 3 ee | ej g ee ri es é ~*~ a te Sa years time to ee pire G Br etlaaed Cabinet—Ivory Keys—Copper Overstrung Strings in the Bass—Eme 
be Ee 














ay me for an ; op—a piano which I'll place aside any $500. piano you can buyin your vicine 
y r y This one and all other Thiery Pianos are shown in my Style k in full-page pictures. 
e& J. B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man, Milwaukee, Wis.—As you advertise in Progres- hiery Piano you — ee eee ee eee cee eee owe eee eee eee ee oe oe 
sive Farmer, send to me by return mail, postpaid, free of any obligation on my part, your P| want if you’re not a. 
large illustrated Style Book as checked below, with your Free Trial Order Blanks, rock cash buyer, and I’ll ship piano to you at my expense on absolutely free trial and test WITHOUT ANY 
WB bottom prices direct to me and complete particulars of your money-saving buying plans. @™m ADVANCE MONE WHATEVER and without the slightest obligation. You can arrange to pay me 
monthly, quarterly, once every six months or a dozen other different ways, all of which will be fully 
ORGAN NAME explained in my special letter sent with Style Book. 
STYLE With the book, I’ll send you testimonial letters from buyers of Thiery Pianos FROM EVERY STATE IN THB 
BOOK UNION and foreign countries and I'll prove to you very easily that you can’t afford to close a deal for a piano anywhere 
we 7 antil you have tried and tested one of mine. All you need do is mention on the coupon that you want my piang@ 
book and send it to me and upon receipt of same, I’ll send you my Style Book witb freight prepaid trial order blanks and 
PIANO give you the privilege of having any Thiery Piano you want. If you’re a piano buyer, now or any time in the futures 
STYLE - SIGN THE COUPON AT ONCE and send it to me and I'll send you complete informatioa by return mail. 
BOOK 37 PLACE AN (X) MARK IN SQUARE OPPOSITE BOOK YOU WANT 


8 ee ee eee J.B. THIERY, "cc." Milwaukee, Wis. 














